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tnuUus ut tu riserit Coityitid f 

&hall you Cotytto's f<»ist» deride, 
Tet safely triumph in y6Ur pride? 

pn ixxsWtt to the letter to the Examiner.} 

SIR, L(md<mi Feb. 15, 1710-11. 

Ajlthouoh I iKive wanted leisut^e to aekuawledgc 
tiae honour of it ktter you were pleased to write 
to ue 4bout six months ago ; * yet I have been 
Tery car^fuJ^ in obeying some of your conunandsj^ 



m > 



^ A letter to the Exatniner, which occurs in the b^goimng of 
the work, befiore Swift bad t^en the maoagpmeBt of it. It waa 
written by IJfenry St John, afterwarda Lord Bolingbroke, and 
pointed out the oi^ects to v^hi^h the E^aminer'sf attention diouM 
|ie<l)reete4« 
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and am going on as fast as I can with the rest. 
I wish you had thought fit to have conveyed 
them to me by a more private hand than that of 
the printing-house : for, although I was pleased 
with a pattern of style and spirit which I pro- 
posed to imitate, yet I was sorry the world" 
should be a witness how far I fell short in both. 

I am afraid you did not corisidjgfr what an abun- 
dance of work you have cut out for me; neither 
am I at all comforted by the promise you are so 
kind to make, that when I have performed my 

task, " D- n shall blush in his grave among 

the dead, Walpole among thp living, and even 
Volpone shall feel some remorse." How the gen- 
tleman in his grave miy have kept his counte- 
nance, I cannot inform you, having no acquain- 
tance at all with the sexton ; but for the other 
two, I take leave to assure you, there have not 
yet appeared the least signs pf blushing or re- 
morse m either, although some very good oppor- 
tunities have offered, if. they had thought fit to 
accept them; so that, with your permission, I 
would rather engage to continue this work until 
they be in their graves too ; which I am suie will 
happen much sooner than the other. 

You desire I would collect some of those in- 
dignities offered last year to her majesty. I am 
ready to oblige you ; and have got a pretty tol- 
erable collection by me, which I am in doubt 
whether to publish by itself in a large volume in 
folio, or scatter them here and there occasionally 
in my papers ; although indeed I am sometimes 
thinking to stifle them altogether ; because such 
a history will be [apt to give foreigners a mon- 
strous opinion of qur country. But smce it is your 
absolute opinion, that the world should be in- 
formed, I will, with the first occasion, pick out 
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a few choice instances, and let them take their 
chance in the qnsiling papers. I have likewise in, ; 
my cabinet certain quires of paper, filled with ^ 
facts, of corruption, mismanagement, cowardice, 
treachery, avarice, ambition, and the like ; with 
an alphabefcifeal fable, to save trouble. And per- 
haps you will not wonder at the care I take to 
be so.well;provided>j when you consider, the vast. 
expense I am at. . J feed weekly :t^o or three; 
wit>starved writers^ who have no visible support j; 
beside seVeral others, who live upon my offals. Ip.. 
short, I am like a nurse who sucklefe^twips^at on^j 
time ; and has besides one or two wb.dps con-, 
stantly to draw her breasts. .1 

I must needs confess; (and it is with glief I 
speak it,) that I have been the innocent cause of , 
a great circulation of dulness ; at the same tiflae,; 
I have often wondered how it has come to pass,, 
that these industrious people, after poring so. con-, 
stantly upon the Examiner, a. paper writ with 
plaia sense, and in a tolerable style^ have made so 
little improvement. I am sure it would have 
fallen out quite otherwise with me ;. for, by what 
I have seen of their performances, (and I am cre- 
dibly informed they are all of a piece,) if I had 
perused them until now, I should have been fit 
for little, but to make an advocate in the same 
cause. 

You, sir, perhaps will wonder, as most others 
do, what end these angry folks propose in writ- 
ing perpetually against the Examiner : it is npt 
to beget a better opinion of the late mini3try, qr 
with any hope to convince the world, that I am 
in the wrong in any one fact I relate ; they know 
aU that to be lost labour, and yet their design is 
iqaportant enough ; they would fain provoke me, 
by aU 3orts of methods within the length of their 
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capacity/ to answer their papers ; vAdoh wcmld 
render mine wholly useless to the public ; for, if 
it once came to rejoinder and reply, \n should 
be all upon a level ; and then their work would 
be done. 

There is one gendeman '^ indeed, who has writ^ 
ten three ^mall pamphlets upon the management 
of the war, and tiie treaty of peace. These t had 
intended to have bestowed a paper in examining; 
and could easily have made it ^pear, that what^ 
ever he says of truth, relates not at all to the 
evils we complain of, or continris one syllable of 
what I have ever advanced. Nobody, that I 
know of, did ever dispute the Duke of Mfirlbo- 
rough*s courage, conduct, or success ; they have 
been always unquestionable, and will continoe' 
to be so, in spite of the malice of his enemies, 
or, which is yet more, the weakness of his advo- 
cates. The nation only washes to see him taken 
out of ill hands, and put into better. But what 
is all this to the conduct of the late ministry, the 
shameful mismanagements in Sbain, or the wrong 
steps in the treaty of peace ; the secret of which 
will not bear the ligmt, and is consequeatiy by 
this author very poorly defended? These, and 
many other things, I would have shown; but, 
upon second thoughts, determined to have it done 
in a discourse by itself, rather than take up room 
here, and break into the design of this paper^ 
whence I have resolved to banish controversy as 
much as possible. But the pos^tscript to his tnird 
pamphlet was enough to disgust me ftom having 



a^mtm 



T-W- 



* Dr Hare, afterward bishop of Chichester, chaplain to the 
Duke of Marl4H>rough, pablifiki&d font s$ve];al tracts on tba i)AA^' 
aagemeatof the war, luider thp ^Ap of ^ I^eta tp a, T^iy/' 
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any dealings at all with such a \mter ; unless 
that part was left to some footman he has picked 
lip among the boys who follow the catnp, whose 
character it would suit much better thati that of 
the supposed Author : at least, the foul language, 
the idle, impotent menaces, and the gross per- 
verting of an innocent expression in the fourth 
£xaminer, joined to that respect I shall ever have 
for the function of a divine, would incline me to 
believe so. But, when he turns off his footman, 
and disclaims that postscript, 1 will tear it out, 
and see how far the rest deserves to be consider- 
ed. 

But, sir, I labour under a much greater difficul- 
ty, upon which I should be glad to hear your ad- 
vice. I am worried on one side by the Whigs, 
for being too severe ; and by the Tories on the 
other, for being too gentle. I have formerly 
hinted a complaint of this ; but, having lately 
received two peculiar letters, among many others, 
I thought nothing could better represent my con- 
dition, or the opmion which the warm men of 
both sides have of my conduct, than to send you 
a transcript of each. The former is exactly in 
these words : 

" To the Examiner. 

** Mr. Examiner, 
" By your continual reflecting upon the con- 
duct of the. late ministry, and by your encomi- 
ums on the present, it is as clear as the sun at noon 
day, that you are a Jesuit, or nonjuror, employed 
by the friends of the pretender, to endeavour to in- 
troduce popery, and slavery, and arbitrary power, 
and to infringe the sacred act for toleration of 
dissenters. Now, sir, since the most ingenious 
authors^ who write weekly against you, are i^gt 
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able to teach you better manners, - 1 would have 
you to know, that those great and excellent men, 
as low as you think them at present, do not want 
friends that will take the first proper occasion to 
cut your throat, as all such enemies to modeca* 
tion ought to be served. It is well you have 
cleared another person from being author of your 
cursed libels ; although, d — n me, perhaps after 
all, that may be a bamboozle too. However, I 
hope we shall soon ferret you out. Therefore I 
advise you as a friend to let fall your pen,, and re- 
tire betimes ; for our patience is now at an end. 
It is enough to lose our power and employments, 
without setting the whole nation against iis. Con- 
sider, three years is the life of a party ; d — n me, 
every dog has his day, and it will be our turn 
next ; therefore take warning, and learn to sleep 
in a whole, skin; or, whenever we are uppermost, 
by G— d you shall find no mercy." 
The other letter was in the following terms : 

"To the Examiner. 

" Sir, 
" I am a country member, and constantly send 
a dozen of your papers down to my electors. I 
have read them all, but, I confess, not with the 
satisfaction I expected. It is plain you know a 
great deal more than you write ; why will you 
not let us have it all out ? We are told, that the 
queen has been a long time treated* with inso- 
lence, by tho6e she has most obliged. Pray, sir, 
let us have a few good stories upon that head. 
We have been cheated of several millions ; why 
will you not set a mark on the knaves who are 
guilty, and show us what ways they took to rob 
the public at such a rate ? inform us how we 
came to be disappointed of peace about two years 
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ago. In short, turn the whdle niystery of iniqui- 
ty inside out, that every body may have a view 
of it. But above ail explain to us, what was the 
bottom of that same impeachment ; I am su^e I 
never liked it ; for at that very time a dissenting 
preacher in our neighbourhood came often. tOv see 
our parson ; it could be for no good, for. he would 
walk about the barns and the stables, and desi- 
red to look into the church, as who should say, 
These will shortly be mine : and we all believed 
he was then contriving some alterations, against 
he got into possession. And. I shall never forget, 
that a Whig justice offered me then very high 
for. my bishop's lease. I must be so bold to tell 
you, sir, that you are too favourable ; I am sure 
there was no living in quiet for us, while they 
were in the saddle. I was turned out of the com- 
mission, and called a jacobite, although it cost 
me a thousand pounds in joining with the prince 
of Orange at the Revolution. The discoveries I 
would have you make, are of some facts, for 
which they ought to be hanged ; not that I value 
their heads, but I would see them exposed, which 
may be done upon the owner's shoulders as well 
as upon a pole,'* &c. 

These, sir, are the sentiments of a whole party 
on one side, and of considerable numbers on the 
other : however, taking the medium between these 
extremes, I think to go on as I have hitherto 
done, although I am sensible my paper would be 
more popular, if I did not lean too much on the 
favourable side. For nothing delights the people 
niore, than to see their oppressors humbled, and 
all their actions painted with proper colours, set 
out in open view ; exact os tyrannos densum humeris 
bibit aurc vulgus. 



fiut to for the Whigs^ I am iik sikim doubt> 
wlietlie]^ this mighty coiK^ern they show for the 
hotiottf of the late ministry, may not be aifected ; 
at least whether their masterB will thank than 
fbr their zeal in such a cause. It is, I think, a 
known story of a gentleman, who fought another 
ibr caHing him a son of a whore, that the lady 
desired her son to make no more quarrels upon 
that s«ib^ect, because it was true. For pray, sir^ 
does it not look like a jest, that such a pernici- 
ous crew, after draining our wealth, and discover- 
ilig the most destructive designs against our 
church and state, ihstead of thanking fortune 
that they are got off safe in their persons and 
plunder, should hire these bullies of the pen, to 
defend their reputations ? I remember, I thought 
it the hardest case in the world, when a poor ac- 
quaintance of mine, having fallen in among shar- 
pers, where he lost all his money, and then com* 
plaining he was cheated, got a good beating into 
the bargain, for oifering to afixont gentlemen. I 
believe the only reason, why these purloinersof 
the public cause such a clutter to be made about 
their reputations, is, to prevent inquisition^ that 
might tend toward making them refund; like 
those women they call shoplifters, who, when 
they are challenged for their thefts, appear to be 
mighty angry and affronted, for fiear of being 
seardied. 

1 will dismiss you, sir, when I have takoi no- 
tice of one particular. Perhaps you may have 
observed in the tolerated factious papers of the 
week, that the Earl of Rochester is frequently 
reflected on, for having been ecclesiastical com- 
missioner, and lord-treasurer, in the reign of the 
late King James. The fact is true ; and it will 
not be denied, to his immortal honour, that, be- 
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dase he ccmM not comply with the medsaitt 
then taking, he fesigned both those employinentft ; 
(rf which me latter was immediately supplied by 
a commission, composed of two popish lords, 4ad 
the present Earl of Godolphin. * 



No. XXIX. 

THtntSOAY^ FXBRUAttY S2, 1710-11. 

Laui summa in fortune boniSf nm extuUsse se in potestate^ noft 
fmite msokntem in pecuium^ nan sepretulisae aUk pra^triikm'' 
4antiam fortwng^ 

\u the goods of fortune it i% the highest commendation to say, 
that he was not elated \i\ power, insolent in riches, or con- 
' tetnptuous amid the oversowing of fortune. 

I AH conscious to myself, that I write this 
paper with no other intention but of doing good. 
I nevei" received injury from the late ministry, 
nor advantage from the present, farther than m 
oommon with every good subject. There were 
a&iosig the former, one or two, who must be aU 
lowed to have possessed very valuable qualities ; 
but, proceeding by a system of politics which 
our eonstitution could* not suffer, and discover-- 

^ Thia malicious insinuation being incontrovertible in point of 
its geaera} truth, gave great uneasiness to the whtggish papers. 
Th9 Medtey could oaiy reply, that the Examiner might have said 
urith as much triHli, that L^rd Rochester's place in the comii)issioit 
was. supplied by Lord Godolphin^ and two protestaut knight?, Sir 
Stophen Fox, and Sir John Ernie, 

a 
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I 

ing a contempt of all religion, especially of that 
which has beien so happily establisiied among us 
ever since the Reformation ; they seem to have 
been justly suspected of no very good inclinaticms 
to either. 

It is possible, that a man may speculatively 
prefer the constitution of another country, or a 
Utopia of his own, before that of the nation where 
he is born and lives ; yet, from considering the 
dangers of innovation, the corruptions of man- 
kind, and the frequent impossibility of reducing 
ideas to practice, he may join heartily in pre- 
serving the present order of things, and be a true 
friend to the government already settled. So in 
religion, a man may perhaps hav.e little or none 
of it at heart ; yet if he conceals his opinions, if 
he endeavours to make no proselytes, advances 
no impious tenets in writing or discourse ; if, ac- 
cording to the common atheistical notion, he be- 
lieves religion to be only a contrivance of poli- 
ticians for keeping the vulgar in awe, and that 
the present model is better adjusted than any 
other to so useful an end ; although the condi- 
tion of such a man, as to his own future state, 
be very deplorable ; yet Providence, which often 
works good out of evil, can make even such a 
man an instrument for contributing toward the 
preservation of the church. 

On the other side ; I take a state to be truly 
in danger, both as to its religion and govern- 
ment, when a set of ambitious politicians, bred 
up in hatred to the constitution, and a contempt 
for all religion, are forced upon exerting these 
qualities, in order to keep or increase their pow- 
er, by widening their bottom, and taking in 
(like Mahomet; some principles from every party, 
that is in any way discontented at the present 
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faith and settlement ; which was manifestly our 
case. Upon this occasion, I remember to have 
asked some considerable Whigs, whether it did 
not bring a disreputation upon their body, to 
have the whole herd of presbyterians, indepen- 
dents, atheists, anabaptists, deists, quakers, and 
socinians, openly and universally listed under 
their banners ? They answered, that all this was 
absolutely necessary, in order to make a balance 
against the Tories ; and all little enough ; for in- 
deed, it was as much as they could possibly do, 
although assisted with the absolute power of dis- 
posing of every employment ; while the bulk of 
the English gentry kept firm to their old princi- 
ples in church and state. 

But, notwithstanding what I have hitherto 
said, I am informed, several among the Whigs 
continue still so refractory, that they will hard- 
ly allow the heads of their party to have enter- 
tained any designs of ruining the constitution ; 
or that they would have endeavoured it if they 
had continued in power. I beg their pardon, if 
I have discovered a secret ; but who could ima- 
gine they ever intended it should be one, after 
those overt acts with which they thought fit to 
conclude their farce ? But perhaps they now find 
it convenient to deny vigorously ; that the ques- 
tion may remain, why was the old ministry chan- 
ged, which they urge on without ceasing, as if 
no occasion in the least had been given ; but that 
all were owing to the insinuations of crafty men, 
practising upon the weakness of an easy prince : 
I shall therefore offer, among a hundred, one 
reason for this change, which I think would jus- 
tify any monarch, who ever reigned, for the like 
proceeding. 

It is notorious enough, how highly princes 



/ 
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have hmn blamed in the histories of all cc>untri<ps^ 
particularly of our own, upon the ac^eount of their 
minions ; who have been ever justly odious to the 
people for their insolence and avarice^ and en« 
[reusing the favours of their masters. Whoever 
tas been the least conversant in the English story, 
oannot buthaveheardof Gavestoh, the Spensers^ 
and the Earl of Oxford ; who^ by the excess and 
abuse of their power, cost the princes they served^ 
or rather governed, their crowns and lives. How-^ 
Qver, in the case of minions, it must at least h^ 
acknowledged, that the prince i^ pleased and 
happy, although his subjects be aggrieved ; and 
he has the plea of fticndsljip to excuse him, which 
is a disposition of generous minds. Besides, a 
wise minion, although h? be haughty to others, 
is humble and insinuating to his master, and cui^ 
tivates his favoux by obedience and respect. But 
our misfortune has been a gteat d^l worse ; wel 
have suffered for some years under the oppres*< 
9iony the avarice, and insolence of those, for 
whom the queen had neither esteem nor friend-* 
ship; who rather seemed to snatch their own 
dues, than receive the favour of their sorereign 5 
and were so far from returning respect^ that iJiey 
forgot common good manners. They imposed 
on their prince, by urging the necessity of affairs 
of their own creating : they first raised difficul-' 
ties, and then offered them as argnments to keep 
tiiemselves in power. They united themselves^ 
against nature and principle^ to a party they had 
always abhorred, and which was now content to 
come in upon any terms, leaving them and theiif 
creatures in full possession of the court : then 
they urged the fbrmidabie strength of that partyy 
and the dangers which must follow by disobliging 
it. So that it seemr alijoost a miracle how a prin^ 
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cesa, thm besieged on. all sides, could alone have 
cours^ge and prudence enough to extricate herself. 
Am iadeed there is a pomt of hiatory relating 
to this matter^ which well deserves to be consin 
dered. When her majesty came to the crown, 
she took into favour and employment several per* 
sons, who were esteemed the best friendis of the 
old constitution ; among whom none were, reck- 
oned farther gone in the high church principles 
(as they are usually called) than two or three who 
had at that time most credit ; and ever since, un-^ 
til within these few months, possessed all power 
at court.* So that the first umbrage given to the 
Whigs^ and the pretences for clamouring against 
France and the pretender, were derived from 
them. And I beUe\^ nothing appeared then mor^ 
HnUkely, it^an that such different opinions should 
ever inrcojTporate ; that party having, upon former 
pce^ipns, treated those very persons with enmity 
enough. But some lords tlien about court, and 
in t}\e queen's good graces, not able to endure 
thoste growing impositions upon the prince and 
people, presumed to interpose; and were con- 



^ Qu?en Anne, accordiog to the Duebess of Marlborough's sc^ 
eoimt, had a strong bias to high church, principles, and an un*- 
coaqaenibltt prejudice against the Whigs, whom she considered as 
alike enemies to the monarchy and the hierarchy. Hence, on her 
accession to the throne, she filled her privy council with Bucking- 
ham, Jersey^ Nottiog^m, Seymour, Wright, and Rochestei, all 
distinguished Tories, Martborough and Gmiolphiu owed their Ci« 
vours in the beginning of the ieign» to profasiog the same principles. 
But the influence of the Duirhess^ then omnipotent in the Queen's 
favour, was uniformly exerted in favour of the Whigs ; and as she 
governed both the Queen, her huibsnd, and Godolphin, she waa 
enabled, first to balance the interest of the Tories at coort, and at 
length totally to destroy it. And although the aggrandiaement of 
her husband and his family was certainly the Duchesses first object, 
her second was to effect it by allying them to the Whig interest. 
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sequently soon removed and disgraced. How- 
ever, when a most exorbitant ^rant was proposed, 
antecedent to any visible merit, it miscarried in 
parliament, for want of being seconded by those 
who had most credit in the House\* and who, ha- 
ving always opposed the like excesses in aformer 
reign, thought it their duty to do so still, to show 
to the world that the dislike was not against per- 
sons, but things.* But this was to cross the oli- 
garchy in the tenderest point ; a point which out- 
weighed all considerations of duty and gratitude 
to their prince, or regard to the constitution ; and 
therefore, after having in several private meetings 
concerted measures with their old enemies, and 
granted as well as teceived conditions, they be- 
gan to change thpir style and their countenance, 
and to put it as a maxim in the mouths of their 
emissaries, that England must be saved by Whigs. 
This unnatural league was afterward cultivated 
by another incident, I mean the act of security, 
and the consequences of it, which every body 
knows ; when (to use the words of my correspon- 
dent f ) the sovereign authority was parcelled out 
among the faction, and inade the purchase of 
indemnity for an offending minister. Thus the 
union of the two kingdoms, improved that between 
the ministry and the junto ; which was afterward 

*.In 1703, the queen created Lord Marlborough a duke, and 
sent a message to the commons, expressing a wish that they would 
enable her to settle a pension of 50001. a year upon him out of 
the post office revenue. But as this was before the Duke had 
commenced.hisbrilliantcareer of victory, the commons only saw 
in the proposal, a desire to gratify the husband of a female favou-> 
rite, and 'declined compliance. As the Tories on this occasion 
voted against the court, it may be supposed still farther to have 
alienated the Duke of Marlborough from that party. 

f Letter to the Examiner. 

10 
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C^imented by their mutual danger in that storm 
tiicy BO narrowly escaped about three years ago, 
but however was not quite perfected till prince 
George's * death ; and then they went lovingly on 
together, both satisfied with their several shares, 
and at full liberty to gratify their predominant 
inclinations ; the first, their avarice and ambition ; 
the other, their models of innovation in church 
and state. 

Therefore, whoever thinks fit to revive that 
baflSed question, why was the late ministry chan- 
ged? may receive tne following answer ; that it 
was become necessary by the insolence and ava- 
rice of some about the queen,f who, in order to 
perpetuate their tyranny, had made a monstrous 
alliance with those who profess principles destruc- 
tive to our religion and government. If this will 
not suffice, let him make an abstract of all the 
abuses I have mentioned in my former papers, 
and view them together; after which, if he still 
remain unsatisfied, let him suspend his opinion a 
few weeks longer. Although, after all, I think 
the question as trifling as that of the papists, 
when th^y ask us, where was our religion before 
Luther? And indeed the ministry was changed 
for the same reasons that religion was reformed ; 
because a thousand corruptions had crept into the 
discipline and doctrine of the state, by the pride, 
the avarice, the fraud, and the ambition of those, 
who administered to us in secular aflPairs. 

I heard myself censured the other day in a cof- 
feehouse, for seeming to glance in the letter to 



* Prince Geurge of Denmark, husbaad to the Queen, fiivoured 
the Tories at all times, nor could they be said quite to haye lost 
their interest at court till his death. 

t The Marlborough family. 

VOL. IV. B 
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Craasus against a great man, who is stijl in em-?, 
ploy ment, and likely to con tinue &o. What if Ihad 
really intended that such an application silo^lf^ be: 
given it ? I cannot perceive how 1 could be justly 
blamed for so gentle a reproof. If I saw a hand- 
some young fellow going to a ball at co\irtj with a 
great smut upon his face, could he take it ill in me 
to point out the place, and desire him, with abun- 
dance of good words, to pull out his handkerchief 
and wipe it off; or bring him to a glass, where 
he might plainly see it with h^s own eyes ? Does 
any man think I shall suffer my pen to inveigh 
against vices, only because tney are charged 
upon persons who are no longer in power? Every 
body knows, that certain vices are more or less 
pernicious, according to the stations of those 
who possess them. For example, lewdness and 
intemperance are not of so bad consequences 
in a town-rake, as in a divine; cowardice in a 
lawyer, is more supportable than in an officer of 
the army. If I should find fault with an admiral 
because he wanted politeness, or an alderman for 
not understanding Greek, that indeed would be 
to go out of the way for occasion of quarrelling. 
But excessive avarice in a general is, I think, the 
greatest defect he can be liable to, next to the 
want of courage and conduct; and may be attend- 
ed with the most ruinous consequences,. as it was 
in Crassus, who to that vice alone ow^ed the de- 
struction of himself and his army. It is the same 
thing in praising men's excellencies ; Wj^ijlch are 
more or less valuable, as the person you^corcumend 
has occasion to employ them. A man may per- 
haps^ mean honestly ; yet, if he be not able to 
spell\, he shall never have my vote to be a secre- 
tary. Another may have Wit and learning, in a 
post, where honesty with plain common sense are 
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of much more use*. You may praise u .soldier for 
his skill at chess^ hecaUso.it is said i to he a mili* 
taiy game, and the emblem of drawing up an aarf 
my ; but this to a treasurer would be no more a 
compliment, than if you called him a gamester 
ox a jockey.* 

P. S. I have received a letter relating to Mr 
Greenshields ; the person that sent it may ki^ow^ 
that I will i^ay something to it in the next paperi 



No. XXX. 

THURSDAY^ MARCH 1^ 1710-11. 

Qtf(r enim domu$ tarn aigbilis, qucs tamjirma civitas €$t^ fum 
nun odiisatguediasidUsfunditils possit everti f 

Wbat family so established, what society so firmly united, that 
it cannot be broken and dissolved by intestine quarrels and 
divisions ? 

If we examine what societies of men are in 
closest union ainong themselves, we shall find 
then^ either to be those who are engaged in some 
evil design, or who labour under one common 
misfortune. Thus the troops of banditti in seve-^ 
ral countries abroad, the knots of highwaymen 
in onr own nation, the several tribes of sharpers^ 
thieve^, and pickpockets, with many others, are 
so .firmly knit together, that nothing is more diffi- 
cult than to break or dissolve their several gangs : 



Alluding to the.favourite foibles of Godolphin. 
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SO lifcewise those iwrho ane fellaw sufferers under 
ally inisfortdne^ whether it te in reality or opi- 
nion, are usually icoatraoted into a very strict uni- 
on^ as we may observe in the papists throughout 
the kingdom^, under those real difficulties which 
are justly put on them ; and in the several schisms 
of presby terians, and other sects, under that grie- 
vous persecution of the modern kind, called want 
pf power. And the reason why such confedera- 
cies are kept so* sacred and inviolable, is very 
plain ; because, in each of those cases I have men- 
tioned, the whole body is moved by one spirit in 
pursuit of one general end, and the interest of 
mdividuals is not crossed by each other, or by 
the whole. 

Now both these motives are joined to unite 
the high-flying Whigs at present : they have been 
always engaged in an evil design, and of late they 
are raster rivetted by that terrible calamity, the 
loss of power. So that whatever designs a mis- 
chievous crew of dark confederates may possibly 
entertain, who will stop at no means to compass 
them, may be justly apprehended from these. 

On the other side, those who wish well to the 
public, and would gladly contribute to its ser- 
vice, are apt to differ in .their opinions about >the 
methods of promoting it : and when their party 
flourishes, are sometimes envious at those in pow- 
er; ready to overvalue their own merit, and be 
impatient until it be rewarded by the measure 
they have prescribed for themselves. There is a 
farther topic of contention, which a ruling party 
is apt, to fall into, in relation to retrospections, 
and inqUiry.into past miscarriages ; whevein some 
are thought too warm and zealous, others too cool 
and remiss ; while in the mean time these divisions 
are industriously fomented by the discarded fac- 
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ti<m; vfhichy although it Ue ^ oM piactice^ has 
been much improved in the schooisiof the jeisuits ; 
who, when tney despaired of pervbfting this na- 
tion to popery, by arguments^ or plots against the 
state, sent ' their > emissaries to subdiviqe us into 
schisms.* . Andtkii expedient is now, with great 
. propriety, taken up by our ,men o£ incensed > mo- 
deration; because they suppose, themselves able 
to attack the strongest of our subdivisions; and 
to subdue us one. after another. . /Nothing better 
j*eaembles this praeeciding^ than tlmt famous com- 
bat between the.HMGatii ajad Curiatii^ where, two 
of the former bein^ . killed, the • third, who re- 
mained entire and untouched, was able to kill 
his three wounded adversaries^ after he had di- 
vided them by a -strktagem. I ^ell know with 
how tender a hand all this should be touched: 
yet at the same tim^e I think it my duty to ^v^rh 
the friends,^ as w<ell'as eisLpose the enemies of the 
public weal ; and to • b^gin preaching up union, 
upon the first suspicion tl)at any steps are made 
to disturb it. ' ' 

But the two chief subjects of discontent, which^, 
upon most great> changes in the management rf 
public affairs, are apt to breed differences amor^ 
those M^ho are in possession, are what I have jist 
now mentioned ; a desire of punishing the cor^p- 
tion of former managers-, and rewarding nerit 
among those who have been any way instj^men*- 
tal or consenting to the chan^. The first^f these 
is a point so nice, that I shall purposely wave it ; 
but the Utter J take to fall properly vithin my 
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♦ He alludes to the faction of violent Tories filled the October 
club, who associated themselves to enforce m^ violent nifasiires 
against the late ministers. 
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district. . fiy 'Aent^ lihcre iindbcstaiid that value 
; which ever^vraia: puts ii^tL^fars owa dcservings 
from tne pufolia- ; Ami I beliere^ there could not 
hG a more difficult' ^ploytnenti foutid Qut^ than 
that of payinaster) general to this sort of mdrit; 
jQX .a more noisy, :i;rowd^d placfe,''tMan a couitt >of 
^dicature erected to settle and adjust every iMpati's 
dlainv upon, thatartipte. . I imagine,' if > wis- had 
fallen into .the fancy of the ancient f)o^t«, tliey 
swould have dtessed it up after their manner into 
-an agreeable fiction; and giv^en us a genealogy 
fjtnd description^ of merit, perhaps not very> fliffd- 

rent from that which follow^. 

* ' ' ' J 

, \A poetical genealogy arid description ^ Merit, 

; J ^^ That, true Merit was the son of Virtue and 
Jipno^r ; k^t that, theie wa^ likewise a spurious 
^\iJ14 who usujped thft name^ and whoge pa- 
jf^^^ls wore Vanity and Impudence.. That at a 
^istan^p. there y/as a great riesemblance betweem 
them, and they were often mistaken for each 
Qlther. That the bastard iss^e had a loud shrill 
!^ice, which was perpetually qipployed in era- 
-^ings apd coixiplaints,; while the other never 
ftKike louder than a whidper, ai34 wasi often so 
hft^ful that . he could nQt: sp^9k at all; That in 
«U'j|reat assemblies ,the ^alse Merit would, ^tep 
kpfQJ> the true^ and $tdnd. jAsX m his way ; was 
4^ns tartly at coujt, or great men's, .levees, or 
whispeing in some ministers, ear. That the 
WQre; yo\ fed him, the. more hungry and impoi;- 
tiinate he^grew. That he often passed for the 
true son 61 Virtue and Honour, and the genu- 
ine, for an inpostor. That he was born. distort- 
ed and a dw^rf, but by force of art appeared 
of handsome ihape, and taller than the usual 
size ; and that none but those who were wise 
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arid good, as well as vigilant, could discover 
his littleiiiess or defdrinity. That the true Me- 
rit had been often forcied to the indignity of 
a'jjplying to the false, for his credit with those 
in poWer, and to keep himself from starving. 
I'hat falsfe Merit filled the; antichambers with a 
Crew of his dependants and crieatures, isuch as 
projfectbrs, . scheitiatists,. occasional converts to 
k party, prostitute flatterers, starveling writers^ 
buitbons, shallow politicians, empty orators^ 
aiiti the like; who all owned him for their pi^- 
Woxi, and he gt*ew discontented if they were not 
immediately fed.'' 

This liietaphbtical description of false Merit is, 
1 doubt, calculated for most countries in Chris- 
ten ddm; as to bur own, I believe it may be said, 
with a sufficient reserve of charity, that we are 
fully able to reward every man among us accord- 
ing to his real deservings • and I think I may 
add, without suspicion of flattery, that never any 
prince had a ministry with a better judgment to 
distinguish between false ^nd real merit, than 
that which is now at the helm ; or whose inclina- 
tion, as well as interest, was greater to encourage 
the latter. Arid it ought to be- observed, that 
those great and excellent ^persons ^yk sfee at the 
head of aflPairs, are of the queen's own personal^ 
voluntary choice ; not forced upon her by any in- 
solent, overgrown favourite, or by the pretended 
lieces^itv of coihplyiiig with ah unruly faction. 

Yet these are the persons whom those scandals 
to the press, in their daily pamphlets ^nd papers^ 
openly revile at so ignominious a rate, as I believte 
was never tolerated before under any government. 
For surely no lawful power derived from a prince 
should be so far affronted, as to leave those who 
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are in authority exposed to every scurrilous libel- 
ler; because in thi« point I make a mighty diffe'- 
rence between those who are in, and those who 
are out of power ; not upon any regard to their 
persons, but the stations they are placed in by the 
sovereign. And if my distinction be right, I 
think I might appeal to any man, whether, if a 
stranger were to read the invectives which are 
daily published against the present ministry, and 
the outrageous fury of the authors against me for 
censuring the last, he would not conclude the 
Whigs to be at this time in full possession of 
power and favour, and the Tories entirely at their 
mercy. But all this now ceases to be a wonder, 
since the queen herself is no longer spared ; wit- 
ness the libel published som^ days ago, under th^ 
title of " A Letter to Sir Jacob Banks," * where 
the reflections upon her sacred majesty are much 
more plain and direct, than ever the !E^xaminer 
thougnt fit to publish against the most obnoxiouii 
persons in a ministry, discarded for endeavouring 
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* Sir Jacob Banks, member for Miqebead, and a jealous Tory, 
had presented in 1709-10 an address from that ancient boroughi 
professing, in the broadest terms, that kings were accountable to 
God alone, and that subjects must obey notwithstanding any,oppres* 
sion ortyranny whatever. M^ Benson, a young gentleman of parts, 
who had resided for some time in Sweden, was hence led to ad- 
dress to this knight of the high church, a pamphlet entitled ** A 

Letter to Sir J B— — , by birth a Swede, but naturalized, 

and a member in the present parliament, concerning the late Mine- 
head doctrine, which was established by a certain free parliament 
]Q Sweden, to the utter enslaving of that kingdom/^ 

The letter-writer, under pretence of giving an account of tb^ 
revolution which introduced absolute monarchy into Sweden, art- 
fully selects such circumstances as came nearest a parallel between 
the events which preceded that alteration of goverpmen^, and tbooQ 
^t^nding Queen Anne's change of ministry. 
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the ruia of their prince ,^nd. country^ * > Cawar in- 
deed threatened to hang the pirates. foFpresuniTng 
to disturb him, while he was their prisoner aboard 
their ship : but it was Caesar^ wiio did so, and he 
did it to a crew of public robbers; and it became 
the greatness of his spirit, for he lived to execute 
what he had threatened. Had they been in his 
power and sent such a message, it could be irapu* 
ted to nothing but the extremes of itapudence, 
folly', or madness. ; ' - 

I hati a letter last week.reUting to Mr Green* 
shields, 941 episcopal clergyman of Scotkbd ; and 
the writei: seems to be a gentleman of that part 
of Byitaiui I remember formerly to have read, a 
printed ^.ccount of Mr Greenshield's case, who 
has bjee^ prosecuted and silencied, for no other 
reason beside reading divine service after the man*- 
ner of the church of England to his own congre- 
gation, who desired it ; though, as the gentleman 



* The author talks of this paiophiet more respectfully in a let* 
ter to Lord Peterborough, and at the same time explains his owa 
modification of the grand Shibboleth of the parties. *' Here is a 
pamphlet come out, called a letter to Sir Jacob Banks, shewing 
that the liberty of Sweden was destroyed by the principle of passive 
obedience. 1 know not whether his quotation be fair, but the 
piece is shrewdly written, and, in my opniion, not to be answered 
otherwise than by disclaiming that sort of passive obedience which 
the Tories are charged with. The dispute would soon be ende4, 
if the dunces who wi^ite upon each side would plainly tell us what 
the object of this passive obedience is in our country; for I dare 
swear nine in t#A of the Whigs will allow it to be the legislature, 
and as many of the Tories deny it to the Prince alone ; and I 
hardly ever saw a Whig and Tory together, whom I could not in>- 
JUediately reconcile on that article when I made them explain 
themselves/' To Lord Peterborough, February 17 10-11. This 
passage merits peculiar attention, as written precisely at the time 
when Swift was endeavouring to put such an explanation on the 
peculiar tenets of the Tories, as he might find himself at liberty t9 
bold and to support. See Examiner^ No. 33. 

U 



vrho writes to me says, th^rte is no lawinScot- 
laml agaiijist those nieetings ; and he adds, that 
the sentence pronounced agamst Mr Greenshields 
will soon be affirmed, if some care be not taken 
to prevent it. • I am altogether uninformed in the 
particnku'S df this case, arid besides, to treat it 
justly would jiot come within the compaiss' of my 
paper ^' therefore I coUld wish the gentleman 
would undertake it in a discourse by itsfelPj and 
I should be glad he would inform the pxiblic in 
onerfafct^ • whether episcopal aSSeitibKes ^re tVdely 
yiowed ill Scotland ? It is notorious, that abun- 
dance of their clergy fled frotrr thence some years 
Ego. into England and Ireland, as from a persecu- 
tion; but it was alleged by their enemies, that they 
xefused to take the oaths to the government, \^hich 
however none of them scrupled when they came 
among us. * It is somewhat extraordinary to see 
our Whigs and fanatics keep such a stir about 
the sacred act of toleration, .while their. brethren 
will not allow a connivance in so near a neigh* 
bourhood ; especially if what the gentleman insists 
on in his letter be true, that niiie parts in ten of 
the nobility and gentry, . and two in three of the 
commons, are episcopal ; of which, one arguitient 
he offers is, the present chciice of their represen- 
tatives in both Houses, Ithoiigh opposed to the ut- 
most by the preachings,, threatenings, and ana- 
themas of the kirk. " Such usage to a majcM^ity 
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* The presbytieriaDS, who had smarted severely under the pemi 
laws against conventicles, made reprisals at the Revohition upon 
the episcopal clergy, whom they considered as authors of their 
sufferings. Many were driven from their cures with riot and insult; 
an exaggerated account of which proceedings is ^v«n in ^ An ac- 
count of the present Persecution of the Church in Scotland, in se- 
veral letters, London, 1690," 4to, 
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may, as he thilikd, be of dangerous consequence j 
and I entirely agree with him. If these be the 
principles of the high kirk, Ood preserve at i^st 
tie southern parts fix)m their tyranny I 
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£xri/0beliast . , 

To chtet cnirconvei'se with h1s;pijtby Ules* 

• - • • . ' ^ • . 

I HAD last week sent me, by an unknown hand^ 
a passage out of Plato, with some, hints how. to 
apply it. That author puts a fable into the moutdfi 
of Aristophanes, with an account of the original 
of love: that mankind was at first created with 
four arms and legs, and all other parts double to 
what they are now; till Jupiter, as a punishment 
for his «ins, cleft him in two with a thunderbolt ; 
since which time we are always looking out for 
our other half ; and this is the cause of love. But 
Jupiter threatened, that if they did not mend 
thek* manners, he would give them t'other slit, 
and leave them to hop about in the shape of fi- 
gures iii basso relievo. The effect of this last 
threatening, my correspondent imagines, is now 
come to pass ; and that as the first splitting was 
the original of love, by inclining us to search for 
our other half; so the second was the cause of 
hatred; by prompting us to fly from our other side, 
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attd dividing the same body into tw6, gave each 
slice the name of a party. 

1 I approve the fabte and application, with this 
refinement upon it : for parties do not -only split 
a nation, but every individual among them, leav- 
ing each but half their strength,, and wit, and 
honesty, and good nature ; but one eye and ear 
for their sight and hearing, and equally lopping 
the rest of the senses. Where parties are pretty 
equal in a state, no man can perceive one baa 
quality in his own, or good one in hifi adversaries. 
Besides, party being a dry disagreeable subject, 
it renders conversation insipid or sour, and con- 
fines invention. I speak not here of the leaders 
but the insignificant crowd of followers in a par- 
ty, who have been the instrumeats of mixing it 
in every condition and circumstance of life. As 
the zealots, among the Jews, bound the law about 
their forehead, and wrists, and hems of their gar- 
ments, so the women, among us, have got the 
distinguishing marks of party in their muffs, their 
fans, and their furbelows. The Whig ladies put 
on their patches in a different manner from the 
Tories. * ^ They have made schisms in the play- 
house, and each have their particular sides at the 
opera ; and when a man changes his party, he 
must infallibly count upon the loss of his mistress. 
I asked a gentleman the other day, how he liked 
such a lady ? But he would not give me his opi- 
nion, till I had answered him whether she were 
a Whig or a Tory. Mr , f since he is known 



* There are some humorous papers in the Spectator on thi« 
edd mode of expressing party zeal, 
t Mr Prior. 
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to visit the pifesent ministry, and lay some time 
under a suspicion of writing the Examiner, is no 
longer a man of wit ; his very poems have con^ 
tracted a stupidity, many years after they were 
printed. 

Having lately ventured upon a metaphorical 
genealogy of Merit, I thought it would be proper 
to add another of Party, or rather of Faction, (t6 
avoid mistake,) not telling the reader whether it 
be my own or a quotation, till I know how it is 
approved. But whether I read, or dreamed it^ 
the fable is as follows : 

" Liberty, the daughter of Oppression, after 
having brought forth several fair children, as! 
Riches, Arts, Learning, Trade, and many others, 
was at last delivered of her youngest daughter, 
called Faction ; whom Juno, doing the office of 
the midwife, distorted in her birth out "of envy to 
the mother, whence it derived its peevishness and 
sickly constitution. However, as it is often the 
nature of parents to grow most fond of their 
youngest and disagreeablest children, so it hap- 
pened with Liberty ; who doated on this daugh-. 
ter to such a degree, that by her good will she 
would never suffer the girl to be out of her sight; 
As miss Faction grew up, she became so. terma- 
gant and froward, that there was no enduj-ingJier 
any longer in Heaven, Jupiter gave her warning 
to be gone ; and her mother, rather than forsake 
her, took the whole family down to earth. She 
landed first in Greece ; was expelled by degrcje^ 
through all the cities by her daughter's ill con-, 
duct; fled afterward to Italy, and, being banished, 
thence, took shelter among the Goths, with whom 
she passed into most parts of Europe ; but, bjeing. 
driven out every where, she began to lose esteem, 
and her daughter si faults were imputed to her- 
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self; SO that at this time she has hctrdly d placri 
in the world to retire to. One would wolidfir 
what strange qualities this daughtigr must possess,' 
sufficient to blast the influence of so divine a mo-i 
ther, and the rest of her children. She always 
Effected to keep mean tod scandalous company ; 
valuing nobody but jmt aai they agreed with her 
in eveiy capricious oprinion she tbowght fit ta 
take 'up ; anxi rigorously exacting . compliance^ 
l^ough she changed, her sentiments ever so often^ 
Jler great employment was, to breed discord 
among friends and relations, and make up man-4 
stTQus alliances between those whose ^dispositions 
least resembled each other. Whoever oft'ercd toi 
contradict her, though in the most insignificant 
trifle, she wauld be surie to distinguish by some 
ignominious appellatioaa,^ and allow them to have 
neither honour, wit, beauty, learning, honesty, 
or common sense. She intruded into all com- 
panies at the most unseasonable times ; mixed at 
balls, assemblies, and other parties of pleasure^ 
haunted every coffee-house and bookseller's shop, 
and by her perpetual talking filled all places with 
disturbance and confusion ; she buzzed about the 
merchant in the exchange, the divine in his puiv 
pit, and the shopkeeper behind his counter. Ak 
DOve all, she frequented public assemblies, where 
she sat in the shape of an obscene, ominous bird, 
ready to prompt her friends, as they spoke.'' * • 

If I understand this fable of Faction right, • it 
ought to be applied to those who set themselves 
up against the true interest and constitution of 
their country ; which I wish the undertakers fot 
the late ministry ' would please to take notice 
of, or tell us by what figure of speech they pre- 
tend to call so great and unforced a majority, 
with the queen at their head, by the naime of tho 



f;3^ction j wl^^ch i« not , HnJfikc tfee . pbrswij of tito 
nonjurors, who^ dignifying one or two. 4c^|)f iv^ 
bishops, and ha^f fi acore ^f r^ymeb pf the s^tne 
stomp, vith %h^ title cf .tte ^cft^ftrch of JGwglatidi 
excli^de ah tlie r^s,t as schisma^tic^ ; . w^Uk^ the 
presbyterians, laying tb^ pame ^qeu0»tiotl> with> 
equal jMJ^tice;, a^^^iBt tb^ estajj^isbc^ r<f ligiom. 

Ai^d t^ere it Hiaybie wor-tb inquiring,, wbat^arct 
tlie truei cha^r^Jeifistl^s of a^ faqtiixa ; Qt how it 
is to be distinguished from that great body of 
the people who j^ne ffiea^ls t^ |he con«titution ? 
The heads of. a factiQU. . ^ve uiiually a. set af iip^ 
starts, or men ruined in tlmv fortttmea, wb^WDa 
som^ great change in a government. did: ait fir9,t 
out of their obscurity produce upon the sjiage*, 
They associate themselves with tlK)se who dislifcei 
the old establishment, religious and civil. Tbcy 
are full of new schemes in polities and divinity ; 
they have an incurable hatred againat the old bqh 
bility, ^nd s^trengtbei^L their party by dependants 
raised from thj? lo^yest c)f the people. They have 
several way-i^ of wording themselves into power ; 
but they are sure tp be called, when a corrupt bAt 
minisrtratipn \vaaats to be sup|>orted, against those 
who are eudesi,vouring,^t a reformation ; and.tfeey 
firmly observe that celebrated maxim, of preserv- 
ing power by the sJam^ arti^ by Which it is attain- 
ed. TJbey act with tbe spiiit of those who be- 
lieve their time is bnt short ; and their first care 
is, to heap up immeuse riches at the pubUc ex- 
pense; in which they have two ends beside that 
common one of insatiable, avarice, which aine, tq 
make themselves necessary, and to keep, tliei com- 
monwealth in dependence. Thus they hope to 
compass their design, which is, instead .of. fitting 
their principles to the constitution,. ^ to aljtfer and 
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adjust tiipe constitution to their own pernicious 
pnncipleis. 

It is easy determining by this test, to which 
side the name of faction most properly belongs. 
But however, I will give them any system of law 
or regal g6vernment, from William the Conquer- 
or to this present time, to try whether they can 
tally it with their late models ; excepting only 
that of Cromwell, whom perhaps^ they will reckon 
for a monarch. 

If the present ministry, and so great a majori- 
ty in the parliament and kingdom, be only a fac- 
tion, it must appear by some actions which an- 
swer the idea we usually conceive front that 
word. Have they abused the prerogatives of the 
prince, or invaded the rights and liberties of the 
subject? have they offered at any dangerous in- 
novations in church or state ? have they broached 
any doctrines of heresy, rebellion, or tyranny ? 
have any of them treated their sovereign with 
insolence, engrossed and sold all her favours, or 
deceived her by base, gross misrepresentations of 
her most faithful servants? These are the arts 
of a faction, and whoever has practised them, 
they and their followers mu&t take up with the 
name. 

It is usually reckoned a Whig principle to ap- 
peal to the people ; but that is only when they 
have been so wise as to poison their understand- 
ings before-hand. Will they now stand to this 
appeal, and be determined by their voa^ populiy to 
which side their title of faction belongs? And 
that the people are now left to the natural free- 
dom of their understanding and choice, I believe 
their adversaries will hardly deny. They will 
now refuse this appeal, and it is reasonable they 
should ; and I will farther add; that if our people. 
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resembled the old Grecians, there might be dan- 
ger in such a trial. A pragmatical orator told a 
great man at Athens, tliat whenever the people 
were in their rage, thev would certainly tear him 
to pieces ; Yes, says the other, and thev will do 
the same to you, whenever they are in their wits, 
fiut God be thanked, our populace is more merci- 
ful in their nature, and at present imder better 
direction; and the orators among us have attempt* 
ed to confound both prerogative and law in their 
sovereign's presence, and before the highest court 
of judicature, without any hazard to their per- 
sons. 
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Non est ea medidnat cum sana parti corporis scalpeUum adkibetur, 
aique integra:; cam^cina est ista^ et crudetUas. Hi medeniur 
reipybUcas^ qui exsecant pestem aUquam^ tanquam strumam cm- 
ioHs. 

^-- ■ ' 

To apply the knife to a sound and healthy part of the hody, is 
butchery and cruelty ; not real surgery. Those are the true 
physicians and surgeons of a state, who cut off the pests of so- 
ciety, like wens from the human body. 

i AM diverted from the general subject of my 
discourses, to reflect upon an event of a very ex- 
traordinary and surprising nature. A great mi- 
nister, in nigh confidence with the queen, under 

VOL. IV. c 



whoisfe iriaBagemetit' th* Weight of atfkii^s at pre- 
sent is in a great measure supposed t^ Ife^ siMitig 
in council, in a royd' palace, with a 4o^e^ of tlii 
cSiief officers of the state, is stdW^d at the 'very 
board in the execution of his office,' by' the h^nd 
of a French papist, * then Uiider ^xftittiiifttion f6t 
high treason ) me assassin Redoubles his Mow td 
make sure work ; and concluding the chancdlloJ f 
Was dispatched, go^s on with the sanie riage to 
inurdtr a principal seetetary of State { jj; atfd that 
whole noble assembly are forced to rise 'ajjd draw 
their swords in their own defence, as if a wild 
beast had been let loose among them. 

This fact has some circumstances of aggrava- 
tion not to be paralleled by any of the like kind 
we meet with m iristory/ Oaesar's murder being 
performed in the senate, comes nearest to the 
case ; but that was an affair concerted by great 
numbers of the chirf setotori^, who were likewise 
the actors in it ; and not the work of a vile single 
ruffian. Harry ^e Tbif id pf France ^as stabbed 
by an enthusiastic friar, whom he suffered to 
approach ^s pprspn, ^biljB those who att^fxded 
him stood at SQm«e distance. Hl$ s^QcesAQF W^t 



* For aD account of tbi? ^t^mple^ assass:i|Dattoi]r, ^ the ;^ouf- 
iiaJ» and ^^ A true N^,rr«rUve of whfit passed at the Exafpjn^f ion 
0ttbe l^iarquis de j&ubcard/^ &c, J( is enoug|^ jxe/e fot repind 

the reader, that he was « refqge^ Frc|?9^^.^!^> ^^P ^^ ^^^Ji ^^^ 
ceived into the British service; but having wasted his resources, 
resolved to make peace with his own country, by betraying the 
lie^^ts of England. ^ His letters beioj^ inter^iE^ted» ii^)W^ i^r^ght 

jj^pair, be.stybbed ftfc- H^rl^j 

' T Mr Harle^, then chancelror of the exchequer, '^fterward Earl 
j»f Oxford. • '>f ' . • 

I Mr Henry St ^ohn» afterwttrd Lord Bolingbrok^; . 
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the same fkte in a coAoh) wWe Qeltb^tl^e qor bis 
nobles, hi such a confioem^Qt, w?^e ^b^ tP defead 
themselvcts. la our aw» cpiuntry we have* I tfeip^R, 
hut one mstanoe of this, $ort| whjbch h^^ m^de ^ny 
noise; I mean that of FeVtpn abput fcnir^fiore yoar^ 
ago ; but he tq^k the 0!p|)0]rtunity tq ^t^^b the ^uke 
of Buckingham, i& pasiiin^ thFCir^gh a d^irk lo^by 
from one raom to. another. The Hoi^ was ii,eU 
ther seen nor heard, and th^ murdeFfr qxigbt have 
escaped, ff his own concern and hotifor, as it i^if 
usual in such cases, had wt betrayed h^m. Be* 
sides, that act of Felton will admit of sppie e^r 
tenuation, fpm the motives he is^ $m4 t9 \^y^ 
had ; hut this attempt of Gnisicard seems t^ ijis^ye 
outdone them all in every heightening cireum- 
stance, except the diiference of per^onfii b^twee^ 
a king and a great minister : for I give nOfi^Uo^w.T 
ance at all to the difference ef ^v*WP|s, (wh^?^^ 
howerver, is yet imcertain smd depen^wg?) ;^W 
think it the least alleviation to thi^crimff, wlpi^itr 
ever it may be to tlie punishment- . 

i am sensible it is ill arguing from ^particiil^rB 
to generals, and that we ou^ht not to cl^f^f |;e up*- 
Qu a nation the crimes of a i&Sf de$p§rate viUaiq^ 
it is so unfortunate to pxoduee ; yeit ^t th^ same 
time it mnjst hp f vowed, thaiFt thQ French h^ve> 
for tbesekst ccntunea, been somewhat toa lihi?- 
rd of their daggers upon the persons of their 
gcf ate&t men ; such ^& thie Admiral 4e CoJ^gny, 
the Dakes of Guise father and spn, aQ4 the two 
kin^ I last mentioned. I h^ye seftnet^iiifte^ W^J^ 
dered bow a people, whc^se genius ^eem$^ wholly 
tocned to smging and diancing) au4 prating, to 
vanity and impertinence ; who lay so mdch weight 
upon modes and gestures ; whose essentialities 
are generally so very superficial ; who are usual* 
ly so serious upon trifles, and so trifling upon 
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what is serious, have been capable of committing 
(Such solid villainies, more suitable to the gravity 
of a Spaniard, or the silence and thoughtfulness 
of an Italian : unless it be, that in a nation natu- 
rally so full of themselves, and of so restless ima- 
ginations, when any of them happen to be of a 
morose and gloomy constitution, tnat huddle of 
confused thoughts, for want of evaporating, usu- 
ally terminates in rage or despair. D'Avila ob- 
serves, that Jacques Clement* was a sort of buf- 
foon, whom the rest of the friars used to make 
sport with ; but at last giving his folly a serious 
turn, it ended in enthusiasm, and qualified him 
for that desperate act of murdering his king. 

But, in the Marquis de Guiscard, there seems 
to have been a complication of ingredients for 
such an attempt. He had committed several enor- 
mities in France, was extremely prodigal and vi- 
cious, of a dark melancholy complexion and 
cloudy countenance, such as in vulgar physiog- 
nomy is called an ill look. For the rest, his ta- 
lents were very mean, having a sort of infe- 
rior cunning, but very small abilities ; so that 
a great man of the late ministry, by whom he 
was invited over, and with much discretion raised 
at first step, from a profligate popish priest, to a 
lieutenant-general, and colonel of a regiment of 
horse, was at last forced to drop him for shame. 

Had such an accident happened under that mi- 
nistry, and to so consideraole a member of it, 
they would have immediately charged it upon the 
whole body of those they are pleased to call the 
faction. This would have been styled a high 



* The monk who assassinated Benry III, of France. 
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church prinpiple; the clergy would have been 
accused as promoters and abettors of the fact ; 
committees would have been sent, to promise the 
criminal his Ufe, provided they might have liber- 
ty to direct and dictate his conression; and a 
black list Avould have been printed of all those 
who had been ever seen in the murderer's com* 
pany. But the present men in power hate and 
despise all such aetestable arts, which they might 
now turn upon their adversaries with much more 
plausibility, than ever these did their honourable 
negfotiations with Greg. * 

And here it may be worth observing, how una- 
nimous a concurrence there is between some per- 
sons once in great power, .and a French papist ; 
both agreeing in the great end of taking away 
Mr Harley*s life, though differing in their me- 



* ^* In the beginning of the year 1708, William Greg, an under 
clerk to Mr Secretary Harley, was detected in a correspondence 
with Monsieur Chamillard, one of the French king's ministers, to 
whom he transmitted the proceedings of both houses of parliament 
with respect to the augmentation of the British forces, and other 
papers of great importance. Greg, when he was indicted of this 
treason, pleaded guilty, which gave occasion to Mr Harley^s ene- 
mies to insinuate, that he was privy to Greg's practices, and had, 
by assurances of pardon, prevailed upon him to plead guilty, in 
order to prevent the examination of witnesses : the House of Lords 
appointed a committee of seven, of whom Lord Sunderland 
was manager, to inquire into the afiair ; the committee pre- 
sented an address to the queen, in which complaint was made, 
tiiat all Mr Harle/s papers had been long exposed to the mean- 
est clerks in his office ; and it was requested, that more caution 
might be used for the future. Upon this address the execution 
of Greg was deferred a month ; during which time he was soli- 
cited, threatened, and promised, but still persisting to take the 
whole guilt upon himself, he was at length executed, having, in 
a paper which he left behind him, justified Mr Harley in parti- 
cular ; which he would scarce have thought necessary, if no par- 
ticular attempt had been made against him."-*-HAWKlfiwoaTH. 

2 
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thowfe ; thfe jfirnt, f)r0ceeffing/by siilioniation^ the 
other, by vic^eade ; wheteki Guiscard seems to 
hftve the K^vintsege, as aiming no farther, than 
his life ; white the othters^ designed to deitroy at 
ante both that and hfe iteputatifon. The malice 
of both ag:aiii$t this gentlemaabL ^eems tA have 
ris^ frotn the ^atiie cause, his . discoVeHng de^ 
iigfts agaiiist thfe g'oTternrtfent. It v^alis Mr Bar- 
ley ^o 'detected th^ trefaiscmablb txirreJ^poiRleixcie 
of Gteg, and sechred him betinies, when a cer- 
tAiia gre^t inatt, \<rho shall be nameless, haVJj out 
of the depth of his politics, sent him u icantion to 
i]&ake hilfe esteafre, which wbuld . certainly have 
fij^efd the appearance of guilt upon Mr Harley z 
but when that was prevented, tncy would have 
eAticed the condemned crimina/1 with promise of 
a j^ardon, tx> write and sign an accusatiod against 
the secretary : but, to use Greg's own expression, 
his death was nothing near so Ignoinihious, as 
w'ould have beta such a life, that must be saved 
by proistituting his consfcietice * The saihe ^eii- 
tfeman now lies stabbed by his other enetn^, a 
popish spy, whose treason he has discovered. 
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* Iti Greg's dying speech, he be^ pardpn of the wrt^ng. he had 
done t6 the ESght Honourable Robert Harley^ in betraying his 
tnsst^ amrd adds, *' Thotigh this declaration be of itself sufficient to 
clear th6 said gentleman, yet, for the sake ol those whom it was 
zny misfortuiiie not to be abk to satisfy in my lifetime, 1 do sar 
credly potest, that, as I shail afnfewer it before the juc^fttwnt seat 
cfChrist, the gentlehxan aforesaid wal^ not priVy to fny writing to 
France, directly no^ indirectly/' Yet, notwitfastatiding the scrten^- 
BHy of this dying declaration, so deaf was the'ear of party, that the 
Whigs persisted to mainttdt} t^at it was drawn up by jHLarley himself^ 
who^itw^Lsaffirnked, induced Greg to subscribe it, by promisiqg.him 
>a reprieve at the foot of the gallows > a^ if any criminal would 
have Jtrusted h» hfe to the precarious intercession oi Hm accoiu* 
pHce, wben fae dould faa;v^ made it Safe by discovery. 
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God presejre the rest of :her inajeisty's ministc^Fjs^ 
iPfom $uch pcotestants^ ai^d trpm such papists ! 

I sl^aU take Q<;qasion to hint at some ]>articu- 
larities in . ^is surpr^siiig fact, for the s^ke of 
thofse a,t; a, di^tapce, p?; whow^y not be thorough- 
ly infginne^. The murderer coi^fess^d ^i|i New- 
gate,. thjLf: his chief design wa^ agamst Mr $ec56- 
tary St J^)mi who happened to change se^ts with 
|iir Harl^y for nxore . convenience of examining 
tl^e cnn^iijai; and beings -ai^ked what provoked 
biin to stab tiie chancellor ? he i^aid, That, not be- 
\ng able po come at the secretaa:y as he intended, 
it Avas ^oflie satisfaction to murder the person 
whpm hwe thought Mr St John loved best.* 

And here} if Mr Harley has still any enemies 
left, whom his blood spilt in the public service 
cannqt resconcilc, I hope they will at le^st ad- 
mire his magnanimity, which is a quality esteem- 
ed even in an enemy j and I think there ^are f^w 
gxeatej; ii;ist^nces of it to be found in story. Af- 
ter the, wound was given, he was observed neir 
ther to change his countenance, nor discover any 



* Swift, in his Memoirs on the^ Change of Ministry, observes, 
that Bolingbroke's affecting to' be considered as the principal but 
of Guiscard's itvenge, was the first catise of difference between 
litA and Harliey ; aild adds^ tbat iv was thus stated in the £xa- 
rajfter which Mr St Johi^ perjused, but made no ailtjeration in that 
passage. Yet Swift argues, that St John might be mistaken ; and 
m defending this passage in the next number, he bays, that he 
only meant to repbrt GuisdaWs oWn' words, without cirawing any 
Mielusioiii f#€>hi thence, believing fully, in terms <\f the address of 
Uith faou^^s, ^9-X Mr Harfc^'s zj9alaiv) fidelity had dtawn on him- 
self the hatred of the abettors of popery and faction* And so dif- 
ficult did he And it to treat of this nice point, without offending 
cm6 of his two' patrons, that he left to Mrs Manlfey the drawing up 
6f the full n^r rati v(i, upon whM'he would othbFwise doubtless 
haw? bi9Sto\^4 bi* besjt.labftujr.-f 4tec fyumul for I \th March and 
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concern or disorder in his speech. He rose up, 
and walked about the room while he was able, 
with the greatest tranquillitv, during the height 
of the confusion. Wnen the surgeon came, he 
took him aside, and desired he would inform hhn 
freely whether the wound were mortal, because 
in that case, he said, he had some affairs to set- 
tle relating to his family. The blade of the jien- 
knife, broken by the violence of the blow against 
the rib, within a quarter of an inch of the handle, 
was dropt out (I know not whether from the 
wound, or his clothes) as the surgeon was goine 
to dress him : he ordered it to be taken up, and, 
wiping it himself, gave it some body to keep, 
saying, he thought it now properly belonged to 
him. He showed no sort of resentment, nor 
spoke one violent word against Guiscard, but ap- 
peared all the while the least concerned of any 
m the company ; a state of mind, which, in such 
an exigency, nothing but innocence can give, 
and is truly worthy of a Christian philosopher. 

If there be really so great a difference in prin- 
ciple, between the high-flying Whigs and the 
friends of France, I cannot but repeat the ques- 
tion, how came they to join in the destruction 
of the same man ? Can his death be possibly for 
the interest of both? Or have they both the same 
quarrel against him, that he is perpetually dis- 
covering and preventing the treacherous desi^s 
of our enemies ? however it be, this great mini- 
ster may now say with St Paul, that he has been 
in perils by his own countrymen, and in perils 
by strangers. 

In the midst of so melancholy a subject, I can- 
not but congratulate with our own country, that 
such a savage monster as the Marquis de Guiscard 
is none of iier production ; a wretch, perhaps 
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more detestable in his own nature, than even this 
barbarous act has been yet able to represent him 
to the world. For there are good reasons to be- 
lieve from several circumstances, that he had in- 
tentions of a deeper dye than those he happened 
to execute : I mean such as every good subject 
must tremble to think on. He has of late been 
frequently seen going up the back stairs at court, 
and walking alone in an outer room adjoining to 
her majesty's bed chamber. He has often and 
earnestly pressed, for some time, to have access 
to the queen, even since his correspondence with 
France.* And he has now given such a proof of 
his disposition, as leaves it easy to guess what 
was before in his thoughts, and what he was ca- 
pable of attempting. 

It is humbly to be hoped, that the legislature 
will interpose on so extraordinary an occasion as 
this, and direct a punishment some way pro- 
portionable to so execrable a crime.f 

Et qmamque tuum vioknit'ovlnert corpus f 
Jdorte lutU merita 



^ ** For he bad tried, by all the ways he could conceive, to be 
admitted to speak with her in private, which he had attempted 
that very mornmg/''-^Bumetf Vol. II. p. 566* 

t Upon a recommendation from the crown, an act vnis passed, 
to make an attempt on the life of a privy counsellor, in theexecu" 
tion of his office, felony without benefit of clergy. This statute 
could have no retrospect : nevertheless, Swift says in his Journal, 
be is soriy for Guiscard's death, as they had found a way to bang 
him. 1 suppose they meant to value the pen-knife at forty shil- 
lings and upwards, and hang the marquis for privately steiding it* 
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, Pe Sbert(Ae rHinenia^ jua.efrty miU*€s^ dtdciusi tiki ttfiwHoTm 

• . . * ... 

f. 9|;rer \^itb jbtriii r^^ttoyotir sentunenU for pir^s^wjpc o^r 
liberty, than which nothing. can ^ more pleasing to a. human 
mind. 
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Th« a|]f(^k)gie«. of tht 99^ijei|it fathers aye i^ck- 
bneld to havfejbew the mast. useftil p^rts b£ their 
vrntings^ ajid to have dQ^^ , greatest /^eiyiij^, to 
the Christian religipn ; because tjjfey ireitioved 
those misrepresentations >*^hi€h had do¥L6 it tw>st 
iajur^. The methtodfiT theafe- Writert too]^, w^re, 
openly and freely td disco ver.eyery point of. thteir 
faith, to detect the falsehood of th^eir aqcus^rs^^ 
and to charge nothing; upon ; their ^dversft^ies^ 
but what they were sure to make good. Thiis 
example has be^n ill foiiowed of later tirties : the 
papists, since the Reformation, using all arts to 
palliate the absurdities of. their tenets, and load- 
ing the reformers with a thousand calumnies; 
the Consequence of which has been only a more 
various, wide, and inveterate ^eparatiqn. It is 
the same thing in civil schisms : a Wing forms 
Aii itti^ge of a Toty, just after the thing he mo&t 
abhors, and that image serVes to represenit the 
whole body. 

I am not sensible of any material differenefe 
thete is between thi^se who call themstrlves the 
old Whigs, and a great majority of the present 
Tories ; at least by all I could ever find from ex- 
amining several persons of each denomination. 
But it must be confessed, that the present body 



of Whi^, afa they Aow comtifcote that pdrty, B 
a vety ddd mixture of itaankixid> b^izig rorccd . trt 
enlarge their bottom hf taking in every hc^rof 
dox professor, either in religion or government, 
whose opinions they were obliged to encourage 
for fear of lessening their number ; while the bulk 
of "the landed mSttj and people^, > were enlardkj^ of 
the old aentittients. Horwererj they still pr«r 
tetided a dH^ regard to. thfe monarchy and . the 
chuith, eyefl at ttie tiihe Tfbcn they were mtkAa^ 
the lai^gefet feteps toward the rtiin of both : buj^ 
nfot being abtc to wipe off the iiiafay accusatioito 
laid to their charge, they endeavoured, by throw- 
ing scandal, to make the Toiies appear blacker 
than themselves : and so the people mij^ht joiii 
with them, as^ the smaller fcvil of the two. 

flut anityhg all the reproaches which the Whigfc 
haVe flung upon their adversaries^ there is vxmt 
has done them more Service than that of pasiive 
obedience^ as they represent it with the conse- 
quences of nonrcsistance, arbitrary power, inde- 
feasible right, tyranny, popery, and what not 
There is no accusation ^hich has passed with 
more plausibility than this, or any that is support'- 
ed with less justice. In order therefore to unde- 
ceive those who have been misled by false repre- 
sentations, I thought it would be no improper 
undertaking to set this matter in a fair li^ht, 
which I think has not yet been done. A Whig 
asks, Whether you hold passive obedience ? you 
affirm it : he then immediately cries out. You area 
Jacobite, a friend of France and the pretender ! be- 
cause he makes you answerable for the definition he 
has formed of that term, however different it be from 
what you understand. I will therefore give two 
descriptions of passive obedience ; the first, as 
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it is falsely charged by the Whigs ; the other, as 
it is really professed by the Tories ; at least by 
nineteen in twenty of all I ever conversed with. 

Passive Obedience^ as charged by the Whigs. 

The doctrine of passrve obedience is, to be- 
lieve that a king, even in a limited monarchy, 
holding his power only from God, is only answer- 
able to him : that such a king is above all law ; 
that the cruellest tyrant must be submitted to in 
all things ; and if his commands be ever so un- 
lawful, you must neither fly nor resist, nor use 
any other weapons than prayers and tears. Al- 
though he should force your wife and daughter, 
murder your children before your face, or cut off 
five hundred heads in a morning for his diversion ; 
you are still to wish him a long, prosperous reign, 
and to be patient under all his cruelties, with the 
same resignation as under a plague or a famine ; 
because to resist him, would be to resist God, in 
the person of his vicegerent. ^If a king of Eng- 
land should go through the streets of London m 
order to murder every man he met, passive obe- 
dience commands them to submit. Ail laws made 
to limit him signify nothing, although passed by 
his own consent, if he thinks fit to break them« 
God will indeed call him to a severe account ; but 
the whole people. United to a man, cannot pre- 
sume to hold his hands, or ofi^er him the least ac- 
tive disobedience : the people were certainly cre- 
ated for him, and not he for the people. His 
next heir, although worse than what I have de- 
scribed, although a fool or a madman, has a di- 
vine indefeasible right to succeed him, which no 
law can disannul ; nay, although he should kill 
his father upon the throne, he is immediately 
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kin^ to all intents and purposes ; tibe possession 
of ^e crown wiping off all stains. But whoso- 
ever sits on the throne without this title, though 
ever so peaceably^ and by consent of former kings 
and parliaments, is a usurper, while there is any 
where in the world another person, who has a 
nearer hereditary right ; and the whole kingdom 
lies under mortal sin, till that heir be restored, 
because he has a divine title, which no human 
law can defeat 

This and a great deal more has, in a thousand 
papers and pamphlets, been laid to that doctrine 
of passive obedience, which the Whigs are pleased 
to charge upon us. This b what thev are perpe- 
tually instilling into the people, as tne undoubt- 
ed principle by which the present ministry, and a 
great iina^orit^ in parliament, do at this time pro- 
ceed. This IS wnat they accuse the clergy of 
delivering from the pulpits^ and of preaching up 
as a doctrine absolutely necessary to salvation. 
And whoever affirms in general, that passive obe-^ 
dience is due to the supreme power, he is pre- 
sently loaded by our candid adversaries, with 
such consequences as these. Let us therefore see 
what this doctrine is, when stripped of such mis- 
representations, by describing it as really taught 
and practised by the Tories ; and then it will ap-^ 
pear what grounds our adversaries have to accuse 
us upon this article. 

Pamve Obedience^ as professed and practised by the 

Tories. 

They think that in every government, whe- 
ther monarchy or republic, there is placed a su- 
preme, absolute^ unlimited power, to which pas- 
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ure obedfenod is due. y^haiM whaveti 
ed the power of making laws^ that.pawecis >itit^ 
o\it all bounds ; can repeal, or enact; at pleasore 
whatever lawB it thinks fit ; ai|d jnstl;^' demarnd 
Univeml obedience ^nd non-r^sistHnce. That 
among u8, as every body know^ this powei is 
lodg£[d in the king dr qiieexi, togetiBier .with the 
lords and commons of the kingdom ; and there* 
fore all decrees whatsoever, made fay thiat power, 
are to be actively or passively obeyed^ ' That the 
administration, or executive part p£ this power, 
is, in England, solely entrusted )vith; the prinfe; 
who, i|i administerixig those laws^ ought to be 
no more reeiisted, than the legislative : pawer itr 
self. But' they dp qot conceive the same afasioc- 
lute passive obediencf to be -due^/ito ft limited 
prince's commands^ whren they are direptly c^Qr 
trary to the laws he ha^ consented to^ and swovn 
to maintain. The erq^n m^y be sued §s well as 
a private person ; and if an arbitrary king of Eng- 
land shoulc} send his oIKcers to seize my lands or 
goqds against la>v, I e^n lawfully resist them. 
The minister^ by whom he acts, are liable to pro- 
secution and impeachment, although his. own 
pier^on foe sacre^t, But, if he interpose coyal au- 
thoi'ity 'to support their insolence, I see no. re- 
medy, until it grow$ a general grievance^ qr un^ 
til the body of the people have reason ta appDO- 
hend it will be so ; after which, it beoomes s^as^e 
of necessity ; and then, I suppose, a free people 
jn^y ai^sert ^J^eiy own rigbts, yet >yitJiQ,ut any vio" 
lation to the person or. lawful power of tnc prince. 
But, although the Tories allow all this, and did 

jMflt^fy it bj? ih^ %\^^x^ tb§y had \pt tb^ ft^vf^ut^on ; 

jj^t |h0jj 9Cfc^ np rp^$pn for eAte? in^, ivppapir *p h|v- 
Ifratefiil * wbject;, qr r»iwng pontriftyf fiyes upw 
it, as if we were in daily apprehensions or tyran- 



uy^ )ivdet the f 61^ of ao eatcellent a: princess, 
sma wi^il^ i»Q \izife so ntcmv law9 of late '. years 
made to lin^il ^iie prerogative ^* when^- according 
t0 the tud^ment of those who know our oonstitu* 
tion best, things rather seem to (earn to the other 
cxti^eme, wktch is equally to he avoided. As to 
the soccesision, the Tories think an hereditary 
right to be the best in its own nature, and most 
agreeable' to our old constitution; yet, at ^i^ 
^f^me time> they illom it to b^ df fk^si^Ie by act 
of parliament; scstd so is Magna Charta too, if 
th^ legislature think fit: which is a truth so ma- 
nifest, 4hat no man^ who understands the nature 
of goveitmient, Qsin be in^doubt concertling it«^ 
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o|]jej^ej)cp, ¥^m ^o J)ay,e b^en (|rayn pp in imitation of th^ cele- 
brated applogy for the cafjipric religion, in the r^i^n of James II« 
'entitled, " Papists Represented wnl Misrepresented/' And it 
may be justly* trbjoeted to tbfi Apido^t^ in \Mh <:«»s% that «ip m' 
ff^pyowriogitjo Ipjjer ^ejr peg4j(i^r ^Cfrine^ fa t^e tpa^ 9f pom- 
moa s^^, . they are obliged tq vary m£}terial)y froni the authori* 
jbes oh Vhicn they are founded; For ex^imple, the tollowing 
sl^atenient of the dottrine of hon-rcsistarice by twoof tb6 apostles 
•of Toryidia, will, { fear, be ioyind fully to warrant thp charge ftf 
JlbfWbig^} . / 

" fQf % fpan l^t^l^i^ HP F'P^ <<^ffe|{Hye or defensjve)^ i^gainsf> 

iawfijl savpijeign- being a thing in its nature ynlavyful, jhav nOt 
ie d6n$ f)y ariy riiahV^at any time^ iii any cases, upofc any co- 
mir ot' pretence' wbat^^r ;' not for t^elmluoif imncs pf theliygspr 
Kbeitia eithur ftf f^Wl»e^ Af ft!thpi| ; i^or^*".. i^ dpfpnce <}f r^- 
]igipn^ of r for tlie presprya^jon of ^ cjpuTch or stale; no nor yet^ 
iftbat could bp inaagined' possible, for tne salvation' of a soul ;' n6 
not tor the redemption ot the whole wdrld.*^— BfeAcy Sander^in't 

Works, p. 56'2. 

" Subjects must obey passively, where they can't obey actively ; 
otherwise govts rn mcnt -would be precarious. Nor i& this only a 
st^te-doctiine, but the doctrine also of Jesus Christ, and that a 
ipecessary and indispenftabtef one tioKi, as wkfiipitaXly appears from 
these famoits words of St Paul, Rom. xiti. 1.^. whidi are so 
plain, that they need Qo cOfnmenl ; sq^ that so lone ^ ^^ ^^^ 
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Hiese I take to be the sentiments of a great 
majority among the Tories with respect to passive 
obedience : and if the Whigs insist, from the 
writings or common talk of warm and ignorant 
men, to form a judgment of the whole body, ac- 
cording to the first account I have here given ; I 
will engage to produce as many of their side, who 
are utterly against passive obedience even to the 
legislature ; who will assert the last resort of pow- 
er to be in the people, against those whom they 
have chosen and trusted as their representatives^ 
with the prince at the head ; and who will put 
wild improbable cases, to show the reasonable- 
ness and necessity of resisting the le^slative 
Eower in such imaginary junctures : than which 
owever nothing can be more idle ; for I dare un- 
dertake in any system of government, either spe- 
culative or practic, that was ever yet in the world, 
from Plato's Republic, to Harrington's Oceana, 
to put such difficulties as cannot be answered. 

All the other calumnies raised by the Whigs 
may be as easily wiped off; and I have the cha- 
rity to wish they could as fully answer the just 
accusations we have against them. Dodwell, 
Hickes, and Lesley, are gravely quoted to prove, 
that the Tories design to bring in the pretender ; 
and if I should quote them to prove that the same 
thing is intended by the Whigs, it would be full 
as reasonable ; since I am sure they have at least 
as much to do with nonjurors as we. But our 
objections against the Whigs are built upon their 
constant practice for many years, whereof I have 



stands in our Bibles, the doctrine of non-resbtance or passive obe- 
dience mmt be of obligation to all christians.'' — DrShiarpe^ Arch* 
kUhop rf fork's Sermon before the House of Lords in 1700. ; 



produced ^ hundred- instances, against any single 
bne df which no answer has yet been attempted, 
ailthoughl have been curious enough to look in- 
to all the papers I could meet with, that are writ- 
ten agaiiist the Examiner ; such a task as, I hope, 
lib mari thinks I would undergo, for any other 
end but that of finding an opportunity to own 
and rectify <ny mistakes : as I would be ready to 
do upon tne call of the meanest adversary. Up* 
On which occasion I shall take leaVe to add a. few 
words. 

- I flattered myself last Thursday, from the na- 
ture of my subject, aild the inoffensive manner 
1 handled it^* that I should have one week's re- 
spite from tnose merciless pens, whose severity 
will some time break my heart : bat I am de- 
ceived, and find them more violent than ever* 
They charge me with two lies, and a blunder.-}; 
The first lie is a truth, that Guiscard was invited 



* ** And the inoffensive manner I handled it," — ^is a mode of 
9ptkth ungrammtttical ; tt ought to be — *' iu which I handled it.*^ 

tThe author is alluding to some statements in the Medley, No. 
25. whichy to say truth, are not very germain to the mattei^. 
For, whether Guiscard was expressly invited to England by the mi" ' 
nistry or no, was very little to the purpose, since he received en- 
coutegement when he came. Neither could the Examiner be called 
incorrect in stating that he was made a lieutenant-general and colo- 
nel of horse, since the answerer admitted, that he had a coow 
mission to act as lieutenant-general in case of a landing in Fratfttei 
and that he was actually colonel of a regiment of foreign cavalry^ 
which, although in the service of the emperor, was in the pay of 
En^and. The author of the Medley would' have acted more 
wisely, if^ instead of these idle cavils, he had vindicated the former 
ministry on the broad and tenable ground, th it though they encou- 
raged Guiscard while they thought he might be of any use to the 
cause of the confederttes, their doing so by no means implicated 
them in. his last treasonable and desperate designs. 

VOL. IV. jai . 
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over : but it is of no consequence, I do not 
tax it as a fault ; such sort of men have often 
been serviceable : I only blamed the indiscretion 
of raising a profligate abbot, at the first step, to 
a lieutenant general, and colonel of a regiment of 
horse, without staying some reasonable time, as 
is usual in such cases, until he had given some 
proofs of his fidelity, as well as of that interest 
and credit he pretended to have in his country. 
But that IS said to be another lie ; for he was a 
papist, and could not have a regiment ; however 
this other lie is a truth too ; for a regiment he 
had, and paid by us, to his agent Monsieur le 
Bas for his use. The third is a blunder ; that I 
say Guiscard^s design was against Mr Secretary 
St John, and yet my reasonings upon it. are as if 
it were personally against Mr Harley. But I say 
no such thing, and my reasonings are just. I re- 
late only what Guiscard said in Newgate, be- 
cause it was a particularity the reader might be 
curious to know, and accordingly it lies in a pa- 
ragraph by itself, after my reflections ; btit I 
never meant to be answerable for what Guiscard 
said, or thought it of weight enough for me to 
draw conclusions thence, when I had the address 
of both Houses to direct me better; where it is 
expressly said, that Mr Harley's fidelity to her 
majesty, and zeal for her service, have drawn 
upon him the hatred of all the abettors of popery 
and faction. This is what I believe, and what I 
shall stick to. 

But, alas ! these are not the passages which 
have raised so much fury against me. One or 
two mistakes in facts of no importance, or a sin- 
gle blunder, - would not have provoked them ; 
they are not so tender of my reputation as a writer. 
All their outrage is occasioned by those passages 
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in that ptLper, which they do not in the least pre- 
tend to answer, and witn the utmost reluctancy 
are forced to mention. They take abundance of 

gains to clear Guiscard from a design against Mr 
Tarley's life :* but offer not one argument to clear 



* Fitiirley, as a miuistery reaped great advantage from Guis* 
card's attack on his person. Pity for the sufferer, and horror for 
tire attempt, not only added to his general popularity, but even his 
(HTofessed opponents became ashamed of urging a predilection for 
France, against a statesman whose life was endangered by a wound 
from a French agent. What they did not venture to state in their 
graver publications, they took, however, other means to insi* 
noate. It was suggested, that Ouiscard's rage was awakened by 
finding that his life was to be sacrificed to the safety of an accom- 
plice : and the Archbishpp of Dublin, in particular, was charged 
with quoting the case of Fenius Rufus, and Sceviuus, in the 15th 
book of Tacitus, accensis indicibus ad prodendum Femum RufufUf 
quern eundem canscium et inqvisitorem non tolerabunt. As another 
instance of the power of faction in perverting and ridiculing what- 
ever makes against her cause, and as a justification of the charge 
brought by Swift ago^inst the Whigs, which we may in vain look 
for in their more formal publications, the following ballad is worth 
preserviDg : 

On Guiscar^i itahbing Robin* 

Attend, good people, give an ear^ 
Listen a while, and you shall hear 
What strange account Gni8card*8 affair 

Willmake in future story: 
How be was taken up and try'd. 
And how he all the racts denyM ; 
How he was wounded, how he dy'd 

To Britain's endless glory. 

Iffame be not mistaken, he 
Taking a tuni> one, two, or three, 
By order of the ministry. 

Was seized in the Pftrk, sir ; 
And tlieoce conveyed to a room of state, 
Where privy counsellors debate 
The grand affairs of church and state, 

As some make their remark, sir. 

Young Cato first a letter shows 
Of correspondence with our foes, 
* Which by experience he well knowsr 
Will no small pr6fit brings sir : 
In this the proverb true we see^ 
Two of a trade can ne*er agree, 

13 



their ptiier friejndsj, w^JiQ, ii>tMl)usi?$iS8^€p.i!e|pi 
were equaiJly guilty Of the fijantf dp^igft/ ^gwwt 
^hesafpe person ; whoae tongues wQrie very sw*r4s^ 
and whose peaknivi^s w^t^ ^es. 

For Guiscard was no more than he 
Aspy to the French. IuD£> Sir..' 

The abl|ot saw him^lf betray'd 
0y those wlio all the' scheme Tiad laid, 
aY4i08e tool he all adaiig was;nade, 
Tp serve young If^rJt|n'8 eqdBjj sir > 

4nd therefore boldly out he drew 
A knife, whose nietal prov'^ untrue, 
And at good Robinis breast he flew, 
: AesnlT'dto fall with frieodf, Sir« 

Asaootitts^enobleHar^ — ^y found I * 

yhe knife \^ b^ hr^t^had npa^e a wouJ^d, 
f he council did to brittle sound 
• f, ike claps Sf8uinmer'9 thunder : 
Chairs and st^dish, ink and penj 
To fly ahobt the noam mc^ seep, 

An4 i«4**,« th« P9«»* knock i|naer. 
JB) the articlp 5>f danger he 
Was so composed, thjii All agree. 
For presence of mind and bravery, 

He could be QUt-^ial^e by np roan s 
And by the greatness of his sp.ul. 
Which did the passion of fear controul, 
And kept his spirit sound and whole. 

He sure must be a Roman* 

A noble and* a vaMant peer, 
Prompted by reason more than iasts, 
Thoujiht fit some time to disappear 

Under the coancil board. Sir: 
And reason for his elopement gav^» 
That sure no person that waatorate, 
A hand in such a fray would have. 

Or draw his rusty sword, air. 

Another duke, to see fair play. 
Which he had never dove, some s^y^ 
Thought it the most cenvenlent way. 

To mount upon the t^ible 4 
And when their safeties he h^d seen. 
Put up your swords, cry'd, gentlemen. 
For what can oae man. do. to ten I 

To hurt yon he's not ab.ie* 

And now, my iri^nds, I should do wrono^. 

Could T forget in tW? my spPfi 

To tell f which side k(^ did l^elong, , « 

Before,! end m.y 49J>.y- 
Some say he va* a» Wiiig. but I, 
By*s being bred in popery. 
And being caird Monsieur L'Abbe^ 

Declare him a rank Tory. 
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No. XXXIV. 
tHTrm«DAY> BiA&ciiad^ 17 10-1 U> 

...Alirte hie eHafk Mi pVkJtmui hnidi ; 



See 



The palm t(iat virtue yields ! ]> scenes likei these 
We trace humanity, and man wUhman 
fteldted by thb l^iiiUred sense of woe. 

I BEGIN to ht heartily weary of my employ- 
ment as Examiner ; which I wish the ministry 
^ould consider with half so much concern as I 
do> and assigii me some other, w^ith less pains,- 
alfid a larger pension. There may sooii be a va-j 
Cancy either 6n the fe^nch, in the revenue, or 
the army, and I am equally qualified far each ;, 
but thils trade of examining, I appreheiid, may at 
one time or other go near to sour my temper. I 
did lately propose, that some of those ingeniou3r 
pelis, which are engaged on the other side, might' 
De employed to succeed me ; and I undertook to 
bring them over for t'other crown i but it was* 
answered, that those gentlemen do miich better 
servicie in the stations where tfey.are. It was, 
added, that abundance of abuses V^t remained t6 
be laid open to the world, wliich I had often pro- 
mised to do, but was too much diverted* by other 
subjects that came int6 my head. On thfe ofliei; 
side, the advices o? some friends, and the threats 
of many enemies, have put me upon cons^idering; 
what would have become of me, if times shoura 
alter; this I have done very ihaturely, and^ the" 

result is, that I am in no manner of paiii. I grant 

11 
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that what I have said upon occasion, concerning 
the late men in pAwer, liiay be called satire by 
some unthinking people, as long as that faction 
is down; bat if :ever they cojne into play again, 
I must give them warning before hand, that I 
shall expect to be a favourite, and that those pre- 
tended advocates of theirs will be pilloried for 
libellers. For, I appeal to any man, whether I 
ever charged that party, or its leaders, with one 
single action or design, which, (if we.mayjildge 
by their former pra^ctices,) they will not openly 
profess, be proud of, and score up for merit when 
they cppie again to the head of aff^-irs? I sa^d, 
they w^re insolent to the queen ; will they not. 
value themselves upon that, as an argument to 
prove theiji bold assertors of the people's liberty ? 
I affirmed, they were against a peace ; will they 
be angry with me for setting forth the refinements 
df their politics, in pursuing the pnly method left 
tp preserve them in power ? I said, they had in- 
volved the nation ip debts, ^nd Engrossed much 
of its money ; thev go beyoTid me, and boast they 
have got it all, and the credit too. I have urged 
the probability of their intending great alterations 
in religion and government ; if they destroy both 
at their next coming, will thej not reckon my 
foretelling it ra,tl)er as a panegyric than an affront? 
I said, thev h^d formerly a design against Mr 
trarley's life ; if they ^ere now in powi^r, would 
they not immediately cut off his head, and thank 
me for justify ing the sinperity of thpir iiitentions? 
Tn short, there is nothing I ever said of those 
worthy patriots, whiqh may not b^ as wpU excus- 
ed ; therefore, as soon ?ls they resume their places, 
I positively design to put in my claim ; and, I 
think, may do it with a much better grace than 
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many of that party, who now niak6 their court 
to the present ministry. I know two or three 
great men, at whose levees you may daily observe 
a score of the most forward faces, which every 
hody is ashamed of, except those who wear them. 
But, I conceive, my "pretensions will be upon a 
very different foot. Let me offer a parallel case; 
suppose king Charles the First had entirely sub* 
dued the rebels at Naseby, and reduced the king- 
dbm to his obedience ; whoever had gone about 
to reason from the former conduct of -those saints, 
that if the victory had fallen on their side, they 
would have murdered their prince, destroyed 
monarchy and the church, and madfe the king's 
party compound for thieir estates as delinquents, 
would have been called a false uncharitable libels 
let, by those very^ersons, who afterward gloried 
in all this, and called it the work of the Lord, 
when they happened to succeed. I remember 
there was a person fined and imprisoned for scan- 
datum magnahim^ because he said the Duke of 
York was a papist; but when that prince came 
to be kipg, and made open profession of his re- 
ligion, he had the justice immediately to release 
his prisoner, who, in his opinion, had put a com- 
pliment upon him, and not a reproadh ; and there- 
fore Colonel Titus,* who had warmly asserted the 
same thing in parliament, was made a privy coun- 
sellor. 
By this rule, if that, which for some politic rea- 
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* Silas Titus, author of the celebrated ti*act against Olivet 
Cromwell, entitlecl, '* Killing no Murder/' and a zealous suppor- 
ter of the bill for excluding the Duke of York from the crown, was, 
nevertheless, sworn privy coui^dlor to James II«, on the 6th July 
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pops is niqw. called sca4i4aJ upon the :^te^ mijiia- 
PYj proves one day to be nnly an abstraipi Ql^siipjx 
xt ch?tr^cter ;^s, they will assume an4 bq prpyd.^o^ 
J thinji I inay fairly oflfer my pretensioij^, .^d 
hope for tl^eir favour ; ajuii I am the , more p9n^ 
firmed iu' this notiqii, by what I have obperyed 
m tqos^ pf pers that comp Qut weekly againjst. the 
!Kxan)iii9i>.^ ,The author^ arp. perpetually tejllmg 
j^€; af.iny;ingratitvide to n?y masters; that I til||p7 
d?r ! and b^t^aytlie cause ;.^nd write with mop^ 
bittprnesi?. .^g^inpt those wbahjre me, than against 
the .Whjgs.; .Now I,tQok all tins at first on|y for 
^Q m^pyistr^ips of wit, and pretty paradp>.?Sj to 
diverf; 1;^^ reader ; but^ ypoa. tar^her thipking, /I 
find they;are serious. . I imagined I had compli- 
mented the present ministry fpr their dutiful ber 
^X£^viour to tnequeen, for their love, of the old con- 
stitution in church and state, for their generosity 
and justice, and for th^ir desire of a speedy hqur 
piirable pe?tQ.e; Ijut it ?eeras I api piistakqp,Vap[d 
they reckon all this for satire, because it is direct- 
ly cqntrary to the practice of all those whom they 
set up to defend, and utterly agaiost all thpir nj^r 
tions of a gqod piinistry. Therefore I cani^ot 
b^t think th^v have reason pn their side; ^|*| 
suppose I shpijld write the character of an honest, 
a religious, and a learned rpan ; and send the first 
to Newgate, the second to the GreciaB cofteer 
house, and the last to White*s, would they not 
all pass, {qx satires, and justly enough; ampng the 
companies to whom they were sent ? 

Having therefore employed several papers in 
such sort of panegyric, and but very few on what 
they understand to be satires, I shall henceforth 
upon occasiop be more liberarof /tlie latter ; of 
which they are likely to have a ^atfi ifi the re^ 
mainder of this present paper. 
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Aw>l^gJ^l )>)ip s^dva^ta^eS' wMch the kitigdon} 
has T^G^'\yed.hy tji^ l^te cb^nge of rfluni^try^ tiif 
grcja^qst ijjjList bfi .^loi^'e^ to^R, the piling of tl^g 
present/ parliapfient upon the di^ftlutiojn of tji^ 
iai^t. .I;ii4^-^cl^niQwledgcKl, that |hi& q^^^CQllpnt ap^ 
S^tnWy: h4ft;ei)tir.ely recoy^xed the h^W^r (>ip^r 
tfcan^ipnta/ .wjhioh hai^ bcsei^, unhappily (^BTP?^^^te4 
for sQnjerry^ftfs'pf^st, :by thp faction? w;^fie^Kngf 
of an uii«ia,tiuraluiajonty,;i^CQnce?t wU^ ^ivmoi^i 
©orrupt adnjiuistration.,, Ij:,;i;^ plai?i .b>^ tljie/.prpf 
seqt choice io/ members, that the pl^fl^r^lo^^frngr 
liuid, wheti left to themsejve&, .ic^o lightly ju^dprT 
Qtaiwl their. true interest.,, ^Thg njip^rfttp ,\i^luggj 
fee^in. tQrbe.cQnviaced, th^)>,iwe hc^v.p ,bfeii aJl thf§ 
while ill the v/rcwg ha?4si»^firi>d th^t^ tliings ar^ 
now as: tshey ^hAuld be., Jk^ :^^ fhe present 
House of <>ojj««ops is the b>es>t rppj-^^ot^tive of 
the nation that has ever beepL; . suitjippjoed in our 
memories;; sx> they have takiein vcafe in their first 

session, by that noble bill .of qualification, * thafe 
future .parliaiitents should be <5pjnposed of Ifliid^4 
men; and^bur properties lie np ipore at the .mer- 
cy of tfiofte who h^ive nft^e themselves, or at le^st 
only what .i$ transient or; im^ginwy. f If there 
be any gcatitnde in. posterity, ^xe men^pry of thiii 
assembly wiil hen always. celebrated ; if otherwise, 
at least rwe, who . share in the blessi?ig§^ they de- 
rive to us, ought with grateful l^e^rts toacknowt 
ledge them. 
I design in som^ foUqwiftg papers to draw up 



* The qualification required by this act is some estate in tend, 
cither in pusses«on or certain reversion ; a provisioa »ivo!WiscU)^ 
intended bx |he security of the lapd^d ^in»t the Ddonied iute- 
rest. : ; ' r 

\ Alluding to the fiinds. , . * ^ " . 
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a list, (for I can do no more,) of the great things 
this parliament has already performed ; the many 
abuses they have detected ; their justice in de- 
ciding elections without regard to party; their 
cheerfulness and address in raising supplies for 
the war, and at the same time providing for the 
nation's debts ; their duty to the queen, and their 
kindness to the church. In the mean time, I 
cannot forbear mentioning two particulars, which, 
in njy opinion, do discover in some measure the 
temper of thfe present jparliament, and bear an* 
alogy to those passages related by Plutarch iii 
the lives of certain great men ; which, as himself 
observes, although they be not of actions which 
make any great noise or figure in history, yet 
give more light into the characters of persons, 
than we could receive from an account of their 
most renowned achievements. 

Something like this may be observed, from 
two late instances of decency and good nature in 
that illustrious assembly I am speaking of. The 
first was, when, after tnat inhuman attempt upon 
Mr Harley, thej^ were pleased to vote an address^ 
to the queen, M^herein they express their utmost 
detestation of the fact, their high esteem and 
^reat concern for that able minister, and justly, 
impute his misfortunes to that zeal for her majesr 
ty's service, which had drawn upon him the ha- 
tred of all the abettors of popery and faction. I 
dare alfiriti, that «o distinguishing a mark of ho- 
nour and good will, from such a parliament, was 
more acceptable to a person of Mr Harley *s gene- 
rous nature, than the most bountiful grant that 
was ever yet n^ade to a subject ; as her majest^r's, 
answer, filled with gracious expressions in his la- 
vour, adds more to his real §lory, than any titles 
she could bestow. The prmce and representa-* 
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tives of the whole kingdom, join in their concern 
for so important a life ; these are the true rewards 
of virtm; and this is the commerce between 
noble spirits, in a coin, which the giver knows 
where to bestow, and the receiver how to value, 
although neither avarice nor ambition would be 
able to comprehend its worth. 

The other instance I intend to produce, of de- 
cency and good nature in the present House of 
Commons, relates to their most worthy speaker;* 
who having f unfortunately lost his eldest son, 
the assembly, moved with a generous pity for so 
sensible an affliction, adjourned themselves for ^ 
week, that so good a servant for the public might 
have some intei'val to wipe away a father's tears. 
And indeed that gentleman has too just an occa- 
sion for his grief, by the death of a son, who had 
already acquired so great a reputation for every 
amiable quality, and who might have lived to be 
sa great an honour and an ornament to his an- 
cient family. 

Before I conclude, I must desire one favour of 
the reader; that when he thinks it worth his 
while to peruse any paper written against the 
Examiner, he will not form his judgment by any 
mangled, quotation out of it, which he finds in 
such papers, but be so just as to read the para- 
graph referred to, which I am confident will be 
(ovind a sufficient answer to all that ever those 



* William Bromley, Esq. elected speaker, Nov. 33> 1710; and 
sworn of the privy council, June 23, 1711. He died February 6, 
1732. 

t Mr Bromle/s son died of the smallpox, and the House ad- 
journed for a week, that he might wipe off his tears. '* | tkink,^ 
fi^ys Swift to Stella, ** it is very handsomely done. But I believe 
one reason is, that they w^t Mr Harley so much/' 
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papers cw object; at.ileast IJbave sciari above 
£fty of th^m, and never yet observed one single 
Quotation tr^n-scribed with common canibuf . 
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THURSDAY^ APRIL 5^ 1710-11. 

'^Mb sua peccato imfediantur^ quo minus alterius pcccdta demon" 
strare possittt. 

Mo fault opr crime in themselves, hinders them from sisaithiiig 
into, and pointing out th« bult^ of others. 

I HAVE been considering the old Gonstitution 
of this kingdom ; comparing it with the monarchies 
and republics whereof we meet so many accounts 
in ancient story, and with those at present in most 
parts of Europe. I have considered our religion, 
established here by the legislature sboh after the 
Reformation. I have likewise examined the 
genius and dispCKsition of the people under that 
reasonable freedom they poesesis. Then I havd 
turned my reflections upon those two- great divi- 
sions of Whig and Tory, (whi4!5h some way or 
other take in the whote kingdom,)AVith the prin- 
ciples they both profess, as well as those where- 
with they reproacli one another. From all this, 
I endeavour to determine, from which side her 
present majesty may reasonably hope for most 
security to her person and government ; and to 
which ^he ought in prudence to trust the admi- 
Ttistration of her affairs. If these two rivals were 



feftUym^ irioro thiati parties, accordthg to the 
GOinmoQ acceptation or the word, I should agree 
with those politicians, who think a prince de^ 
9t?^nd9 fro^ms dignity, by putting himself at th^t 
bf^ad of either ;.aiiiid that his^visest course is tci 
keep them . iA a balance, raising or: depressing 
either, as it best suits with his designs. But 
wh^n the visiWe interest of his crown and king- 
doxt lie9 o&.'oiie.9ide; and when the other is but 
q^ fa<itioii> raised and strengthened by incidents 
agd mtriguw, ajod. by deceiving, the people with 
foAs^ irepreieiitatiohs of things ; he ought in prn-s 
4f P(e tb take^ the first opportunity of opening hii^ 
ilu^jeQts' feyes, and declaring himself in favour of 
those who are for preserving the civil and rcligi* 
ous rights of the nation, wherewith his own are 
so interwoven* , 

This was certftinly our case : for I do not take 
th<9 heads, advocates, and followers of the Whigs, 
to make up, strictly speaking, a national parfy ; 
h^ing patched up of heterogeneous, inconsistent 
parts, whom nothing served to unite, but the com- 
mon interest of sharing in the spoil and plunder 
of the people ; the present dread of their adver- 
saries, by Iv^hom .they apprehended to be called to 
^n account; and that general conspiracy of en- 
di^aivouring to overturn the church and state, 
which, however, if they could have compassed, 
they would certainly have fallen out among them- 
selves, and bfioke in pieces, as their predecessors 
did after they destroyed the.monatchy and reli- 
gion. For, r how could a Whig, who is iigainst all 
discipline,, agree with a presby terian, who carries 
i*. higher than the papistii theinselves? How 
CQuld a sdciniaiL adjust his middels to either ? or 
1|<W could any of these canent with a deist, or 
f^thinker, .wh^i they came, to consult upott 
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pointo of faith ? Neith^ would they h^ve agreed 
better in their ^sterns of government; where 
some would have been for a king under the limi^ 
tations of a Duke of Venice ; others for a Dutch 
republic ; a third party for an aristocracy ; and 
.most of all for some new fabric of their own con-* 
triving. 

* But, however, let us consider them as a party, 
and under those general tenets wherein they 
agreed, and which they publicly owned, without 
charging them with any that tney pretend to de- 
ny. Then, let us examine those principles of 
the Tories, which their adversaries allow them 
to profess, and do not pretend to tax them with 
any actions contrary to those professions: after 
which, let the reader judge which of these two 
parties a prince has most to fear; and whether her 
majesty did not consider the ease, the safety, and 
dignity of her person, the security of her crown^ 
and the transmission of monarchy to her protes- 
tant successors, when she put her affairs into the 
present hands. 

Suppose the matter were now entire ; the queen^ 
to make her choice; and for that end should order 
the principles on both sides to be fairly laid before 
her. First, I conceive the Whigs would grant, 
that they have naturally no very great veneration 
for crowned heads ; that they allow the person of 
the prince may, upon many occasions, be resist- 
ed by arms ; and they do not condemn the war 
raised against King Charles the First, or own it to 
be a rebellion, although they would be thought 
to blame his murder. They do not think the pre- 
rogative to be yet sufficiently limited; and have 
therefore taken care (as a particular mark of their 
veneration for! the illustrious house of Hanover) 
to clip it still closeragainst the next reign ; which. 
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consequently, they would be glad to see done in 
the present; not to mention, that the majority of 
them, if it were put to the vote, would dllbw 
that they prefer a commonwealth before a monar- 
chy. As to religion, their universal undisputed 
maxim is, that it ought to make no distinction at 
all among protestants ; and in the word protest 
tant, they include every body who is not a papist,' 
and who will by an oath give security to tile go- 
vernment Union in discipline and doctrine, the 
offensive sin of schism, tne notion of a church 
and a hierarchy, they laugh at, as fopp«ry, cant, 
and priest-craft. They see no necessity at all 
that there should be a national faith ; and what 
we usually call by that name, they only style the* 
religion of the magistrate. Since the dissenters 
and we agree in the main, why should the diffe- 
rence of a few speculative points, or itiodes of 
dress, incapacitate them from serving their prince 
and country, in a juncture, when we ought to 
have all hands up against the common enemy?' 
and why should tliey be forced to take the sacra- 
ment from our clergy's hands, and in our posture ;' 
or indeed why compelled to receive it at aJl, when 
they take an employment which has nothing to 
do with religion? 

These are the notions which most of that party ^ 
avow, and which they do not endeavour to dis-' 
guise or set off with false colours, or complain of • 
being misrepresented about* I have here placed 
them on purpose in the same light, which them- ' 
selves do in the very apologies they make for ' 
what we accuse them of; and how inviting evien' 
these doctrines are for such a monarch to close^ 
with, as our law both statute and common under- 
stands a king of England to be, let others decide. 
But then, if to these we should add other opinions, ' 
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yrhich most of their bwn writets jiktftify, aiad 
'which their universal practice has giveri a' sanctloii 
io.jijtliey are no more than whata priic^ might 
reasonably expect,, as the natural cbuErequence of 
those avowed principles. For, when such per- 
sons are at the head of affairs, the low opinion 
they have of princes will certainly lead them to • 
violate that respect they ought to bear ; and at 
the same time their own want of duty to their 
sovereign is lajgely made up, by exacting great- 
er submissions to themselves, from their fellow- 
subjects; it being indisputably true, th^t the same- 
principle of pride and ambition makes a man treat 
his equals with insolence, in the same proportion 
as he atfronts his superiors ; as both prince and 
people have sufficiently felt from the late ministry. 
^ Then, from their confessed notions of religion, 
as above related, I see no reason- to wonder/ 
why they countenanced not only all sorts of dis- 
fi^enters, but the several gradations of freethink- 
ers among us, all which are openly enrolled in 
their party ; nor why they were so averse from 
the present established form of worship, which, 
by prescribing obedience to princes from the 
topic of conscience, would be sure to thwart all 
their schemes of innovation. 

One thing I might add, as another acknow- 
ledged maxim in that party, and in my opinion 
as dangerous to the constitution as any I have 
mentioned ; I mean, that of preferring on all oc- 
casions the monied interest before the landed ; 
which they were so far from denying, that they 
would gravely debate the reasonableness and jus- 
tice of it; and at the rate they went on, might 
in a little time have found a majority of represen- 
tatives, fitly qualified to lay those heavy burdens 
on the rest of the nation, which themselves would 
not touch with one of their fingers. 
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However, to deal imjiartially, there &re slome 
motives, which might compel a prince under the 
necessity of affairs to deliver himself over to that 
party; They were said to possess the great bulk 
of cash, and consequently of credit, in the nation ; 
and thlB heads of them had the reputation of pre- 
siding over those societies, * who have the great 
direction of both; so that all applications for Ipans 
to the public service, upon any emergency, must 
be made through them ; and it might prove high- 
ly dangerous to disoblige them^ because in that 
case it was not to be doubted, that they would 
be obstinate . and malicious, ready to obstruct all 
affairs, not only by shutting their own purses, but 
by endeavouring to sink credit, although with 
some present imaginary loss to themselves, only 
to show it was a creature of their own. 

From this summarv of Whig principles and dis- 
positions, we find what a prince may reasonably 
fear and hope ftom that party. Let us now verv 
briefly consider th^ doctrines of the iTories^ which 
their adversaries will not dispute. As they prefer 
a well-regulated monarchv before all other forms 
of government) so they think it next to impossi-^ 
ble to alter that institution here, without invol- 
ving our whole island in blood and desolation^ 
Thev believe that the prerogative of a sovereign 
ought at least to be held as sacred and inviolable 
as the rights of his people ; if onlv for this reason, 
because, without a due share or power, he will 
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* The bank of England, and East India Company. The for- 
mer was 80 decidedly in the Whig interest, that the great Doctor 
Sacheverel, on appei^ring to give his vote for chusiilg governors and 
directors for the bank, was very riidely treated. Post Botfy April 
19, I7 10-11, .Nor ^ere the ministry successful in an attempt 
made about thstttirae, to put these great companies under X<{ry 
managgment* v> 

VOL. IV* . E 
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tiot be able to protect them. They think, that 
by many known laws of this realm, both statute 
and common, neither the person^ nor lawful au* 
thority of the prince, ought upon any. pretence 
whatsoever to be resisted or disobeyed. Their 
sentiments in relation to the church are known 
enough, and will not be controverted, being just 
the reverse to what I have delivered as the doc- 
trine and practice of the Whigs upon that article. 

But here I must likewise deal impartially too ; 
and add one principle as a characteristic of the 
Tories, which has much discouraged some' prin<- 
ces from making use of them in aifairs. Give the 
Whigs but power enough to insult their sovereign^ 
engross his favours to themselves, and to oppress 
and plunder their fellow-subjects; they presently 
grow into good humour and good language to^ 
ward the crown ; profess they will stand by it 
with their lives ana fortunes ; and whatever rude* 
nesses they may be guilty of in private, yet they 
assure the world that there never was so gracious 
a monarch. But to the shame of the Twies it 
must be confessed, that nothing of all thi& has 
been ever observed in them ; in or out of favour^ 
you see no alteration, farther than a little cheer- 
fulness or cloud in their countenances ; the high^ 
est employments can add nothing to their layal- 
ty ; but their behaviour to their prince, as weU 
as their expressions of love and duty, are in aU 
conditions exactly the same. 

Having thus impartially stated the avowed 
principle of Whig and Tory, let the reader deter- 
mine as he pleases, to which of these two a wise 
prince may, with most safety to himself and the 
public, trust his person and his affairs : and whe- 
ther it were rashness or prudence in her majesty, 
to make those changes in the ministry, which 



have be«i so highly ektoUed by some, and con- 
demned by others. 
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THUBSDAYi AFEIL l«j^ 17U. 

Trcf j^edei /am tHidmUis, tria taUa ttxta, 3 

Una dm dedit exUio ■ .r 

Such difttent forms of varion tht««ds combinM, 
One day destroy'd in conuuoa ruin join'd* 

I VBiTE this paper for the sake of the dissenters, 

J. wriT- ^^ *® ^ ^^ »««* spreading branch of 
jao Wbig party, that professes Christianity ; and 
"»e only one that seems to be zealous for any par- 
ticular system of it; the bulk of those we call the 
iw church, being generally indifferent and un- 
detemiined m that point ; and the other subdivi- 
sions having not yet taken either the Old or the 
wew Testament into their scheme. By the dis- 
senters therefore it will easily be understood, that 
of«!fL! t-Pf ^*'?y*.^^*' ^ *^ey include the sects 
Sv^wt t. *?f P*"***'"*»' *«^ others, which 
S„ ?^-^**^^ **?'''^ '°*«. th«™ «nce the Resto- 
ration. This sect, in order to make itself nation- 

dt SlTl^"^''' ^*' " ^^ '"^ * rebellion, mur- 
tZ^^^^A l^^l^oy ?»««archy and the church, 
s^s w J^Sf *"?^*' '"^ ^'*^^« hy i«« own divil 
Shk^ M "^ "^^y ^^'^ the king's return 
^d «H ? ""V*^- . However, the zealous a^Song them 
«id still entertain hopes of recoventtg the dtomi- 

18 
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uidn of grace : %v1iereof I have read a reftiarkable 
passage in a book published about the yeB.t l6Slj 
and written by one of their own side. As one of 
the regicides was going to his execution, a friend! 
asked* him, whether he thought the cause would 
revive ? He answered, The cause is in the bosom 
of Christ ; and as sure as Christ rose from the 
dead, so sure will the cause revive also. * And 
therefore the nonconformists were strictly watch- 
ed, and restrained by penal laws, during the reign 
of King Charles the Second ; the court and king- 
dom looking on them as a faction, ready to join 
in any design against the government in chutch 
or state. And surely this was reasonable enough, 
while so many continued' alive who had voted, 
and fought, and preached against both, and gave 
no proof that they had changed their principles. 
The nonconformists were then exactly upon the 
same foot with our nonjurors noWy whom we 
double-tax, forbid their conventicles, and keep 
imder hatches, without thinking ourselves pos<* 
sessed with a persecuting spirit; because we know 
they want nothing but tne power to ruin usi 



mn^ 



* I cannot find tbis peculiar expression among tlie '^ Speeches and 
Prayers of the King's Judges/' 1t60, nor in those of Harkstead, 
Okey, and Corbet, 1 662, nor iii the life anddeathof Sir Henry Vane,* 
Knt., 1662. That which approaches most near to it, occurs among 
the " Passages and occasional Speeches of General Harrison/'-*- 
** As he was going to suffer, one in derision called to him and said^ 
Where is your good old cause } He, with a' cheerful sitiile/ clapped 
his hand on his heart, and said. Here it is, and I am going to seal 
it with my blood.'^ 

Some very extraordinary expressions occur in tbefe dying 
speeches, as was indeed to be expected from the peculiar tenets 
of the sufferers. Col. John Jones said of the sledge in which he 
was dragged. to execution, that it was like the fiery chariot of Eli* 
jah| OfUjf it went thro^^h IleU^Sirixit^ ., 
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This, in my opinioin, should altogether silence 
the dissenters' complaints of persecution under 
king Charles the Second ; or make them show us 
wherein they differed at that time, from what our 
Jacobites are now. 

Their inclinations to the church were soon disr 
covered, when king James the Second succeeded 
to the crown ; with whom they unanimously join^ 
-ed in its ruin, to revenge them selves, for tnat re* 
straint they had most Justly ^uffer^d in jthe fore*- 
going reign ; not firoim the persecuting temper of 
the clergy, as their clamour^ would . suggest, but 
the prudenee and. caution of the legislature. The 
same indulgence against law was m^^deuse of by 
i}i£m and the papists; and they amicably employ*- 
icd their power, aS; in defence of ope common 
interest. 

But the revolution, happening soon after, serv- 
-ed to wash away the memory of. the rebellion ; 
upon which the run against popery was no doubt 
as just and seasonable, as that of fanaticism. after 
the restoration ; and the dread of popery being 
then our latest danger, and consequently the piost 
fresh upon our spirits, all mc|uths were open 
against. that; the dissenters wer^ rewarded with 
an indulgence by law ; the reheljion ^nd king's 
murder were now no* longer a reproach ; the for^ 
mer was only a civil war, and wnoiever durst pall 
it a rebellion, was a Jacobite and friend to France. 
This was the more^ unexpected, because, the re- 
volution being wholly brought about by church 
of. England hands, they hoped pne good conse- 
quence of it would be, the r^lieying ns from the 
encroachments of dissenters, a^ ^ell as those of 
papists ; since both had equally confederated to- 
ward our ruin : aAd therefore, when the crown 
was new settled,.. it. wqts hoped at }e^st that the 
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Test of I3ie coiistitutiba would be resrtored. But 
this affair took a very different turn : the dissen- 
ters had just maAe a shift to wive a tide, and join 
with the prince of Orange, when they found all 
was desperate with their protector king James ; 
and observing a party then forming against the 
old principles in church and state, under the name 
of Whigs and 10w-<rhurchmen, they listed them- 
selves of it, where they have ever since continu- 
ed. It is, therefore, upon the foot they now are, 
that I would apply myself to them, and desire 
they would consider the different circumstances 
at present, from what they were under when they 
began their designs against the church and mo- 
narchy, al>out seventy years ag(>. At that junc- 
ture they made up the body iDf the party; and 
whosoever joined with them from prmciples of 
Tevenge, discontent, ambition, or love of change, 
were all forced to shelter under their denomina- 
tion ; united heartily in the pretences of a fartl^er 
and purer reformation in religion, and of advan- 
cing the gr0at work ^us the cant was then) that 
God was about to do m these nations; received 
the systems of doctrine and discipline prescaribed 
by the Scots, and retdily took the covenant ; so 
that there appeared no division abnong them^ till 
after the common enemy was subdued. 

But now their case is quite otherwise: and I 
can hardly think it worth bemg of a party, upon 
the terms they have been received of late years. 
For, suppose the whole faction should at length 
succeed in their design of destroying the ^urch ; 
are they so weak as to imagine, that the new mo- 
delling of religion would be put into their hands ? 
would their brethren, the low-churchmen and 
freethinkers, submit to their discipline, their sy- 
nods, and their classes; ai^d divide the land<» of 
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bishdiis/or dedns aiid chapters^ among them? how 
can' mey help ohserviug, that their allies, instead 
of pretending more sanctity than other men, ar€ 
some of them for levelling all religion, and the 
resrt for abdlishtng it? Is it not manifest^ that 
they have been treated by their confederates ex- 
actly after the sime manner as they were by king 
James the Second ; made instruments to ruin the 
church ; not for their own sakes, but, under a 
pretended project of universal freedom in opinion, 
to advance the dark designs of those who employ 
them ? for, excepting the antimonarchial princi- 

Ele, and a few false notions about liberty, I see 
at tittde agreement between them ; and even in 
these, I believe, it would be impossible to con* 
trive a frame of government that would please 
them all, if they had it now in their power to try. 
But however, to be sure the presby terian institu- 
tioir would never obtain. For, suppose they 
should, in imitation of their predecessors^ propose 
to have no king but our Saviour Christ ; the whole 
clan of freethinkers would immediately object, 
and refuse his authority. Neither would their 
low-church brethren use them better, as well 
knowing what enemies they are to that doctrine- 
of unlimited toleration, wherever they are suffer- 
ed to preside. So that, upon the whole, I do not 
see, as their present circumstainces stand, where 
the dissenters can find better quarter than from 
the church of England. 

Besides, I leave it to their consideration, whe- 
ther, with all their zeal against the church, they 
ought not to show a little decency ; and how far 
it consists with their reputatk)n to act in concert 
with such confederates. It was reckoned a very 
infamous proceeding in the present most christian 
king, to assist the Turk against the emperor : policy 



and reasons of state were not allowed sufficient ex- 
cuses, for taking part with an infidel against a be-^ 
liever. It is one of the dissenters' quarrels agaiijst 
the church, that she is not enough reforafied from 
popery ; yet thej^ boldly entered into a kague 
with papists and a popish prince to destroy her. 
They profess much sanctity, and object against 
the wicked lives of some of bur members ; yet 
they have been long, and still continue, in strict 
combination with libertines and atheists to con- 
trive our ruin. What if the Jews should multi- 
ply, and become a formida^)le party among us ? 
Would the dissenters join in alliance withr-them 
likewise, because they agree already in sdme ge- 
neral principles, and because the Jew6 are allowr 
ed to be a stiffnecked and rebellious people ? * 

It is the part of wise men to conceal, their pas-^ 
sions, when they are not in circumstances of exert- 
ing them to purpose : the arts of getting power, and 
preserving, mdulgence, are very different, For 
the former, the reasonable hopes of the dissenters 
aeem to be at an end ; their comrades, the Whigs 
and freethinkers, are just in a condition proper to 
be forsaken; and the parliament, as well as the 
body of the people, will be deluded no longer. 
Besides, it sometimes happens for a cause to be 
exhausted and worn out, as that of the Whigs in 
general seems at f)rcsent to be : the nation had 
felt enough, of it. It is as vain to hope restoring 
that decayed interest, as for a man of sixty to 
talk of entering on a new scene of life, that is on- 
ly proper for youth and vigour. New circum? 
stances and new men must arise, as well as new 
occasions, which are not likely to happen in our 
timje. So that the dissenters have no game left 
it present, but to secure their indulgence ; ip or- 

r • > ,. . .» , 
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d^r to which, I will be so bold as to offer them 
some advice. 

First, That until some late proceedings are a 
little forgot, they would take care not to provoke, 
by any; violence of tongue or pen, so great a ma- 
jority as there is now against them ; nor keep up 
any lottiger that combination with their broken 
Mlies ;,«but disperse themselves, and lie dormant 
against some better opportunity. I have shown 
they <;ould have got no aid vantage, if the late par- 
ty had prevailed; and they w^ill certainly lo$e 
none by its fall, unless through their own fault. 
They 4)retend a mighty veneration for thcj queen ; 
let them give proof of it by quitting the ruined 
interest of those who have used her so ill ; and by 
a due respect to the persons she is pleased to trust 
at present with her affairs. When they can no 
longer hope to govern, when struggling can do 
them no good, and may possibly hurt them, what 
is left,- but to be silent and passive ? 

Scconcjly, Although there be no law (beside 
that of God Almighty) against occasional confor- 
mity, it would be prudence in the dissenters to 
use it as teijderly as they can : for, beside the in- 
fam9us hypocrisy of the thing itself, too frequent 
practice would perhaps make a remedy necessary. 
And aft^r all they have said to justify themselves 
in this point, it still continues hard to conceive, 
how. those consciences can pretend to be scrupu- 
I9US, upon which an employment has more power, 
^han the love of unity. 

In the last place, I am humbly of opinion, that 
the dissenters would do well to drop that lesson 
they have learned from their directors, of affect- 
ing to be under horrible apprehensions, that the 
Tories are in the interest of the pretender, and 
would be ready to embrace the first opportiiuity 
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of inviting him over. It is with the worist grace 
in the world that they ofFer to join in the cry 
upon this article ; as if those, who aloti« stood in 
the gap against all the encroachments of popery 
and arbitrary poM^er, are not more likely to keep 
out both, than a set of schismatics ; who/'to gra-. 
tify their ambition and revenge, did, trf the 
meanest compliances, encourage and spirit up 
that unfortunate prince, to fall upoh such mea- 
sures, as must at last hayfe ended I'll the ruin of 
our liberty and religion. • ^ - ^ 

P. S. I wish those who give themselves the trou- 
ble to write to the Examiner, wotild consider 
whether what they ^end would be proper for 
such a paper to take notice of. I had one let- 
ter last week, written as I suppose by a divine, 
to desire I would offer some reasons against a 
bill now before the parliament for ascertaining 
the tithe of hops ; from which the writer appre^ 
hends great damage to the clergy, especially 
the poorer vicars. If it be as he says, (and he 
seems to argue very reasonably trpon it) the 
convocation now sitting will, no doubt, upon 
due application, represent the matter to the 
House of Commons ; and he may expect all jus- 
tice and favour from that great b6dy, who 
have already appeared so tender of their rights. 

A gentleman likewise, who has sent me several 
letters relating to personal hardships he receiv-^ 
ed from some of the late, ministry, is advised 
to publish a narrative of them, they being top 
largp, and jiot proper for this paper. 
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No. XXXVII. 

< 

THVRSDAT^ APRIL 19$ ITH* 

Semper causit euttiorum magh movent gsom ijms evtuta. 

We are slways* miore moved at t&e cauies of ev^ats^ thao at Iba 
. . events tbomselveB. 

> 

I AH glad ta observe that several ayqng the 
Whigs hftve begun very much to obange their 
language of late. The style is now among the 
reasonable part of them, when they meet a man 
in business, or a itieanber of parliament; well, 
gentlemeu, if you go on as you have hitherto 
done^ we shall Ao longer have any pretence to 
complain: they find, it seems, that there have 
been yet no overtures made to bring in the preten- 
der, nor any preparatory steps toward it. They 
read no enslaving votes, nor bills brought in to en- 
danger thesul]9ect. The indulgence to scrupu- 
lous consciences is again confirmed from the throne, 
inviolatblv preserved, and not the least whisper 
offered that may affect it. All care is taken to 
support the war ; supplies cheerfully granted, and 
funds readily subscribed to, in spite of the lit- 
tl^ arts made use of to discredit them. The just 
resentments of some, which are laudable in them- 
selves, and to which, at another juncture, it 
might be proper to give way, have been softened 
or diverted by the calmness of others ; so that, 
upon the article of present management, I do not 
see hov any objection of weight can well be 
raised. 

liowcver, our adversaries still allege, that this 
great success was wholly unexpected, and out 
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of all probable view ; that in public affairs we 
ought least of all cithers to judge by events ; that 
the attempt of changing a ministry during the 
difficulties of a long war,' was rash and inconsi- 
derate ; that if the queen were disposed, by her 
inclinations, or from any personal dislike, for 
such a change, it might have been done with more 
safety in a time of peace ; that if it had miscar- 
ried by any of those incidents, which in all ap- 
pearance might have intervened, the consequen- 
ces woul4 perhaps have ruined the whole corfe- 
deracy ;. and therefore, however it has now su<i- 
ceeded, the experiment was too dangerous to 
try. " . .. . ii 

But this is what we can by "no means allow 
them. We never will admit rstthftess, or chance,' 
to have produced all this hannofny an-d order. It 
is visible to the world, that the sevferal steps t6- 
ward this change Were slowly taken, and with the 
utmost caution. The movers observed as they 
went on, how matters would beat; and advanced 
no* farther at first, than' so as they might be able 
to stop, or go back, if circumstances were not 
mature. Things were grown to such a height, 
that it wfts no longer the question, whether a 
person who aimed at an einplbyment, were a 
Whig or Tory ; much less, whether he had me- 
Ht, or proper abilities, for what he pretended to: 
he must owe his preferment only to the favou- 
rites ; and the crowtf was so far from nominating, 
that they would not allow it a negative. This 
the queen was resolved no longer to endure ; and 
began to break into their prescription, by be- 
stowing one or two places of consequence,* with- 

• See* Memoirs respecting the Change of Ministry, Vol* III. fpr 
Ithe circumstances attending il^ 
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out consulting -her ephbri, after they had fixed 
them for others, and concluded as nsual, that all 
their business was to signify their pleasure to her 
majesty. But, although the persons the queen 
had chosen, were such, as no objection could 
well be -raised against upon the score of party, 
yet the oligarchy took the alarm ; their sovereign 
authority was, it seems, called in question ; they 
grew into anger and discontent, as if their un- 
doubted rights were violated. AH former obli- 
gations to their sovereign now became cancelled ; 
and they put themselves upon the foot of the 
people, wno are hardly used after the most emi- 
nent services. 

. I believe all men, who know any thing in po- 
litics, will agree, that a prince thus treated by 
those he has most confided in, and perpetually 
loaded with his favours, ought to extricate him- 
self as soon as possible ; and is then only blame- 
able in his choice of time, when he defers one mi- 
nute after it is in his power; because, from the mon- 
strous encroachments of exorbitant avarice and 
ambition, he cannot tell how long it may continue 
to be so. And it will be found, upon enquiring into 
history, that most of those princes, who have 
been ruined by favourites, have owed their mis- 
fortune to the neglect of earlier remedies ; defer- 
ring to struggle, until they were quite sunk. 

The Whigs are every day cursing the ungovern- 
able rage, the haughty pride, and insatiable co- 
vetousness of a certain person,* as the cause of 
their fall ; and are apt to tell their thoughts, that 



* The Duchess of Marlborough ; whose haughty conduct to the 
Queen occasioned the rupture betwixt her majesty and the ad mi* 
nistration formed under the duchess's influence, and composed 
chiefly of her allies. 
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one single removal might have set all things li^t^ 
But the interests of that single person were found, 
upon experience, so complicated and woven with 
the rest, by love, by awe, by marriage, by al- 
liance, that they would rather confound heaven 
and earth, than dissolve such a union. 

I have always heard and understood, that a 
king of England, possessed of his people's hearts, 
at the head of a free parliament, and in full 
agreement with a great majority, made the true 
figure in the world that such a monarch ought to 
do ; and pursued the real interest of himself and 
his kingdom. Will they allow her majesty to be 
in those circumstances at present? And was it 
not plain, by the addresses sent from all parts of 
the island,^ and by the visible disposition of the 
people, that such a parliament would undoubted- 
ly be chosen ? and so it proved, without the court's 
using any arts to influence elections; 

What people then are these in a comer, to 
whom the constitutic^r must truckle ? If tbe wbote 
nation's credit cannot supply funds for the war, 
without humble applications from the entire le* 
gislature to a few retailers of money, it is high 
time we should sue for a peace. What new max* 
ims are these, which neither we nor our forefe^ 
thers ever heard of before, and which lu) wise 



♦ " The bulk of the High Church, or Tory party, being no lesi 
exasperated against the Low Church party than their leaders, wera 
uneasy at the long, not to say imperious reign, of the old miai«* 
sters and favourites ; they were both very industrious in procuring 
addresses, which, under pretence of expressing their loyalty to 
the Queen, and affection to the church established, were mainly 
levelled, like so many batteries, against the ministry and parlia- 
ment, and whole moderate party,"— Bc|yer'* Anmh of Qjuee^ 
Auntj VbU IX. p. 158. 
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institution would ever allow ? must our laws from 
henceforward pass the Bank and East India com- 
pany, or have their royal assent, before they are 
m force ? 

To bear some of those worthy reasoners talk- 
ing of credit, that she is so nice, so squeamish, 
#o capricious, you would think they were de- 
scribing a lady troubled with vapours or the co- 
lick, to be removed only by a course of steel, or 
swallowing a bullet. By the narrowness of their 
thoughts, one would imagine they conceived the 
world to be no wider than Exchange Alley. It 
is probable they may have such a sickly dame 
among them ; and it is well if she has no worse 
diseases, considering what hands she passes 
through. But the national credit is of another 
complexion ; of sound health, and an even tem-* 
per ; her life and existence being a quintessence 
drawn from the vitals of the whole kingdom ; and 
we find these money politicians, after all their 
noise, to be of the same opinion, by the court 
they paid her, when she lately appeared to them 
in the form of a lottery.* 

As to that mighty error in politics they charge 
upon the queen^ for changing her ministry in tne 



*The lottery bill received the royal assent on the 6th March, 
and advertisement was made, that payments would begin to be re« 
ceived on Tuesday the J 3th. But when the receivers met fur this 
purpose on the morning of that day, it was found that L. 27,000 
had been subscribed at the Bank of England above the first pay* 
ment of the whole smm of L. 1 ,500,000. So that the lottery wa» 
more than full before the books were opened. But such a cry was 
raised against the directors of the bank and stock-jobbers, for hav* 
ing engrossed the fund to the disappointment of the public, that 
they found themselves obliged to give up one- fifth part of the 
tickets purchased. As these monied men were chiefly Whigs, 
Swift's flsrcasm is easily understood* • 
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height of a war, I suppose it is only looked up-' 
on as an error under a Whiggish administration : 
otherwise the late king had much to. answer for, 
who did it pretty frequently. And it is well 
known, that the late ministry of famous memory, 
was brought in during the present war ; only with 
this circumstance, that two or three of th« chie^ 
did first change their own principles, and theft 
took in suitable companions. 

But, however, I see no reason why the Torjess 
should not value their wisdom by events, as well 
as the Whigs. Nothing was ever thought a more 
precipitate, rash counsel, than that of altering 
the coin at the juncture it was done ; yet the pru-' 
dence of the undertaking was sujBSciently justi- 
fied by the success. Perhaps it will. be said, that 
the attempt was necessary, because the whole spe- 
cies of money was so grievously clipped and 
counterfeit ; And is not her majesty's authority 
as sacred as her coin ? And has not that beeit 
most scandalously clipped and mangled, and of-^ 
ten counterfeited too ? 

It is another grievous complaint of the Whigs^ 
that their late friends, and the whole party,- are 
treated with abundance of severity in print, and 
in particular by the Examiner. They think it 
hard, that when they are wholly deprived of 
power, hated by the people, and out of all hope 
of establishing themselves, their infirmities should 
be so often displayed, in order to render them* 
yet more odious to mankind. This is what they 
employ their waiters to set forth in their papers> 
of the week ; and it is humorous enough to ob» 
serve one page taken up in railing at the Exa- 
miner, for his invectives against a discarded mi- 
nistry ; and the other side filled with the falsest 
and vilest abuses, against those who- are aow ia 
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the highest piower and credit with their sovereign, 
and whose last breath would scattpr them in si- 
lence and obscurity. However, although I have 
indeed often wondered to see so liiuch licentious- 
ness taken and connived at, and am sure it would 
not be suffered in any other country of Christen- 
dom ; yet I never once invoked the ^assistance of 
the gaol or pillory, which, upon the least provo- 
cation, was the usual style during their tyranny. 
There has not passed a week dtese twenty years, 
without some malicious paper scattered in every 
cofFee-house by the emissaries of that party, whe- 
ther it were down or up. I believe they will 
not pretend to object the same thing to us : nor 
do I remember any constant weekly paper with 
reflections on the late ministry or' junto. They 
have many weak defenceless parts; they have 
npt been used to a. regular attack v: and t^erefon^ 
it is that they are so ill able to endure one, when 
it comes to be their turn ; so that they complain 
more of a few months truths from us, than we 
did of all their scandal and malice for twice as 
many years, 

I cannot forbear observing upon this occasion, 
that those worthy authors I am speaking of, seem 
to me not fairly to represent the sentiments of 
their party ; who, in disputing with us, do gene- 
rally give up several of the late ministry, and 
freely .own many of their failings. They confess 
the monstrous debt upon the navy to have been 
caused by most scandalous mismanagement ; they 
allow the insolence of some, the avarice qf others, 
to have been insupportable ; but these gentlemen 
are most liberal, in their praises to those persons, 
and upon those very articles, where their wisest 
friends give up tTie point. They gravely tQll ua, 

VOL. IV. F 
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that such a one wa$ the most faithful servant 
that ever any prince had ; another, the most du« 
tiful ; a third, the most generous ; a fourth, of 
the grcateiit integrity ; so that I look upon these 
champions rather as retained by a cabal than a 
party ; which I desire the reasonable men among 
them would please to consider. 
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Jkuil^mM ef# In eacMiaitf put AgAav e&nHiteh&f iUciii d If 

It it shameful and unworthy in a state, whose support and pre* 
teiiration i« founded on laws, that the laws should be rendered 
useless, and evaded. 



I HAVE been often considering how it comes 
^ pass, that the dexterity of mankind in evil^ 
should always outgrow, not only the prudence 
and caution of private persons, but the continual 
expedience of the wisest laws contrived to pre- 
vent it. I cannot imagine a knave to possess a 
greater share of natural wit or genius, than an 
honest man. I have known very notable shar* 
pers at play^ who, upon other occasions, were as 

treat dunces as human shape can well allow ; and I 
elieve, the same might be observed among the 
6ther knots of thieves and pick-pockets about 



y 



thte town; * The proposition, however, is certain*^ 
ly true, and to be confirmed by a hundred install^ 
ces. A stSrivener, an attorney, a stockjobber, and 
ftany other retailers of fraud, shall not only be 
able td over-reach others much wiser than them« 
selves, but find out new inventions to elude the 
force of any l^w made against them. I suppose 
th^ reason of this may be, that as the aggressor 
is said to have generally the advantaj^e of the dc* 
fender, so the makers of the law, which is to de* 
fend our rights, have usually not so much Indus* 
try or vigour, as those whose interest leads theih 
to attack it. Besides, it rarely happens that m^n 
toe i^ewtirded by the public for their justice and 
Virtue ; nfeither do those who act upon such prin* 
ciplfes tk^ect anV recompense until the next 
world ; Wnereas mud, where it succeeds^ gives 
l^resent pay ; and this is allowed the greatest 
spur imaginable both to labour and invention. 
When a law is made to stop sohie growing evil^ 
the wits of those whose interest it is to break it 
with secrecy or impunity, are immediately at 
work; and even among those who pretend to 
fairer characters, many would gladly find means to 
avoid, what they would not be thought to vio- 
late. They desire to reap the advantage, if pos- 
sible, without the shame, or at least without the 
danger. This art is what I take that dexterous 
race o# men, sprung up soon after the Revolution, 
t6 have studied with great application ever since ; 
and to have arrived at great perfection in. Ac- 



^m^imint^tbi 



* It may lAcie^d be remarked, that msny of those who re- 
•emble the fox in the ingenuity of their uredatory itrati^ms, are» 
lifee \ht MM animal^ 4M1 ind iiieapaUe of reeeivtBg iattriKtion 
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cording to the doctrine of. some Romisb casuists, 
they have found out quam proph adpeccatum sine 
peccato possint accedere ; they can tell how to. go 
within an inch of an impeacnmenty and yet come 
back untouched. They know what degree of 
corruption will just forfeit an emplojon^nt, apd 
whether the bribe you receive be sufficient to set 
you right, and put something in your pocket be* 
Bides.; how much to a penny you may safely 
cheat the queen, whether forty, fifty, or, sixty per 
cent, according to the. station you are in, and the 
dispositions of the persons in office below and 
above you. . They have computed the price you 
may securely take or give lor a pl^ce, or what 
part of the salary you ought to reserve ; they can 
discreetly distribute five hundred pounds in a 
small borough, without any danger from the sta- 
tutes, against bribing at elections. They can 
manage a! bargain for an office by a third, fourth, 
or fifth hand, so that you shall not know whom 
to accuse ; they can win a thousand guineas at 
play in spite of the dice, apd send away the loser 
satisfied. They can passi th^ mosit exorbitant 
accounts, overpay the creditor with half his. der 
mands, and sink the rest. 

It would be endless to relate, or rather indeed 
impossible to discover, the several arts, which 
curious men have found out to enrich themselves, 
by defrauding the public, in defiance of the law. 
The military men, both by sea and land, have 
-equally cultivated this most useful science ; nei- 
ther has it been altogether neglected by the other 
sex ; of which, on the contrary, I could produce 
an instance, that would make o^rs blush to be so 
far outdone. 

Besides, to confesi^ the truth, our laws them^ 
selves are extrgmply defective in many articles, 
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which I take ftb he one ill effect of out best p6ssies- 
sion,. liberty. Some years ago the ambassador of 
a great prince * was arrested^ and outrages com-^ 
mitted on his person in our streets, without any 
possibility of redress from Westminster-hall, or 
the prerogative of the sovereign ; and the legis- 
lature; was forced to provide a remedy against the 
like evils in time to come, f A commission€^r of 
the stamped paper J was lately discovered to have 
notoriously cheated the public of great sums, for 
many years, by counterfeiting the stamps, which 
the law has made capital ; but the aggravation of 
his crii;ne proved to be the cause that saved his 
life ; and that ' additional heightening circum- 
stance of betraying his trust, was found to be a 
legal defence^ I am assured, that this notorious 
cheat of the brewers at Portsmouth, detected 
about two months ago in parliament, cannot, by 



* Peter the Creat, czar of Muscovy. 

t In September 1707> Matveof,Hhe Russian ambassador, hA^" 
ing taken leave at court, one Morton, alaceman, with some of his 
o&er' cieditorsv fearing he was about to leave the kingdom without 
satisfying their claims, had him arrested in the open street, and 
forced to a spunging house. Czar Peter the Great was violent and 
moLOrabie in his demand of satisfaction for this indignity ; nor waa 
it possible for « long time to convince him that the creditors had, 
bowavar imprudently, only availed themselves of:tbe means of re« 
covering (heir debts allowed them by the laws of the country ; and 
that, therefore, no legal punishment could be inflicted on them. 
At length, in 1709» the Czar consented to rest satisfied with the 
queen's formal excuses, on account of the insufficiency of the laws ; 
and. aa act was past to secure the persons, equipages, and effects 
of ambassadors, from such indignities in future. 

X He. was ajus^ce of peace, $^d worth twenty thousand pounds. 
His pame was Dyet. His trial took place at the Old Bailey 13 
Jan. 1710*1 1. See Journal to IkeUa^ 3d October, 1710. 
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any law now in fbrce> be punished in any degree 
^u^Uq the guilt ancl infamy of it. t Nay, what 
is almost iucredihle, had Guiscard survived his dc* 
te^t^ble attempt upon Mr Harley's person, all the 
ipilaming circumstances of the fact w/ould not; 
have su^ced, in the opinion of many l2^wye^€|, to 
have punished him with death; and the public 
must nave lain under this dilemma, either to con^ 
dwin him by a law ej^ p(^t f if cti^y (which would 
have been of dangerous consequence, and form 
an ignominious precedent,) or undergo the mor«i 
l^fication to see the greatest villain upon earth 
escape unpunished, to the infinite triumph and 
delight of pop£ry and faction. But even this ia 
not to be wondered at, when we consider, that of 
all the insolences offered to the queen since the 
act of indemnity, (at least that ever came to my 
ears^) I can hardly instance above two or thre^ 
which, by the letter of the law, could amount to 
high treason. 

From these defects in our laws, and the want 
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t H^ %ll!9di9 la « !Bcandaloi» abuse delected by ^jcpnaentatioa 
f^ip the victual Jen of the nayy, pM8enfeed«to ihe House, of Com- 
Jfu^a^. It mt^ fQUod^ ID each, seaman being aUowed seven piota 
^f beer per day; and atUhough, wken. ships were iapovt^ it^iraa 
V^ual for the capUun to allow great pact of the or^w to.gci asboTe» 
tbQ 9ame quao^tity waa charge lo government; Ibe ^llovsaaeeef 
^(^ ftbsQi^tees being held the perqAiisite of. the purser, and tbrougb 
iiff^ of .the captain. The surplus beer was either sold tO' merchant 
i|f$sse)s, oil, what was more common^ it was never received from the 
brewer, who gave the purser a sua of mon^jF in exchange for ih# 
diS^ence between. the quantity paid for bygovemment^ and thai 
actually sent on board the vessel. Ey these colii»ory coB^racIs, 
the nalino was defrauded of large sums. Thomas Ridge, Esq., a 
9iember <>f the House of Commons, was expelled the House, and 
ordered to be prosecuted by the attorney general for being acces* 
soiy to such a fraud. 
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of some 4iscf etiqnary power, %nMy lodged, to 
exert upon emergenqies ; as well as from the 
great, acquirements of ablrmen to elude the pe« 
nalties of those laws they break, if is no wonder 
that the injuries done to the public are sp seldom 
redressed. But besides, no individual suffers by 
any wrong he does to the commonwealth, in pro« 

?ortion to the advantage he gains by doing it. 
'here are seven or eight millions, who contribute 
to the loss, while the whole gain is sunk among 
a few. The damage suffered by the publie, is not 
so immediately or heavily felt by particular per* 
sons ; and the zeal of prosecutions is apt to arop 
and be lost among numbers. 

But imagine a set of politicians for mai\y years 
at the head of affairs, the game visibly their own, 
and by consequence, acting with great security ; 
may not these be son\etimes tempted to forget 
their caution, by length of time, by excess of 
avarice and ambition, bv the insolence or tiolehce 
of their nature, or perhaps by a mere contempt 
for their adversaries ? may not such motives as 
these put them often upon actions direptly against 
the law, such as no evasions can be found for^ 
aand which will lay them ^Uy open to the ven^ 
g^aoxce of a prevailing interest, whenever they 
are out of power? it is answered in the affirma* 
tive. And here we cannot refuse the late minis- 
try thdr due praises; who^< foreseeing a storm, 
provided for their own safety by two admirable 
e^edients, by which, with great prudence, they 
have escaped the punishnlients aue to pernici- 
ous counsels, and corrupt management. The first 
was to procure, under pretences hardly specious, 
a general act of indemnity, which cuts off all im- 
peachments. The second was yet more refined ; 
suppose, for instance, a counsel is to be pursued. 
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which is niceisary to cariy on the dangerous d# 
signs of a prevailing party, to preserve 4hein in 
power, :to gratify the unmeasurahle appetites of a 
few leaders civil and military, although by ha-r 
isarding the ruin of the whole nation ; this coun-; 
sel, desperate in itself, unprecedented in its ria- . 
ture, they procure a majority to form, into an ad- 
dress, which makes it look like the. sense of the. 
nation. . Under .that shelter they carry on their 
work, and lie secure against after-reekoningSv 

I must be so free to tell my meaning in .this ;. 
that among other things, I understand it of the. 
address made to the queen about three years ago, 
to desire that her m^esty would not consent: to 
a peace, Vithott the entire restitution of Spain ;* 
a proceeding, which, to people abroad, must look 
like the highest strain or temerity, folly, and gas- 
conade.* But we at home, who allow the. promo- 
ters of that advice to be no fools, can easily com- 
prehend the depth and mystery of it- They were 
assumed- by thist means^ to pin. down the war upon 
us ; consequently, to increase their own power 
and wealth, anJd multiply difficulties on the queen 
and kingdom, until they had fixed their party too 
; * firmly to be shaken, ^wheniever they should fiad 

themselves disponed to. reyerse their addressy .and 
y * give us leave to. wish for a peace. » : 

'If any maa entertains, a more favourable .opi- 
nion 4f * this monstrous . &tep in politics, . I, would 



1 



* In December 1707 9 both Houses of Parliament concurred ia 
an address to the queen, founded upon previous resolutions a4opt^ 
ed by the Lords, the first of which was, *' That lio peace could be 
safe or honourable for her majesty and her allies, if Spain and the 
Spanish West Indies were suffered to continue in^ljie possession of 
the house of Bourbon.'^ 
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si^k hint, wfa»t we must 4a iti cate we' ikd it inv- 
po&sibie* to recover Spaiii? ^ Those among the 
WhigSi^A^ho believe a God,- will confess that the 
events of war lie in his hands ; and the rest of 
tbeiAy. who acknowledge no such..po\rer, will ftl- 
l^.w, that . fortune has too great a share in the 
good or . ill success of military, actions, tO; Idt a 
wise man reason upon them, as if they werei en^ 
tirely in hfer power. If Providence should think 
^t ;to refijise' success to our artais, ^th how ill a 
grace^ with what shame .and confusion, shall we 
bcr obliged to recant that precipitate address, un- 
less the world will be so charitable to consjdef, 
that parliaments among us differ as much as prin- 
ces ; and that by the fatal conjunction of many 
unhappy circumstances, it i;5 very possible for 
our island to be represented sometimes by those, 
who have the least pretension^. So little truth 
or justice there is in what some pretend to ad- 
vauce„ that the actions of former senates ought 
always, to be treated with respect by the latter ; 
that thoi^ assemblies are all equally venerable, 
and no one to be preferred before another; by 
which argument, the parliament that began the 
rebellion . against King. Charles I, voted his trial, 
and appointed his murderers, ought to be remem- 
bered with respect. . ^ 
. But to return from this . digression ; it is very 
plain, that, qonsidering the defectiveness of our 
laws, the variety of cases^ the weakness of the 
prerogative, the power or cunning of ill*design- 
mg men^ it is possible that many great abuses 
may be visibly committed, which cannot be le- 
gally punished ; especially if we add to this, that 
some inquiries might probably involve those, 
whom upon other accounts it is not thought con- 
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vetiient to disturb. Therefore it is very false rei^-- 
soning, especially in the management of public 
affairs, to argue that men are innocent, bec^tisci 
the law has not pronounced them guilty. » 

I am apt to think it was to supply such defectk; 
as these, that satire was first introduced into the 
world; whereby those, whom neither religion, 
nor natural virtue, not fear of punishment, were 
able to 'keep within the bounds of. thfeir duty,' 
might be withheld by the shame of haviiig their 
crimes exposed to open view in the strongest co-* 
lours, and themselves rendered odious^ to man«> 
kind. Perhaps all this may be little regarded by 
such hardened and abandoned natures as I have 
to deia.1 with; but, next to taming or binding a 
savage animal, the best service you can do the 
neighbourhood, is to give them warning either ta 
arm themselves, or not come in its way. 

Could I have hoped for any signs ^of remorse 
from the leaders ot that faction, I should very 
gladly have changed my style, and forgot, or paS*^ 
sed by, their million of enormities. But they afd 
every day more fond of discovering their impo*^ 
tent zeal and malice; witness their conduct ill 
the city about a fortnight ago, which had so 
other end imaginable, )]^side that of perpleKing 
our affairs, and endeavouring to make things desM 
petate, that themselves may be thought neces« 
sary. While they continue in this frantic mOo4y 
I shall not forbear to treat them as they d«* 
serve ; that is to say, as the inveterate iirfow 
eileable enemies to our country, and its constat 
tution. ' . ' 
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TH^<^ Gnicchi of sedition will o^mplain. 

TaBitE h^ve been certain topics of reproach 
liberally bestowed, for some years past, by the 
Whigs and Tories, upon each other. We daarge 
the Kirnjer, with a design of destroying the esta- 
blished church, and introducing fanaticism and 
freethinking in its stead. We accuse them as 
f aemtea tQ n^onarchy ; as endeavouring to under j 
nine the present torm of government, and to 
i^uild a commonwealth, or some new scheme of 
^}r own, upon itis ruins. On the other side, 
their clamours against us may be summed up in 
those three formidable worda, Popery, Arbitrary 
Vvwex, and the Pretender* Our accusations 
9g^)ns^t them we endeavour to make good by cer« 
t^U overt acts ; such as their perpetually abusinj 
the whole body of the clergy ; their declaret 
QQatempt for the very order of priesthood; theif 
aversion against episcopacy ; the public encour«- 
agemeat and patronage they give to Tindal, To-^ 
land| and other atheistical writers ; their appear^ 
ing a$ p^ofe&sed advocates retained by the dis - 
sientera, excusing their separation, and laying the 

Suilt of it to the obstinacy of the church ; their 
requent endeavours to repeal the test, and their 
aetting" up the indulgence to scrupulous consciem 
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ces, as a point of greater importance than the esta- 
blished worship. The regard they bear to our 
monarchy, has appe^re^i ;i>y their openlj^ ridicu- 
ling the martyrdom of King Charles I. in their 
calves-head clubs, their common discourses, and 
their pamphlets; their denying the unnatural 
war raised against that prince, to have been a re- 
bellion ; their justifying -his murder in th^ allow- 
ed papers of the week ; their industry in publish- 
ing and spreading seditious and republican tracts, 
such as LudlQw's Memoirs, Sidney on Government, 
and many others ; their endless lopping of the 
prero^tive, and mincing into nothing he*r fnajes- 
ty's tides to the crown, . . 

' What proofs they bring fyt our endeavouring 
to introduce popery, arbitrary power, and the* 
pretender, I cannot readily tell, and would be 
glad to hear; however, those important words 
having, by dextrous management, been found of 
mighty service to their cause; although applied 
with: little colour either of reason or justice; I 
have been considering, whether they nmy not be 
adapted: to more proper objects. 

As to popery, which is the firS't of these ; to 
deal plainly, I can hardly think there is any set 
of men among us, except the professors of it, who 
have any direct intention to introduce it here J 
but the question is, whether the principles anil 
practices of us, or the Whigs, be most likely to 
make way for it ? It is allowed on all hands, that 
among the methods concerted at Rome, for bring- 
ing over England into the bosom of the catholic 
church, one of the chief was to send Jesuits^ and 
other emissaries, in lay habits; who, personating 
tradesmen and mechanics, should mix with the 
people, and under the pretence of a farther and 
purer reformation, endeavour to divide us into aa 
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many sects as possible ; which would either put 
us under the necessity of returning to our old 
errors, to preserve peace' at home ; or, by our 
divisions, make way for some powerful neighbour, 
with the assistance of the pope's permission, and 
a consecrated banner, to convert and enslave us 
at once. If this has been reckoned good politics, 
(and it was the best the Jesuit schools could in- 
vent) I appeal to any man, whether the Whi^s, 
for many years past, have not been employed in 
the very same work ? They professed on all occa- 
sions, that they knew no reason why any one 
system of speculative opinions (as they term the 
doctrines of the church) should be established by 
law, more than another; or why employments 
should be confined to the religion of the magis- 
trate, and that called the church established. 
The grand maxim they laid down was, that no 
man, for the sake of a few nations and cerejnor 
nies, under the names of doctrine ai^d di^icipline, 
should be denied the liberty of serving his coun- 
try : as if places would go a begging unless browns- 
ists, familists, sweet-siiig^rs, quakers, anabap- 
tists, and miiggletonians, would take them off 
our hands. 

I have been sometimes imagining this scheme 
brought to perfection, and how diverting it would 
be to see half a dozen sweet-singers on the bench 
in their ermines, and two or three quakers with 
their white staves at court. I can only say, this 
project is the very counterpart of the late king 
James's design, which he took up as the best me- 
thod for introducing his own religion, under thp 
pretext of a universal liberty of conscience, aijd 
that no difference in religion should mak^ any in 
his favour. Accordingly, to save appearp-nces, he 
dealt some employments among dissenters of most 
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denomintitibtis ; and what he did was, no doub^ 
in pursuance of the best advice he could get at 
home or abroad ; but the church thought it the 
most dangerous step he could take for her destruc-» 
tion. It is true king James admitted papists 
among the rest, which the Whigs would not : but 
this is sufficiently made up by a material circum-» 
stance, wherein they seem to ha\^ much oUt-don6 
that prince, and to have carried their liberty of 
conscience to a higher point, having granted it 
to all the classes of freethinkers, (which the ni<3* 
conscience of a popish prince would not give him 
leave to do) and were therein mightily overseen ; 
because it is agreed by the learned, that thete is 
but a very narrow step from atheism, to the other 
extreme, superstition. So that upon the whole, 
whether the Whigs had any real design of bring* 
ing in popery or not, it is Very plain 'that they 
took the most effectual step toward it j and if the 
Jesuits had been their immediate directors^ they 
could not have taught them better, nor have 
found apter scholars. 

Their second accusation is, that we encourage 
and maintain arbitrary power in princes ; and pro- 
mote enslaving doctrines among the people. This 
they go about to prove by instances ; producing 
the particular opinions of certain divines in king 
Charles II.'s reign, a decree of Oxford university, 
and some few writers since the Revolution. What 
they mean is the principle of passive obedience 
and non-resistance, which those who affirm, did, 
I believe, never intend should include airbitrary 
power. However, although I am sensible that it 
is not reckoned prudent in a dispute to make any 
concessions, without the last necessity j yet I do 
agree, that, in my own private opinion^ some 
writers did carry that tenet of passive obedience 
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to a height^ which seemed hardly consistent with 
the liberties of a country, whose laws can neither 
be enacted nor repealed, without the consent of 
the whole people : I mean not those, who affirm 
it due in general, as it certainly is, to the legisla- 
tare; but such as fix it entirely in the prince's 
person. This last has, I believe, been done by 
a very few ; but when the Whigs quote authors 
to prove it upon us, they bring in all who mention 
it as a duty in general, without applying it to 
princes abstracted from their senate. 

By thus freely declaring my own sentiments of 
passive obedience, it will at least appear that I do 
not write for a party ; neither do I upon any oc- 
casion pretend to speak their sentiments, but my 
own. The majority of the two Houses, and the 
present ministry (if those be a party) seem to me 
tn all their proceedings to pursue the real interest 
of church and state ; and if I should happen to 
differ from particular persons among them, in a 
sinsle notion about government, I suppose they 
wiU not upon that account explode me and my 
paper. However, as an answer, once for all, to 
the tedious scurrilities of those idle people, who 
affirm I am hired and directed wHat to write, I 
must here inform them, that their censure is an 
effect of their principles. The present ministry 
are under no necessity of employing prostitute 
pens ; they have no dark designs to promote by 
advancing heterodox opinions* 
)^ But (to return) suppose two or three private di- 
vines under king Charles the Second did a little 
overstrain the doctrine of passive obedience to 
princes ; some allowance might be given to the 
memory of that unnatural rebellion against his fa- 
ther, and the dismal consequences of resistance. 
It is plain; by the proceedings of the churchmen 
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before and at the Revolution, that this doctrine 
was never designed to introduce arbitrary power. .^ 

I look upon the Whigs and dissenters to be ext 
actly of the same political faith ; let^us therefore 
see, what share each of them had in advancing 
arbitrary power. It is manifest, that the fana-? 
tics made Cromwell the most absolute tyrant in 
Christendom.* The rump abolished the House.of 
Lords, the army abolished the rumj>, and by thxs 
army of saints ne governed. The dissenters took 
liberty of conscience and employments from the 
late king James, as an acknowledgment of his 
dispensing power ; which makes a king of Engt 
land as absolute as the Turk. The Whigs, under 
the late king, perpetually declared for keeping up 
a standing army in times of peace ; which , has^ 
in all ages, been the first and great step to the 
ruin of liberty. They were besides discovering 
every day their inclinations to destroy the rights 
of the church, and declared their opinion in all 
companies against the bishops sitting in the House 
of Peers ; which was exactly copying after .their 
predecessors of 1641. I need not say, their :real 
intentions were to make the king absolute ;: but 
whatever be the designs of innovating men, they 
usually end in a tyranny ; as we may see by a hunr 
dred examples in Greece, and in the later com- 
monwealths of Italy mentioned by MachiaveL 

In the third place, the Whigs accuse us of ;a de- 
sign to bring in the pretender ; and to give it a 
greater air of probability, they suppose the queen 
to be a party in this design ; which, however, is 



^ Frpm tbis and many previous passages, it is obvious, tbat in 
joining the Tories, Swift reserved to himself the right of putting his 
own interpretation upon the speculative points of thefr politicill 
creed. 
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BO ve|y extraordinary suppositioa in tHQs$» ^Y^o 
baveadi^anced isuch singular paradox^ concerning 
Greg and Guiscard. Upon tk\$ artick tliQir charg^p 
M geottal, without ev^r offering to produce an 
instaqce. But I verily think and believe, it will 
appear no paradox, that if ever he be brought 
in, the Whig9 are his £Qen. For first, it is an uni^ 
doubted truth, that a 3'ear or two after the Rer 
volution, several leaders of that party had their 

Eardons sent them by the late king James ; and 
ad entered upo^ measures to restore him, on ac<- 
eonnt of some disobligatiou they received from 
king William. * Besides, I would a«k, whether 
those who were under the greatest tie$ of grati- 
tude to King James, are not at this day become 
tile n^ost zealous Whigs ? and of what party those 
are now, who kept a long correspondeuce with 
St Germans? 

It is likewise very observable of late, that the 
Whigs^ upon all occ^aions, profess their belief of 
the pretender's being no impostor, but a real 
prince, bom of the late queen's body; which,' 
whether it be true or false, is very unseasonably 
advanced, considering the weight such an opir 
mou must have with the vulgar, if they once 
thoroughly believe it. Neither is it at all improba" 
ble, that the pretender himself puts his chief 
hopes in the friendship he expects^ from the dis*- 
scntera and Whigs, by his choice to invade the 
kingdom, when me latter were mo3t in credit ; and 
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* Marjb^roughy Supderland, ^nd Godolphin, aro said to have 
beeii of this number ; and it is added, th^t when the pardon was 
offered to iJames for his signature, he exclaimed, He never could 
forg}ve'I|Ord Churchill untilhe should effeice the ipemory of his ii^* 
gratitude, by some eminent service* 

VOL. IV. Q 
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he had reason tx> count upon the former^ from 
the gracious treatment they received from his 
supposed father, and their joyful acceptance of 
it. But farther, What could be more consistent 
with the Whiggish notion of a revolution princi- 
ple, than to briii ff in the pretender ? A revolution 
principle, as their writings and discourses have 
taught us to define it, is a principle peitpietually 
disposing men to revolutions ; and this is suit- 
able to the famous saying of a great Whig, that 
the more revolutions the better ; which, bow odd 
a maxim soever in appearance, I take to be the 
true characteristic of the party. 

A dog loves to turn round often; yet after cer- 
tain revolutions he lies down to rest : but heads 
under the dominion of the moon, are for perpe- 
tual changes, and perpetual- revolutions;, besides, 
the Whigs owe all their wealth to wars and revo- 
lutions ; like the girl at Bartholomew fiir^ who 
gets a penny by turning round a hundred times 
with swords in her hands.* • 

To conclude, the Whigs have a natural faculty 
of bringing in pretenders, and will therefore pro- 
bably endeavour to bring in the great one at last. 
How maiiy pretenders to wit, honour, nobility, 
politics, have they brought in these last twenty 
years : in ^hort;, they have been sometimes able 
to procure a majority of pretenders in parliament ; 
and wanted nothing to render the work complete, 
except a pretender at their head. 



*An exhibition described at length in Ward's Lo^idon Spy. 
The wonder and dexterity of the feat consisted in the damsel sus- 
taining a number of drawn swords upright upon her hands, shoul- 
ders, and neck, and turning round to nhnbly as tp make the 
iipectators giddy. . * . , . .. .... 

■ ^'1 * • ••• 
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No. XL. 

THURSDAY, MAY 10, 1711. 
!Dos est magna parentum virtus, . 
The virtae of parents is a large dowry to their children. 

I TOOK up a paper* some days ago in a coffee- 
house ; and if the correctness of the style, and. 'a 
superior spirit in it, had not immediately unde- 
ceived me, I should have been apt to imagine I 
had been reading an Examiner. In this paper 
there were several important propositions ad?- 
vanced. For instance, • that Providence had rais- 
ed up Mr Harley to be an instrument of great 
good, in a very critical juncture, when it was 
much wanted ; that his very enemies acknow- 
ledge liis eminent abilities, and distinguished me- 
rit, by their unwearied and restless endeavours 
against his person and reputation ; that -they have 
had an inveterate malice against both ; that he 
has heen wonderfully preserved from some unpa- 
rallelfed attempts; with. more to the same pur- 
pose. I immediately^compated, by rules of arith- 
metic, that in the last cited words there was 
something more intended than the attempt of 
Guiscard, which, I think, can. properly pass but 
for one of the some. And although I dare not 
pretend to guess the author's meaning ; yet the 
expression allows such a latitude, that I would 
venture to hold a wager, most readers, both Whig 
and Tory, have agreed with me, that this plural 

■ ' ■ ■ ■' ■ 1 ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' 

* The tpe^ken^^ congratalation of Mr Harley in the name of 
the House^- on hisescup^ and recovery ."^-See the f^e;(t Nupber. 
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number must in all probability, among other facts, 
take in the business of Greg. 

See now the difference or styles. Had I been 
to have told my thoughts on this occasion, in- 
stead of saying how Mr Harley was treated by 
some persons, and preserved from some unparal- 
leled attempts, I should, with intolerable blunt- 
ness and ill manners, have told a formal story of 
a committee sent to a condemned criminal in 
Kewgate, to bribe him with pardori, on condi- 
tion he would swear high treason against his ms^s- 
Jter, who discovered his correspondency and se^ 
cufe4 his person, when a certain grave ppUticiaii 
liad given him warning to make w,^ escape ; and 
by tms means I should have drawn a whol^ swarm 
of hedge- writer a, to exhaust their c&t^ogue of 
6curriliti,e« ags^inst m^e, as a liar and slan()erer. 
But, with submission to the author of that fpre- 
mentioned paper, I think he has. carried that ex- 
pression to tfa^ utmost it will bear ; for, after all 
this notice, I know of but two attempts agwist 
Mr Harley, that can really be called wiip^^rfiHel- 
ed, which are those aforesaid of G reg and Guin-' 
card ; and as to the rest, 1 will engag!^ tQ mx^h 
lei them from the story of Catiline, a^d Pthejp* J 
could produce. 

However, I cannot but observe, with infinite 
pleasure, that a great part of what I have cbar^ged 
upon the late prevailing faction, and for affirns-'' 
ing which I laauve been ador»ed with so mftny . dfi- 
b^t epithets^ has been sufficiently eoiiifinnie^d 9i 
several times, uy the resolutions of one - QP w^ 
other house of parliament. I may ther^f^rq naw 
say, I hope, with good authority, that there 
have been some unparalleled attempts against 
Mr Harley ; that thfe late ministry were justly' to 
Vlame in some mamrgements, which oecasioned the 
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unfot-tutl^te battle^ Ai^^nsa^ ^nd tkd disappoint^ 
Ttimt 2Mt Tduloh ; that the public has lleen grier^ 
ously Wronged by meet notorious &auds during 
the Whig administration ; that '■ those who ad- 
vised the bringing ib tiie Palatines, were eniK- 
mi^s to the kingdom ; that tlm late Managers of 
the f eV^Uue haris nbt duly passed their accounts 
fiMr ci gre^t part <of thirty-five millioiis, and ought 
ndt t» hi ttusted in such employments any mone. 
Perhaps, iii a little time, I tnay venture to af- 
fittti Some other paradoxes of this kind, and pro- 
duce the same voudhers. ' And perhaps also, if it 
had not been so busy a period, instead of dne Ex- 
aHliner, the late hiinistry might have bad above 
four hundred, feach of whose little fingers would 
be hieavi^r than my loins. It md^kes me think of 
Neptune's threat to the winds : 

Thus! when the sons of iEolus had almost sunk 
the ship with the tempests they raised, it was ne- 
cessary to smooth the ocean, and secure the ves- 
-sel, instead of pursuing the offenders. 

But I observe the general expectation at pre- 
sent, instead of dwelling any longer upon con- 
jectures who is to be punished for past miscar- 
riages, seems bent upon the rewards intended 
to those, who have been so highly instrumental 
in rescuing our constitution from its late dangers. 
It is the observation of Tacitus, in the life of 
Agricola, that his eminent services had raised a 
general opinion of his being designed by the em- 
peror for praetor of Britain : Nullis in hoc mis se?'- 
monibus, sed quia par videbatur ; and then he adds, 
Non semper errat fama, aliquando et eUgit. The 
judgment of a wise prince, and a general dispo- 
sition of the people, do often point at the same 
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person ; and sometimes the popular wishes. do of- 
ten foretel the reward intended for some supe- 
rior merit. Thus, among several deservii^ per- 
sons, there are two, whom the public yOgue has 
in a peculiar manner singled out, as diesigned 
very soon to receive the choicest marks of the 
royal favour ; one of them to be placed in a veny 
high station, and both to increase the number of 
our nobility.* Thi^, I say, is the general conjec- 
ture ; for I pretend to none, nor will be charge- 
able if it be not fulfilled ; since it is enough for 
their honour, that the nation thinks them wor* 
thy of the greatest rewards. 
' Upon this -occasion,. I cannot but take notice, 
that of all the heresies in politics profusely scat- 
tered by the partisans of the late administration, 
none ever displeased me more, or seemed to have 
more dangerous consequences to monarchy, than 
that pernicious talent, so much affected, of dis- 
covering a contempt for birth, family, and an- 
cient nobility. All the threadbare topics of poets 
and orators were displayed to discover to us, that 
nierit and virtue were the only nobility ; arid that 
the advantages of blood could not make a knive 
of a fool, either honest or wise. Most popular 
commotions We read of in the histories of Greece 
^rid Rome, took their rise from unjust quarrels 
tp the nobles ; and in the latter, the plebeians' 
ehcroachinents on the patricians were the first 
cause of their ruin. 

Suppose there' be nothing but opinion in the 
difference of blood, every body kriows, that au- 
thority is very much founded oh opinion. But 
surely that difference is not wholly imaginary. 



*Harley arid Harcourt. 
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The iadvitntftges of a liberal education, of choos^ 
mff th^ best companions /to converse with, ndi 
being under the necessil>y ojB practising little mean 
tricks by^ ascaatyi allowance, the enlarging of 
thought, and acquiring the: knowledge of men 
amd things by travel^, the example of ancestors 
inciting to great and good actions ; these are usu-- 
ally. some: of the opportunities that fall in the 
way of those,: who are born of what we call the 
better families : and,* allowing genius to be equal 
in them and the. vulgar, the odds are clearly on 
their side. .Nay, we may observe in some, who, 
by the appearance of merit, or favour of fortune, 
have risen to great stations.from an obscure birth, 
that they have still retained some sordid vices of 
their parentage or education; either insatiable 
avarice, ioT ignominious falsehood and corrupt 
tioi:i. . 

To say the truth, the great neglect of educa^ 
tiofx m several noble families, whose sons are suf- 
fered .to pass the nK>st improvable seasons of their 
youth in vice and idleness, have too much les- 
sened their reputation : but even this misfortune 
we owe, among all the restj to that Whiggish 
practice of reviling, the universities, under the 
pretence of their inrtilling pedantry, narrow 
principles, and high-*cbureh doctrines. 

I wOuld not be thought to undervalue merit 
and virtue, wherever they are to be found ; but 
will allow them capable of the highest dignities 
in a state, iwhen they are in a very great degree 
of eminence. A pearl holds its value, though 
it be found i& a dunghill ; but however, that is 
not the mo^t probable . place to search for it. Nay, 
I will go farther, and ,admit, that a man of qua- 
lity without i»erit, is just so much the worse for 
his quality ; which at once sets his vices in a 
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more public vifew^ snd repknbaches hinl M theka. 
But, bn the other side, I doubt those ^S/dib an 
always Ulidervaluitig tbs ^vantages of biiiib, aiid 
Celebrating personal merit, have principaliy kh 
eye to their own, which they are fully totisiled 
with, and which nobody will dispute with then 
about ; whereas they einnot, without impudebett 
and folly, pretend to be nobly born ;' beeaiDese 
thU i^ a secret too easily discovered : f0iriici«niei&^» 
|)arentage is so nicely inquired into as that of as^ 
sumh^g upstarts, especially when th^y aifect to 
make it belter than it is^ (as they ofteii do) ot 
behave themselves with insolence. 
. But whatever may be the opinion of others np-^ 
on this subject, whose philosophical scorh fOf 
blood and families reaches even to those that ate 
royal, or perhaps t06ls its rise ftatti a Whiggish 
contempt of the latter ; I am pleased to find tw4 
such instances of ekti»aordihary merits as I h&ve 
mentioned, joined with «tn<iieht uiid honourafeli^ 
birth ; which, whether it be ^f neal or ipfiotgina^ 
value, has been held in veneration by ail Wise 
polite states, both ancieht and Modern. AbA as 
much a fbppety as men pn^tend to think it^ tao^ 
thing is more observable in those who rise to 
great place or Wealth frofn mean originals^ tliaii 
their mighty solicitude to convince the worid> 
that they are not so low as is commonly believed. 
They are glad to find it made out, by some strain- 
ed genealogy, that they have a remote alliance 
with better families. Cromwell himsfelf was 
pleased with the impudence of a flattet<er, who 
undertook to prove nim descended fVoin a branch 
of the royal stem. I know a citizen who aidds or 
alters a letter in his iiame, with every plum he 
acquires ; he now wants only the change of ^ 



vov^ei f i6^ be illied to a soveretgii prince ill Ita^ 
fy ;| aoMl thst perhaps hb may contrive to be done 
by a msiitake of the graviet* upon his tomb-stoiiiei 
When I iojk upon this isubject of nobility^ Ikiti 
sorry for the occasion giv^n me to mention the 
loss of a person, who is so great an ornament to 
it, as the late l6rd president;^ who began early 
to distinguish himself in the public service^ and 
p^isfefd through the highest employments of state, 
in the mo^t difficult times, with great . abilities 
ahd untainted honour. As he was of k good old 

mmimy^Ammmmi \ m li^i m ■>■■<■■■■»■■■■■■ I lil n .i. 

• * * • ■ -* • 

' *^iV li. FuTrtrtfe. ' f Parties^. 
t LGiwfliice;H]ril*9 burt of iRoehHter, second son of the great 
Lord Clai^qdptu He had much of the elevated apirit of bis h^ 
theri thou^ inferior in capacitjTy and was a disdogvi^ed leade^ 
ilt tbe Tonel tnrough tke Whole reigh of Charles tl. In that it 
iUia^f Udrd R^chest^f reftls^d to change his religion, and was 
4hB{mtcd bf theMicieOf'ti^asui^r; nor did hh consai^itiity ti 
Queen Mary prpfruie him much favour in the reign of Kiq^ YfiU 
liam, who used to say, that the year 1700, in which he was placed 
at the head of affairs, was the most uneasy in his life. Upon the 
accession of Anne^ .h.e became a second time liord Lieutenant of 
Ireland ; wliich office he resigned so soon as the Whigs began to 
prevail in^e queen's mini$Cry> . Aftelr theifdisgri^ce he was made 
Vre8iden(t 9if the CQund)> jtn recm'ef Lord Soiners» und died 2d 
M^y 17ll#. Most.aatbols^ Burnet himself not. ekcepttd, speak 
favourably of Roch^efter, The Diicheis of Marlborough- arlon^ 
jMunta^hJim to disadvantage 3 chiefly, I suppose, owtng to her jea^ 
lousy of his title by birth to have influence with the queen. Het 
grace uses this odd «xpres$ion : ^' When one considers that 
his relation to her was by soch a tart ^ accident j 'dst an amaeing 
thing that he should imagine that he was to domineer over 
the queen, and every body else, as he did over his own family/* 
Now, the accident alluded to, was that of the queen's father, 
when Duke of York, fulfilling the solemn contract under which 
he had been admitted to her mother^s bed ; without which acci- 
dent, it seems pretty clear, that Queen Anne either would not 
have existed at all, or certainly would not have mounted the 
throne. The Duchess makes the same confusion respecting the 
queen's identity, which embarrassed the poor Irishman who com* 
plained of being changed at nurse* 
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age, his principles of religion cmd loyalty faEd re*'- 
isieived ixo mixture from late infusfOBft^ . but were 
inj»tilled into him by: his illustrious father, and 
pther noble spirits, who had exposed their lives 
and fortunes for the royal martyr : 

i 

Pulcherrima prolest 



Magnanimi heroes nati meliorihus, dnnis. 

His first great action was, like Scipioj, %q der 
fend his father when oppressed by numbers ; and 
his filial piety was. not only rewarded .with ^lo^g 
life, but with a son, who, upon the like occa- 
sion, would have shown the' same resolution.* No 
man ever preserved his dignity better when he 
was out of power, nor showed mdfe affability 
while he was in. To conclude, his character 
(which I do not here pretend to draw) is such as 
his nearest friends may s^ely trust to the most 
impartial pen ; nor wants the least of that allow^ 
ance^ which, they say, is required for those who 
are dead. 



* Dr Barton, speaking of Edward Earl 6i ClateMdon, says, " I 
cannot omit this remarkable drcomstaAce In fatou'r of his inno- 
cency, that when the tomnltiioTis pei|>!exed charge of -accumti- 
lated treasons was preferred against him by the €t)nim6hlif, his 
son, Lawrence, then a member of that House, stepft forth ' witk 
this brave defiance to his accusers, That if they could make out 
any proof of any one single article, he would, as he wa!s"abtho«' 
rised, join in the condemnation of bis father/'-* Gdctff/refH?9r^ of 
Clarendon's History J p. 111. 
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No. XLI. 



THUBSDAY> may;17, ITU* 

I * ' 

Quern cur distringere caner^ 



Tutus ab infestis latronibm f 



Safe it lies 
Within the sheath, till thieves and villains rise. 

I NEVER let slip an opportunity of endeavout' 
ing to convince tne world, that I am not partial j 
and to confound the idle reproach of my being 
hired or directed what to write in defence of the 
present ministry; or for detecting the prajctites 
of the former. When I first undertook this papeify 
I firmly resolved, that if ever I observed • any 
^ross neglect, abuse, or corruption in the pub- 
he management, which might give any just of- 
fence to reasonable people ; I would take notice 
of it with that innocent boldness which becomes 
an honest man, and a true lover of his country ; 
at the same time preserving the respect due to 
persons so highly entrusted by so wise and ex- 
cellent a queen. I know not how such a liberty 
might have been resented ; but I thank God there 
has been no occasion given me to exercise it ; 
for I can safely affirm^ that I have with the utt 
most rigour examined all the actions of the pre- 
sent ministry, as far as they . fall under general 
cognizance, without being able to accuse them 
of one ill or mistaken step. Observing ; indeed 
some time ago, that seeds of dissension had been 
plentifully scattered from a certain corner, and 
fearing they began to rise and spread, I imme- 
diately writ a paper on the subject, which I J:reat- 
ed with that warmth I thought it required i but 



r 
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the prudence of those at the helm, soon prevent- 
ed this growing evilj and at present it seems 
likely to have no consequences. 

I have had indeed for Some time & small occa- 
sion of quarrelling, which I thought too inconsi- 
derable for a formal subject of complaint, al- 
though I have hinted at it more than once. But 
it is grown at present to as great a height, as a 
matter of that nature can possibly beat; and there- 
fore I conceive it high time that an effectual stop 
should be put to it I have been amdzed at the 
flkming iicentiousneiss of several weekly papers^ 
li^ch, for some months past, have been chiefly 
employed in barefaced scurrilities against thosd 
wbo are in the greatest trust and favour with the 
qneeii, with the first and last letters of their 
names frequently printed, or some periphrasii 
describiiig their station, or other innuendoes 
contrived too plain to be mistaken. The conse^ 
quence of which is, (and it is natural it should 
be so) that their long impunity has rendered them 
still more audacious. 

At this time I particularly intend a paper cal^- 
led the Medley f whose indefatigable incessant 
railings against me I never thought comvenilent 
to take notice of, because it would have diverted 
my design, which I intended to be of public use. 
Besides, I never yet observed that writer, or 
those writers, (for it is every way a Medley) to 
argue against ahy one material point or fact that I 
had advanced, or make one fair quotation. And 
i^ter all, I knew very well how soon the world 



«■■ 



* A paper which was published regularly in answer to the £x* 
aminer, and to which we have already ofi;en referred. Mainwar* 
kig was the principal writer, but he seems to have had ^ccasion^ 
al hints from Addison and Steele. 
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grow weafy of controversy. It is plain to hk^ 
that three or four hands at least have b^ei| join- 
ed at times in that worthy cpmpositipn ; bu|: t^p 
xmtlines^ as well as the finishiiig, sepm to hav^ 
been always the work of the ^ape pen, ^s it is 
visible from half a score beauties of style insepa- 
rable from it. But who these Medlers f^r^, qr 
where the judicious leaders have picked the^i up, 
I shall never go about to conjecture; factious 
rancour, false wit, abandoned scurrility, hnpn- 
dent falsehood, and servile pedantry, having S9 
many fathers, and so few to own them, that cu- 
riosity herself would not be at the pains ti> gttestf. 
It is the first time I ever did myself the honout 
to mention that admirable paper; nor could t 
imagine any occasion likely to happen that would 
make it necessary for me to engage with such an 
adversary. This paper is Xveekly published, an(^ 
as appears by the numbe;ii*, has been sp fop seve- 
ral months ; and is, next to. the Observator, air 
lowed to be the best production of the party. 
Last w^ek my printer brought me that of May 7^, 
No. 32. where there are two paragraphs * relating . 



* The following are the ,two ofieusiye paragraphs,| as to wliich 
it is scarce necessary to observe, that the Examiner pretends if> 
understan4 the abuse directed against his own paper, as appli- 
cable to the address of the House of Commons to Mr Harley : 

" I|) the first place, whenever any body would praise another, 
mil be ca& say will have no weight or e0ect, if it be pot true or 
pjrobable^ Utheteforf, for exaiDple> my friend should take it 
iDitohishead tP coiiun^n^^a ipan for having been an Jf^strument 
<a£ gr»^tgpqdtQ.4|X^«tipn, when ii) t^uth that very p^srson ha4 
.broughtf t^at sfiq^e ^^^<>^ undef gre^t difficulties, to sayino more; 
fjach ill.chosen^^A^t^^y woi^ld b|e of no use or ihomentj nor. add 
the least jcnuJit t^ t^e persons so copunended. Or if he shoukl 
take that occi^io;! to revive any false and groundless calumny up- 
wi other men, or another party of men ; such an instance of ins- 
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-to the speaker of the House of Commons, and to 
'Mr Harley, which, as little as I am inclined to 
engage with siioh an antagonist, I cannot let 
■pass without failing in my duty to the public : 
■and if those in power will suffer such infamous 
insinuations to pass with impunity, they act 
without precedent from any age or country of the 
World. 



potent, but inveteniU inalice, nould roake him Btill appear mere 
-vile and contemptible. The reaaon of aU which is, that what he 
said was peither just, proper, not real, and therefore must needs 
want the fijrce of true eloquence, which consists in nothing e)se 
j>ut in well representing things as they really are. I therefore ad- 
Tise my friend, before he praises any more of bis heroes, to learn 
«hecommonruleBof writing;, and particularly to read over and 
over a certain chapter in Ai;i9'totle's &m book of Rhetoric, where 
sre given very prope^ and necessary directions, for praising a 
*nian who has done nothing that he ought to ^e praised for." 
* " But thearttientsdid not tbliik it enough fqr< men to tpeak 
what Has true or probahlc, they Tequired fnrtiipr, that their ora- 
tors sbould be heartily in earnest ; and that they .shgijld have all 
tho^ motions.and aH'ectiuns in their own minds which they en- 
deavoured to raise in others. He that thinks, says Cicero, to 
Warm othen'witb his eloquence, must first be warm himself. And 
Quintilian says, We mu^t first be affecied ourselves, before we 
can move others. This made Pliny's panegyric upon I'rajan so 
well received by his bearers, because every body knew the won- 
'derfiil esteem and affection which he had for the person he com- 
mended : and therefore, when he concluded with a prayer to Ju- 
would take care of the life and safety of that great 
, which he said contained in it fill other blessings ; 
pression was so high, it passed very well with those 
a, as being agreeable to the knowri sentiments and 
i speaker. Whereas, if niy friend should be known 
to another person, or to hdve an extreme bad opi- 
>r to thini; him an dbstriiator of 1h6se fine measures 
g about, and shoiild yet,' in one of his panegyrics, 
or the continuance of that vity person's life, as ah 
ising; such a'fuhofne'piece of insincerity would on- 
ly e;(pose him to shame and derision."— itffrffey, No.sa. 
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' I deJire to open tliis matter^ ' and l6ave the Whigs 
themselves to determine uppn It. The House of 
Commons resolved, nemiffe contradkente^ that the 
speaker should congratulate Mr Harley 's escape 
and recovery, in the name tof the House, upon 
his first attendance on their service. This is ac- 
cordingly done ; and the speech, together with 
ihe Cli^eettor of the Exchequer's, are printed 
•by order of the House. The author of the Medley 
take3 thi^ speech to task the very next week^af- 
ft»r it ifr published ; telling us in the aforesaid 
paper^ that the speaker's commending Mr Har- 
ley for beifng an instrument of great gdod to the 
nation, ws^ ill obosen flattery ; x^ecause Mr Har- 
\py had brought the nation under great difficul- 
ties, to say no more. • He says, that when the 
'Speaker tells Mr Harieyy that Providence hais 
wonderfully preserved him from some un'parallel- 
ed attempts, (for that the Medley alludes to) he 
only revives a false and groundless calumny upon 
other men; which is an instance of impotent, 
but inveterate malice, that makes him tl^e speak- 
•er] still appear more vile and contemptible. This 
is an extract from his first paragraph. In the next, 
this writer says, . that the speaker's praying tb 
God for the continuaiice of .Mr Harley's life, as 
an invaluable blessing, was a fulsome piece of 
• insincerity, which exposes him to shame and de- 
rision : because he is known to bear ill will to Mr 
Harley, to have an extreme bad opinion of. him, 
and to; think him. an obstructot of those fine mea- 
' siires he would bring about; i 

I now appeal to the Whigs themselves, whe- 

c ther a great minister of stated . in high favour with 

th(B qi^een, and a speakei' of the House of Com- 

motiSi were ever publicly treated after so e^tra • 

ordinary a manner, in the most licentious tiities^ ? 
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For this b not a clandestiiie libel stolen into.^e 
world, but openly printed and sold with the 
bookseller's name and place of abode at the bot- 
tom. And the juncture is admirablfii when Mr 
Harley is generally believed upon the very point 
to be made an earl, and^ promoted to the moat 
important station of the kingdom ; nay, the very 
marks of esteem he has so lately received, from 
the whole representative body of tbe people, sir^ 
called ill-chosen flattery, and a fulsome pidce 
of insincerity, exposing the donors to shame and 
<lerisi(nL 

Does this intrepid .writer think |ie has eufli- 
cieAtlyTdifiguised the matter, by tha* »tale arti- 
fice of altering the story, and putting it as a sup- 
posed case ? Did any man, who ever saw the con- 
p^ratulatory speech, read cither of those paragraphia 
m the Medley, without interpreting them jtist as 
I hau^Q done? will the author declare upon his 
grf at sincerity, that he never had any sucfi mean* 
ing ? ^s it enough, that a. jury at Westminsters-ball 
i^^ould perhaps hot find him guilty of defaming 
the speakei* and Mr Harley in that paper? which, 
however, I am much in doubt of too ; and must 
think the law very defective, if the reputation of 
such persons niust lie at the mercy of such pens. 
I do not remember to have seen any lihel, sup- 

Eosed to be writ with caution and double mean" 
ig in order to prevent prosecution, delivered 
under so thin a cover, or so unartificially made 
np, as this ; whether it were from an apprehen- 
sion of his readers' dnlnesi<f, or an effect of his 
own. He has transcribed the very pl^rases of the 
speaker, and put them in a different character, 
for fear they might pass unobserved, and prevent 
all possibility of being mistaken. 1 shall Be plea- 
sed to see him have recourse to the old . evtaion, 

32 
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and say, that I who make tl^ application ain 
chargeable with the abuse ; let any reader of ei- 
ther party be judge* But I cannot forbear assert- 
ing as my opinion, that for a ministry to endure 
such open calumny, without calling the author 
to account, is next to deserving it. And this is 
an omission I venture to charge upon the present 
ministry, who are too apt to despise little things, 
which, however, have not always little conse- 
quences. 

When this paper was first undertaken, one de- 
sign among others was, to examine some of those 
writings so frequently published with an evil ten- 
dency either to religion or government; but I 
was long diverted by other inquiries, which I 
thought more immediately necessary ; to animad- 
vert upon men's actions, rather than their specu- 
lations ; to show the necessity there was of chan- 
ging the ministry, that our constitution in church 
and sta.te might be preserved ; to expose some 
dangerous principles and practices under the for- 
mer administration ; and prove by many instan- 
ces, that those, who are now at the helm, are en* 
tirely in the true interest of prince and people. 
This I may modestly hope has in some measure 
been already done, sufficient to answer the end 
proposed, which was, to inform the ignorant, and 
those at a distance ; and to convince such as are 
engaged in party from no other motive than that 
of conscience. I know not whether I shall have 
any appetite to continue this work much longer ; 
if I do, perhaps some time may be spent in ex- 
posing and overturning the false reasonings of 
those, who engage their pens on the other side, 
without losing time in vindicating myself against . 
their scurrilities, much less in retorting them. Of 

VOL^ IV, H 
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this sort there is a certain humble companion, a 
French maitre des langues,* who every month 
publishes an extract from votes, news-papers, 
speeches, and proclamations, larded with some 
insipid remarks of his own ; which he calls, " The 
Pohtical State of Great Britain." -j* This ingenU 



* Abel Boyer. 

t Abel Boyer, (the compiler of a French grammar and diction- 
ary,) conducted the monthly paper here mentioned, and, skimming 
the most important intelligence which its numbers contained, ex- 
tracted from them once a year his Annals of Queen Anne, a sort 
of annual chronicle. The passage which Swift censures, follows 
an account of the attempted assassination of Harley, written ex- 
pressly to supply the deficiencies, and correct the mis-statements of 
the narrative of the same event published by Mrs Manly, under 
the inspection of Swift^himself ; and, as if this bad not been suf- 
£cient provocation, he adds the following attack upon the Exami- 
ner. •' However, it is very observable, that the hot sticklers for 
the High-Church party, both in their private discourses and in 
some public papers, did not fail laying hold on this occasion to 
asperse their antagonists the Whigs; and, if not directly to in- 
volve them in a plot for which there was not indeed the least co- 
lour, at least, by forced and strained insinuations, to throw upon 
them part of the odium of Guiscard's villainy ; though it is most 
certain the same was equally detested and abhorred by both par- 
ties, and, to do every body justice, even by the Roman Catholics 
themselves ; nevertheless one of the Tory writers, shall I call him, 
or rather libellers, one who presumptuously sets up for an £x- 
4MlK£Br, who, in order, as he fondly expects, to make his court 
to some men in power, with equal insolence and malice, makes it 
his weekly business to slander the moderate party, who, without 
the least provocation, brandishes his virulent pen against the best 
men, and pretends to ridicule those very authors from whom he 
may still learn, if not the elements of speech, at least good man- 
ners ; one, in short, whpm I am forced to describe, because he has 
hitherto concealed his own name, how free soever he has been 
with that of others/' Here Abel comes to a full stop, his wrath 
making him so far forget his elements of speech^ as to neglect find- 
ilig a verb to those repeated nominatives, until far advanced in 
the next period. Political State of England for Aprils 1710-11. 
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bus piece, he tells us himself, is constantly trans* 
lated into French, and printed in Holland, where 
the Dutch, no doubt, conceive most noble senti 
ments of us, conveyed through such a vehicle. 
It is observable in his account for April, that the 
vanity, so predominant in many of his nation, has 
made him more concerned for the honour of 
Guiscard, than the safety of Mr Harley. And 
for fear we should think the worse of his country 
upon that assassin's account, he tells us there have 
been more murders, parricides, and villanies com- 
mitted in England, than any other part of the 
world. * I cannot imagine how an illiterate fo- 
reigner, who is neither master of our language, 
nor indeed of common sense, and who is devoted 
to a faction, I suppose for no other reason but 
his having more Whig customers than Tories, 
should take it into his head to write politic tracts 
of our affairs. But I presume, he builds upon 
the foundation of having been called to an ac- 
count for his insolence in one of his monthly for- 
mer productions ; which is a method that seldom 
fails of giving some vogue to the foolishest com- 



* The patriotism of Boyer seems to have felt Swift's national 
reflections upon France, as much as his imputations upon the 
Whigs, or, as Abel calls them, the moderate party. " As to the 
imputation of villainous assassinations which the Examiner charges 
ik) home on the French nation, I am heartily sorry he has given 
them so fair an opportunity to retort the unfair and unjust ar- 
gument, from particulars to generals : for, without mentioning Fel- 
ton, whose crime this writer has endeavoured to extenuate, no 
foreign records can afford a greater number of murders, parri- 
cides, and, to use the Examiner's expression, solid villainies, thaij 
•ur English history." PoUtkal State of England. 
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positioB. * If such a work muat be done, I wish 
some tolerable hand wo^ld tmdertake it; and 
that we would not suffer a Uttlc whiffling French- 
man, to neglect hb trade of teaching his language 
to our children^ and presume to instruct foreign- 
ers in our politics. 
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THTTRSDAY^ MAT 24^ 171K 

DcUcta majorum immeritus hieSf 
Romanes donee temph refeceriSf 
J^desqtu Ubentu desrum. 

You of your fether's crimes the guilt s^U bear, 
Unless the sacred temples you repair* 

Several letters have been lately sent me de- 
siring I would make honourable mention of the 
piOus design of building fifty churches in several 
parts of London and Westminster, where they 
are most wanted, occasioned by an address of the 
convocation to the queen, and recommended by 



*l know not bow Boy^r fell first under the grasp of power, but 
lie owed a second distinction of this kind to Swift. ** One Boyery 
a French dog» has abused me in a pamphlet^ and I have got him 
into a messenger^s hands, and the Secretary promises me to swinge 
him* — — -I m\ist make that rogue an example, for warning to 
others/' Jourml io Stella^ l6 Oct. 1711* See Boyer^s own ac* 
count of the prosecution against him, in a note on the passage. * 
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her ms^esty to the House of Commons ; who im- 
mediately promised they would enable her to ac* 
oomplish so excellent a design, and are now pre-- 
paring* a bill accordingly. I thou^t to have de^* 
ferred any notice of this important af&ir until the 
end of this session ; at whidoi time, I proposed td 
deliver a particular account of the great and U8€>* 
ful things, already performed by this present par- 
liament. But, in compliance to those who give 
themselves the trouble of advising me, and partly 
convinced by the reasons they offer, I am content 
to bestow a paper upon a subject that indeed sio 
well deserves it. 

The clergy, and whoever else have a true con* 
cem for the constitution of the church, cannot 
but be highly pleased with one prospect in this 
new scene of public affairs. They may very well 
remember the time, when every scission of parlia- 
ment WS6 like a cloud hanging over their heads ; 
and if it happened to pass without bursting into 
some storm upon the church, we thanked Crod^ 
and thought it a happy escape until the next 
meeting ; upon which we resumed our secret ap-^ 
prehensions, although we were not allowed to be- 
lieve any danger. Things are now altered ; the 
parliament takes the necessities of the church 
mto consideration, receives the proposals of the 
clergy met in convocation, and amid all the exi- 
gencies of a long expensive war, and under the 
pressure of heavy debts, finds a supply for erect- 
ing fifty edifices for the service of God. And it 
appears by the address of the Commons to her 
majesty upon this occasion, (wherein they dis- 
covered a true spirit of religion,) that applying 
the money granted to accomplish so excellent a 
design, would, in their opinion, be the most ef- 
fectual way of carrying on the war ; that it would^ 
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(to use their own words,) be a means of drawing 
down blessings on her majesty's undertakings, as 
it adds to the number of thbse places, where the 

Erayers of her devout and faithful subjects will 
e daily offered up to God, for the prosperity of 
her government at home, and the success of her 
arms abroad. * 

' I am sometimes hoping, that we are not natu- 
rally so bad a people, as we have appeared for 
some years past. Faction, in order to support it- 
Self, is generally forced to make use of such 
abominable instruments^ that^ as long as it pre- 
vails, the genius of a nation is overpressed, and 
cannot appear to exert itself ; but, when that is 
broken and suppressed, when things return to 
the old course, mankind will naturally fall to act 
from principles of reason and* religion. The Ro- 
mans, upon a great victory or escape from pub* 
lie danger, frequently built a temple in honour 
of some god, to whose peculiar favour they im- 
puted their success or delivery ; and sometimes 
the general did the like, at his own expense, to 
acquit himself of some pious vow he had made. 
How little of any thing resembling this has been 
done by us after all our victories ! And perhaps, 



* The expressions of the address of thanks in answer to the 
queen's message, requesting the Commons to make provision for 
building fifty new churches in London and Westminster, are these : 
^' Neither the long expensive war in which we are engaged, nor 
the pressure of heavy debts under which we labour, shall hinder 
us from granting to your majesty whatever is necessary to 4ccom* 
plish so excellent a design, which we hope may be a means of 
drawing down blessings from heaven on all your majesty's other 
undertakings ; as it adds to the number of those places, where the 
prayers of your devout and faithful subjects will be daily offered 
up to God, for the prosperity of your majesty's government fkt 
home» und the success of yQur arms abroad." . 

13 
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for that reason among others, they have turned 
to so little account. But what could we expect? 
We acted all along as if wc believed nothing of a 
God, or his providence ; and therefore it was 
consistent to offer up our edifices only to those, 
whom we looked upon as givers of all victory, in 
his stead. 

I have computed that fifty churches may be 
built, by a medium, at six thousand pounds for a 
church, which is somewhat under the price of a 
subject s palace ; yet perhaps the care of above 
two hundred thousand souls, with the benefit of 
their prayers for the prosperity of their queen and 
country, may be almost put in the balance with 
the domestic convenience, or even magnificence, 
of any subject whatsoever. 

Sir William Petty, who, under the name of cap- 
tain Graunt, published some observations upon 
the bills of mortality above five years after the' Ke- 
storation, tells us, the parishes in London were 
even then so unequally divided, that some were 
two hundred times larger than others. Since that 
time, the increase of trade, the frequency of par- 
liaments, , the desire- of living in the metropolis, 
together with that genius for building whicn be- 
gan after the fire, and has ever since continued, 
have prodigiously enlarged this town on all sides 
where it was capable of increase ; and those tracts 
of land built into streets, have generally continu- 
ed of the same parish they belonged to while they 
lay in fields; so that the care of about thirty thou- 
sand souls has been sometimes committed to one 
minister, whose church would hardly contain the 
twentieth part of his flock ; neither, I think, was 
any family in those parishes obliged to pay above a 
groat a year to their spiritual pastor. Some few of 
t;hose parishes have been since divided ; in others 
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were erected chapels of ease, where a preacher is 
maintained by general contribution. Such poor 
shifts and expedients, to the infinite shame and 
scandal of so vast and flourishing a city, have been 
thought sufficient for the service of God and re- 
ligion, as if they were circumstances wholly in- 
different. 

This defect, aifiong other consequences of it, 
has made schism a sort of necessary evil ; there 
being at least three hundred thousand inhabitants 
in this town, whom the churches would not be 
able to contain, if the people were ever so well 
disposed : and in a city, not overstocked with 
zeal, the only way to preserve any degree of re- 
ligion, is to make all attendance upon the duties 
of it as easy and cheap as possible : whereas, on 
the contrary, in the larger parishes, the press is 
so great, and the pew-keepers' tax so exorbitant, 
that those who love to save trouble and money, 
cither stay at home, or retire to the conventicles, 
I believe there are few examples, in any christian 
country, of so great a neglect of religion; and 
the dissenting teachers have made their advan- 
tage largely by it, sowing tares among the wheat 
while men slept, being much more expert at pro- 
curing contrioutions, which is a trade they are 
bred up in, than men of a liberal education. 

And, to say truth, the way practised by several 
parishes in and about this town, of maintaining 
their clergy by voluntary subscriptions, is not on- 
ly an indignity to the character, but has many 
pernicious consequences attending it ; such a pre- 
carious dependance subjecting a clergyman, who 
has not more than ordinary spirit and resolution, 
to many inconveniencies, which are obvious to 
imagine; but this defect will no doubt be reme- 
died by the wisdom and piety of the present par- 
liament, and a tax laid upon every house ju a 
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parish for the support of their pastor. Neither 
rndeed can it be conceived, why a house, whose 
purchase is not reckoned aix)ve one third less than 
land of the same yearly rent, should not pay a 
twentieth part annually (which is half tithe) to 
the support of the minister. One thing I could 
wish, that in fixing the maintenance to the seve- 
ral ministers in these new intended parishes, no 
determinate sum of money may be named ;- which, 
in all perpetuities, ought by any means to be avoid- 
ed ; but rather a tax in proportion to the ^ent of 
each house, although it be but a twentieth, or even 
a thirtieth part. The contrary of this, I am told, was 
done in several parishes of the city after the fire, 
where the incumbent and his successors were to re- 
ceive for ever a certain sum; for example, one or 
two hundred pounds a year. But the lawgivers did 
not consider, that what we call at present one 
hundred pounds, will not, in process of time, have 
the intrinsic value of twenty ; as twenty pounds 
now are hardly equal to forty shillings, three 
hundred years ago. There are a thousand instan* 
ces of this all over England, in reserved rents ap- 
plied to hospitals, in old chiefries, and even among 
the clergy themselves, in those payments which, 
I think, they call a modus. , 

As no prince had ever better dispositions than 
her present majesty for the advancement of true 
religion, so there never was any age that produ- 
ced greater occasions to employ them on. It is 
an unspeakable misfortune, that any design of so 
excellent a queen should be checked by the ne- 
cessities of a long and ruinous war, which the 
folly or corruption of modern politicians have in- 
volved us in, against all the maxims whereby our 
country flourished so many hundred years ; else, 
her majesty's care of religion would certainly 
have reached even to her American plantations. 
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Those noble countries, stocked by numbers from 
hence, whereof too many are in no very great re- 
putation for faith or morals, will be a perpetual 
reproach to us, until some better care be taken 
for cultivating Christianity among them. If the 
governors of aiosc several colonies were obliged, 
at certain times, to transmit an exact representa- 
tion of the state of religion in their several dis- 
tricts, and the legislature here would, in a time' 
of leisure, take that affair under their considera- 
tion^ it might be perfected with little difficulty, 
and be a great addition to the glories of her ma- 
jesty's reign. 

But, to wave farther speculations upon so re- 
mote a scene, while we have subjects enough to 
employ them on at home ; it is to be hoped the 
clergy will not let slip any proper opportunity 
of improving the pious dispositions of the queen 
and kingdom, for the advantage of the church ; 
when, by the example of times past, they consi- 
der how rarely such conjunctures are likely to 
happen: What if some method were thought on 
toward the repairing of churches ; for which there 
is likely to be too frequent occasion, those anci- 
ent Gothic structures throughout this kingdom 
going every year to decay? That expedient of 
repairing or rebuilding them by charitable collec- 
tions, seems in my opinion not very suitable ei- 
ther to the dignity and usefulness of the work, 
or to the honour of our country ; since it might 
be so easily done, with very little charge to the 
public, in a much more decent and honourable 
manner, while parliaments are so frequently call- 
ed. But these, and other regulations, must be 
left to a time of peace, which I shall humbly pre- 
sume to wish may soon be our share, however 
offensive it may be to any, either abroad or at 
home, who are gainers by the war. 
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No. XLIIL 

THURSDAY^ MAY 31, 1711. 

Scilicet 9 ut posses curvo dignoscere rectum. 
Tkat hence you may difitinguish right from wrong. 

Having been forced in my papers to use the 
cant words of Whig and Tory, which have so of- 
ten varied their significations for twenty years 
past, I think it necessary to say somethinff of the 
several changes those two terms have undergone 
since that period; and then to tell the reader 
what I have always understood by each of them, 
since I undertook this work. I reckon that these 
sorts of conceited appellations are usually invent- 
ed by the vulgar; who, not troubling themselves 
to examine thoroughly the merits of a cause, are 
consequently the most violent partisans of what 
they espouse, and in their quarrels usually pro-^* 
^eed to their beloved argument of calling names, 
until at length they light upon one whicn is sure 
to stick : and in time, each party grows proud 
of that appellation, which their adversaries at 
first intended for a reproach. Of this kind were 
the Prasini and Veneti,* the Guelfs and Gibe- 
lines,t Huguenots and Papists, Roundheads and 
Cavaliers, with many others of ancient and mo- 
dern date. Among us, of late, there seems to 
have been a barrenness of invention in this point ; 
the words Whig and Tory, although they be not 
much above thirty years old, having been press- 

* In the lower ages of the empire* f In Florence, 
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ed to the service of many successions of parties, 
with very different ideas fastened to them- This 
distinction, I think, began toward the latter part 
of King Charles the Second's reign,* was drop- 
ped during that of his successor, and then re- 
vived at the Revolution; since which it has per- 
petually flourished, although applied to very dif- 
ferent kinds of principles and persons. In that 
convention of Lords and Commons, some of both 
Houses were for a regency to the Prince of Orange, 
with a reservation of style and title to the ab- 
sent king, which should be made use of in all 
public acts : others, when they were brought to 
allow the throne vacant, thought the succession 
should immediately go to the next heir, accord- 
ing to the fundamental laws of the kingdom, as 
if the last king were actually dead. And al- 
though the dissenting lords (in whose House the 
chief opposition was) did at last yield both those 
points, took the oaths to the new king, and, many 
of them, employments; yet they were looked 
upon with an evil eye, by the warm zealots of 
the other side ; neither did the court ever hearti- 
ly favour any of them, although some of them 
were of the most eminent for abilities and virtue, 
and served that prince, both in his councils and 



* Whig'tt-more was a nick-name given to tlie western peasantry 
of Scotland, from their using the words frequently in driving 
strings of horses* Hence, as connected with caivinistical prin- 
ciples in religion, and republican doctrines in policy, it was 
given as a term of reproach to the opposition party in the latter 
years of Charles II. These retorted upon the courtiers the word 
Torify signifying an Irish freebooter, and particularly applicable 
to the Roman Catholic followers of the Duke of York. At length, 
both parties acknowledged, and prided themselves on the distinc- 
tions, originally meant to convey reproach and disgrace. 



his armyi with untainted faith. It wa9.appre-» 
hended at the same time> and perhaps it might 
have been true, that many of the clergy would 
have been better pleased with the scheme of a 
regency, or at least an uninterrupted lineal suc-» 
cession, for the sake of those whose consciences 
were truly scrupulous; luad they thought there 
were some circumstances in the case of the de- 
prived bishops, that looked a little hard, or at 
least deserved commiseration* 

These, and other the like reflections, did, as I 
conceive, revive the denominations of Whig and 

Some time after the Revolution, the distinction 
of high and low church came in, which was rais-» 
ed by the dissenters, in order to break the church 
party by dividing the members into high and 
low ; and the opinions raised, that the high join-* 
ed with the papists, inclined the low to fall in with 
the dissenters. 

And here I shall take leave to produce some 
principles, which, in the several periods of the 
late reign, served to denote a man of one or the 
Other party. To be against a standing army in 
time of peace, was all high-church, Tory, and Tan- 
tivy ; to differ from a majority of bishops, was 
the same. To raise the prerogative above law 
for serving a turn, was low-church and Whig. 
The opinion of the majority in the House of Com* 
mons, especially of the country party or landed 
interest, was high-flying and rank Tory. To ex- 
alt the king's supremacy beyond all precedent^ 
was low-church, Whiggish, and moderate. To 
make the least doubt of the pretended prince's 
being suppositious, and a tiler's son, was in their 

5hrase top and topgallant, and perfect jacobitism. 
'o resume the most exorbitant grants that were 
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tiver given to a set of profligate favourites, and 
apply them to the public, was the very quintes- 
sence of Toryism ; notMrithstanding those grants 
were known to be acquired by sacrificing the 
honour and the wealth of England. 

In most of these principles, the two parties 
seem to have shifted opinions, since their institu- 
tion under King Charles the Second ; and indeed 
to have gone very different from what was ex- 
pected from each, even at the time of the Revo- 
lution. But as to that concerning the pretender, 
the Whigs have so far renounced it, that they are 
grown the great advocates for his legitimacy ; 
which gives me the opportunity of vindicating a 
noble duke, who was accused of a blunder in the 
House, when, upon a certain lord's mentioning 
the pretended prince, his grace told the lords 
be must be plain with them, and call that person, 
not the pretended prince, but the pretended im- 
postor ; which was so far from a blunder in that 
polite lord, as his ill-willers give out, that it was 
only a refined way of delivering the avowed sen- 
timents of his whole party. 

But to return ; this was the state of principles, 
when the queen came to the crown ; some time 
after which, it pleased certain great persons, who 
had been all their lives in the altitude of Tory 
profession, to enter into a treaty with the Whigs, 
from whom they could get better terms than 
from their old friends ; who began to be resty, 
and would not allow monopolies of power and 
favour, nor consent to carry on the war entirely 
at the expence of this nation, that they might 
have pensions from abroad; while another people, 
more immediately concerned in the war, traded 
with the enemy as in times of peace ; whereas 
the other party, whose case appeared then as 
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desperate, was ready to yield to any conditions 
that would bring them into play. And I cannot 
help affirming, that this nation was made a sacri- 
iice to the unmeasurable appetite of power and 
wealth in a very few, that shall be nameless, who, 
in . every step they made, acted directly against 
what they had always professed. And if his roy-. 
al highness the prince* had died some years 
sooner, (who was a perpetual check in their ca-. 
reer,) it is dreadful to think how far they might 
have proceeded- 

Since that time, tlie bulk of the Whigs appears 
rather to be linked to a certain set of persons, 
than any certain set of principles ; so that, if I 
we re to define a member of that party, I should 
say, he was one who believed in the late minis- 
try. And therefore, whatever I have affirmed of 
WTiigs in any of these papers, or objected against 
them, ought to be understood, either of those 
who were partisans of the late men in power, and 
privy to their designs ; or such, who joined with 
them from a hatred to our monarchy and church, 
as unbelievers and dissenters of all sizes ; or men 
in office, who had been guilty of much corrup- 
tion, and dreaded a change, which would not 
only put a stop to farther abuses for the future, 
but might perhaps introduce examinations of 
what was past; or those, who had been too high- 
ly obliged to . quit their supporters with any 
common decency ; or lastly, the money-traders, 
who could never hope to make their markets so 
well of premiums, and exorbitant interest, and 
high remittances, under any other administra 
tion. 



* Prince George of Denmark. 
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Under these heids may be reduced the whole 
body of those, whom I have all along undeistood 
for Whigs ; for I do not include within this num'*- 
ber any of those, who have been misled by ig- 
norance, or seduced by plausible pretences, to 
think better of that sort of men than they de* 
serve, and to apprehend mighty danger from their 
disgrace : because I believe the greatest part of 
such well-meaning people are now thoroughly 
converted. 

And indeed it must be allowed, that the two 
fantastic names of Whig and Tory, have, at pre- 
sent, verv little relation to those opinions, which 
were at nrst thought to distinguish them. Who- 
ever formerly professed himself to approve the 
Revolution, to be against the pretender, to jus- 
tify the succession in the house of Hanover, to 
think the British monarchy not absolute, but li- 
mited by laws which the executive power could 
not dispense with, and to allow an indulgence to 
scrupulous consciences; such man was content 
to be called a Whig. On the other side, wlu>* 
ever asserted the queen's hereditary right, that 
the persons of princes were sacred, their lawful 
authority not to be resisted on any pretence ; nor 
even their usurpations, without the most extreme 
necessity ; that breaches in the succession were 
highly dangerous ; that schism was a great evil, 
both in itself and its consequences ; that the ruin 
of the church would probably be attended with 
that of the state ; that no power should be trust- 
ed with those who are not of the established re* 
ligion ; such a man was usually called a Tory. 
Now although the opinions of both these are veiy 
consistent, and I really think are maintained at 
present by a great majority of the kingdom ; yet 
according as men apprehend the danger gieater, 

3 
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either from the pretender and his party/ or from 
the violence and cunning of other enemies to the 
coQ^titutioBy so their common discourses and rea- 
sonings turn either to the first, or second set of 
these opinions, I have mentioned ; and they are 
consequently styled either Whigs or Tories. Which 
is as if two brothers apprehended their house 
would be set upon, but disagreed about the place 
whence they thought the robbers would come, 
and therefore would go on different sides to de- 
fend it; they must needs weaken and expose 
themselves by such a separation ; and so did we, 
only our case was worse ; for, in order to keep off 
a Aveak remote enemy, from whom we could not 
suddeply apprehend any danger, we took a near- 
er and a stronger one into the house. I make no 
comparison at all between the two enemies ; po- 
pery^ and slavery are without doubt the greatest 
and hiQst 4readf\il of J^ny ; but I may venture to 
affirm,' that the fears of these have not, at least 
sinc0 the Revolution, been so close and pressing 
upon us, as that from another faction ; excepting 
only One short period, when the leaders of that 
very faction invited the abdicating king to return ; 
of which I have formerly taken notice. 

HaViiig thus declared what sort of persons I 
have always me^nt ^nder the denomination of 
Whigs, it will be easy to show whom I under- 
stand by Tories. Such, whose principles inchnrch 
and state are what I have above related ; whose ac- 
tions are derived thence, and who have no attach- 
ment to any set of ministers, farther than as they 
are friends to the constitution in all its parts ; but 
will do their utmost to save their prince and 
countrvj wlwever be at the helm. 

By^ niese descriptions of Whig and Tory, I am 
sensible those names are given to several persons 

VOL. iv^ I 
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very uadesiervedly ; and dbat many a man is calU 
ed hy one or the other, who has not the iea»t title 
to tiie blame or praise I have bestowf^l cm ieaeh 
of them, tiirougrhout mv paoers. 



No. XLIV. 

THUBSDAY^ JUKE 7j 17 H* 

Magna tds est^ magnum nomen^ unum et idem sentientis senatus» 

Gieat is the name and authority of a senatey in wiiidi uifaaimity 

prevails* 

Whoever calls to mind the clamour and the 
calumny, the artificial fears and jealousies, the 
shameful misrepresentation of persons and of 
things, that were raised and spread by the lead- 
ers and instruments of a certain partv, upon the 
change of the last ministry, and dissolution of 
the parliament ; if he be a true lover of his coun-- 
try, must feel a mighty pleasure, although mixed 
with some indignation, to see the wishes, the con- 
jectures, the endeavours, of an inveterate faction, 
entirely disappointed; and this important period 
wholly spent in restoring the prerogative of the 
prince, and liberty to the subject j in Teforming 
past abuses, and preventing future; supplying 
old deficiences, providing for debts^^^^toring the 
plergy to their nghts, and taking care of the ne- 
cessities of the church ; and all this, unattended 
with any of those misfortunes which some |Q^ii 
hoped for^ while they pretended to fear. 
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For my own part, I must confess the difficult 
ties appeared so gseat to me, from such a noise 
juid snow of oppoisition, that I thought nothing 
hut tthe absolute necessity of affairs, could ever 
justify so daring an attem^pt. But a wise and 
good prince, a|t the head of an able ministry, and 
of a tieoate freely x^QBen, all united to pursue the 
true .interest of their country, is a power against 
which the litde inferior politics of any faction 
i0rill be able to .malce no long resistance. To this 
we may add one additional strength, which, in the 
opinion of our adversaries, is the greatest and jus t- 
€st of any ; I mean the »voz popidi^ so indisputably 
declaradve on the same side. I am apt to believe^ 
when these discarded politicians begin seriously 
to consider all this, they will thmk it proper to 
give out, and reserve their wisdom for some more 
convenient juncture. 

It is pleasant enough to observe, that those who 
were the chief instruments of raising the noise^ 
who started fears, bespoke dangers, and foignaed 
ominous prognostics, in order to scare the allies, to 
spirit the French, and fright ignorant people at 
homCj made use of those very opinions themselves 
had broached, for arguments to prove that the 
change of ministers was dangerous and unseason- 
able. But if a house be swept, the more occasion 
there is for such a work, the more dust it will 
raise ; if it be going to ruin, the repairs, however 
necessary, will make a noise, and disturb the 
neighbourhood a while; And as to the rejoicings 
made in France, if it be true that they had any, 
upon the news of those alterations among us ; their 
joy was grounded upon the same hopes with that 
of the Whigs, who comforted themselves, that 
the change of ministry and parliament would in* 
fallibly put us ^\ into confusion, increase our di- 
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visions, tod destroy our; credit, wlierein I sup- 
pose by this time they are equally uhdcceived. 

But this long session being in a manner ended, 
which several circumstances, and one accident al- 
together unforeseen, have drawn out beyond the 
usual tinie; it may be some small piece of jisstice 
to so excellent an assembly, barely to mention, a 
few of those great things they have done, for 
the service of their queen and country, which I 
shall take notice of just as they come to iny 
memory. 

• The credit of the nation began mightily to sufr 
fer by a discount upon exchequer bills, which 
have been generally reckoned the surest and mest 
sacred of all securities. The jpresent lord-treasur- 
er, then a member of the House of Commons, pro- 
posed a method, which was immediately compli- 
ed with, of raising them to a par with species ; and 
so they have ever since continued. 

The British colonies of Nevis and St Christo- 
pher's had been miserably plundered by the French, 
their houses burnt, their plantations destroyed, 
and many of the inhabitants carried away prison- 
ers; they had. often, for some years past, applied 
in vain for relief from hence ; until the present 
parliament, considering their condition as a case 
of justice and mercy, voted them one hundred 
thousand pounds by way of recompense, in some 
manner, for their sufferings. 

Some persons, whom the voice of the nation 
authorises me to call her enemies, taking advan- 
tage of the general naturalization act, had invi- 
ted over a great number of foreigners of all reli- 
gions, under the name of Palatines, who under^ 
stood no trade or handicraft, yet rather chose 
to beg than labour ; who, beside infesting our 
streets, bred contagious diseases, by which we lost 
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in natives thrice the number of what we gained 
in foreigners.* The House of Commons, as a re- 
medy against this evil, brought in a bill for re- 
peating that act of general naturalization ; which, 
t» the surprise of most people, wa^ rejected by the 
lords.^ And upon this: occasion X mu^t 41pw my-^ 
self .torhive been Justly rebuked ;by,on^ of my^ 
weekly liiDni tors, n)r pretending^ in a fbriper pa- 
per, to hope that law would be repealed ; f where- , 
in* the commons being disappointed^ tQ^ care^ 
however to send many of the Pialatines away, and 
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~ ''The exdtilon^ of the French armies in the Piilatidate, fn the 
year 1709)' drove from their habitations six or/seyen lho\i&and per- 
sons 6f i41 descriptions and professions, who came into Holland 
with a view of emigrating to British America. It was never accu- 
rately ascert^uned, with what view, or by whose persuasions, their ' 
Course Was changed, but, by direction from the English ministers, 
th^ were furnished with shipping to come to Englaq^, Iki the set- 
tLements, ;^ey would have been a valuable colony ; but in the vicini- 
ty of London, this huge accession to'the poor of the metrepolis was 
a burthen and a nuisance. They were encamped on Blackheath, 
near Oi^eenwich, where, so soon as their countrymen l^ard that 
they were supported by British charity, the ntuqber of the fugitives 
begaa tm increase by recruits from the Cpntineift, till g6vernment 
prohibited further importation. A general natuk-ali^ation act, past 
in favour of the French protestants, greatly encduraged this influx 
of strangers. This matter was enquired into by the Ibr^ parlia-, 
nent, who voted, that the bringing over the Palatines was an op- 
pression on the nation, and a waste of the public money, and that 
he who advised it was an enemy to his country. The unfortunate 
fu^tives had been already dispersed ; "some of them to North Ame- 
rica, some iof Ireland, and some through Britain. The pretence 
alleged for tbe vote against them, was the apprehension expressed 
by ^eguardiaiiBof the poor in several parishes, thatthey mightintro- 
duce contagious diseases; but the real reason was a wish to gratify 
the prejudice of the common people against foreigners, and to di- 
minish the number of dissenters. 

t The IhII for repeal of that act was, however, ugaan brought in, 
«nd passed next session in both Houses. 
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to represent their being invited over as a j^emit^ 
cious counseL 

The qualification-bill, incapacit&thig all men 
to serve in parliament, who have not ioniG esiHate 
in land, * either in possession or certain r^ersibv; 
is perhaps the greatest security that e\^et wascon*: 
trived for preserving th^ constitution^ whidiothdr-* 
wise might in a little time lie wholly at the th^roy 
of the monied interest. And since much the j^eat^ 
est part of the taxes is paid either immedt^Miely 
from land, or from its productions, it is bnt oom^ 
mon justice, that those, who are the proprietors, 
should appoint what portion of it ought to go to 
the support of the public ; otherwise, tl^e engros- 
sers of money would be apt to lay heart^y l^^nds cht 
cfthers, which themselves never totich with otte 
of their fingers, * , ^ , 

The public debts were, so prodigiously, increi^ 
sed by tne negligence and coriiijoition of those wh<f 
had been managers of the rctentie, that the Ifttfe' 
ministers, like careless meii who run oytiJijeit for- 
tunes, were so far from aixy thoughts of p^yiit^niv 
that they had not the oonrage M staite or oompitt^ 
them. The parliament foiind, that thitt^-^fl^e 
millions had never been accounted fbr ; ina . that 
the debtr on the navy^ »wholly unpkovii^^ iqip 
amounted to niiie millicimi The Isit^ ;ohaiiceUo!p 
of the exchequer t, suitabfe to his ttatfstfefl^ietft 
genius for public affairs, proposed a fuiid, i6 be 
security for that immem^se debt ; whicji is^;P9W con-, 
firmed by a law, and is likely to prove the garcat* 
est restoration and establishment of the kfelgdOlA's 
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* Namely, 6001. yearly for a knigfat of the shirey at)d50<N. 
for a burgess, 
t Earl of Oxford. 



emiiit. I . JKtot codtemt. with this, the . le^takibice 
haa i^lbbtted connmssioners of aecomptsi to inr 
apeot Into paist mismaaageiin^its oftbe public mo* 
ne^y aUd poeyent them for the fitture^ 

i;hare m a former paper mentkmed the act for 
building fifty new ckorchea in Londoii and WesU 
trnvstety vritk m fund appropriated fonr that piofos 
and Bolde work. Bvt wmle I am mentionhig acts 
of piety, it would: he unjust to conceal my lord 
high treasurer's Q€i9KCem for religidn, which has 
extended even to another kingdom : his k)rdabip 
haring simie months aro obtained of bar ms^sty 
the first fruits and tenuis to the clergy of Ireland, 
as he is known to have before done to that reve** 
rend! body here. 

Hie act for carrpng on a trade to the South* 
si^a^ proposed by the same great person^ whose 
thoughts are perpetually employed, and ever with 
success, on the good of his country, will, in all 
probability, if duly executed, be of mighty ad- 
vantage to the kingdom, and an everlasting ho- 
nour to the present parlianient. 

. I might go on fartner, and mention that season* 
2ihle law against excessive gaming ; and putting 
a stpp to tnat scandalous fraud of ^Ise musters in 
the guards J * the diligent and effectual inquiry 
maudchy the commons into several gross abuses;^ 
I might ptodnce many instances of their impat* 
tial justice in deciding controverted elections, 
against former example, and great provocations 



* Which had been formerly very numerous ; the officers conniviRg 
At tradesmen, and others^ who enlisted merely for the purpose q£ 
securing their persons from their creditors, and, as they did no du- 
ty, were contented that the officers should draw their pay. These 
inefficient recruits were called Romans, because they served their 
country without pay. 
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to retaliate. I might show their chcdrful .tebdi- 
ness in granting ' such vast supplies; thnsngresit 
unanimity, not to be broken by all the arts of a 
malicious and cunning faction ; their uhfbigned 
duty to the queen ; and lastly, that representa- 
tion made to her majesty fron> the. House pf Com-*' 
nvons, discoyering such a spirit and disposition in 
that noble assembly to redress all those evils^'t which 
a icin|^ mal-'administration had brought upon us.' 

It IS probable, that,' trusting only to my me- 
mory, I may have oinitted many things of great 
importance ; neither do I pretend farther in the 
compass of this paper, than to give the world 
some genieral, however imperftct, idea, how wor- 
thily this great assembly has discharged the trust 
of those who so freely chose them ; and what we 
may reasonably hope and expect fr6m the piety, 
courage, wisdom, and loyalty, of such excellent 
patriots, in a time so fruitfiil of occasions to ex* 
ert the greatest abilities. 

- And now I conceive the main design I had in 
writing these papers is fully executed. ; A great 
majority !of the nation is at length thoroughly 
convinced, that the queen proceeded' ^ith the 
highest wisdom in changing her ministry and par- 
liament ; that under u former administratioa the 
greatest abuses of ail kinds were committed, and 
the most dangerous attempts against the dojosti- 
tution for some time intended. The whole king- 
dom finds the present persons in power, directly 
and openly pursuing the true service of their queen 
and country ; iand to be such, whom their most 
bitter enemies cannot tax with bribery, covet- 
ousness, ambition, pride, insolence, or any perni- 
cious principles in religion or government. 
. For my own particular, those little barking^curs^ 
which have so constantly pursued me^ I take to 
be of no farther consequence to what I have writ 
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ten, than the scoffing ^kve^ of old, placed behind 
the chariot to put the getieFal in mind^of his ihor- 
4ality j which was but a thing of form^ and tnade 
no stop or disturbance in the sho^*r. However, 
if those perpetual snarlers against me had the same 
design,! I must own they have effectually com- 
passed it ;•. since nothing can well be more mortify- 
ing than • to reflect, ^that I ato of the same species 
with creatures, capable of uttering so muohscur- 
Tility,diulness, falsehood, and impertinence, to the 
6candal and disgrace of human nature; « ^ > 






^To. XLV. 

xtJltrBSDAYj JUNE 14, 171 !• 

Jdelius non tangere clamo. 

When a general has conquered an army, and 
reduced a country to obedience, he often nnds it 
necessary to send out small bodies, in order to 
take in petty castles and forts, and beat little 
straggling parties, which are otherwise apt to 
make Head, aild infest the neighbourhood. This 
case exactly resembles mine. I count the main 
body of the Whigs entirely subdued; at least, 
till they appear with new reinforcements, I shall 
Reckon them as such ; and therefore do now find 
myself at leisure to examine inferior abuses. The 
business I have left is, to fall on those wretches 
that will be still keeping the war oa fooi^ when 
they have no country to defend, no forces to bring 
into the field, nor any thing remaining, but their 
bare good will toward faction and mischief: I 
eaean the present set of writers^^ whom I have ^ffer^^ 
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ed» without molestation^ ^oloa^ to infest tbe tQiirtt 
Were there not a Goneutrence £roiii prejudice^ 
party, weak uncbr&tajQiding, . and misreprcsentai- 
tion, I dhoiild think them too inconsiderable m 
themselves to deserve ccn^rection. But as my en^ 
deavour has been to expose the gross impositionj^ 
of the fallen . party, I will give a tajste^lin tbe 
following petition, of the luncerity of these their 
factors, to show haw little those writers for the 
Whigs were ^ided by conscience or honour, their 
business being only to gratify a prevailing in* 
terest. 

'^ To the Right Honourable the present Mi- 
nistry, the humble Petition of the party 
writers to the late Ministry ; 

" Humbly Sheweth, 

" That your petitioners have served their time 
to the trade of writing pamphlets and weekly 
papers, in defence of the Whigs, against the 
church of England, and the christian religion, 
and her majesty's prerogative, and her title to 
the crown : That, since the late change of mi- 
nistry, and meeting of this parliament, the said 
trade is mightily fallen off, and the call for the 
said pamphlets and papers much less than former- 
ly; and it is feared, to our farther prejudice^ 
that the Examiner may discontinue writing, where- 
by some of your petitioners will be brought t9 
utter distress, forasmuch as, through false quo- 
tations, noted absurdities, and other legal abuses^ 
many of your petitioners, to their great comfort 
and support, were enabled to pick up a weekly 
subsistence out of the said Examiner. 

" That your said poor petitioners did humbly 
offer your Honours to write in defence of the late 
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change of ministry and parliament, much cheap- 
er than they did for your predecessors ; which 
your Honours were pleased to refuse. 

** Notwithstanding which offer, your petition-^ 
ers are under daily apprehension, that your Ho- 
nours will forhid them to follow the said trade 
any longer, hy which your petitioners, to the 
number of fourscore, with their wives and fami- 
lies, will inevitably starve, having been bound to 
no other calling. 

" Your petitioners desire your Honours will 
tenderly consider the premisses, and suffer your 
said petitioners to continue their trade, (those 
who set them at work being still willing to em- 
ploy them, though at lower rates) and your said 
petitioners will give security to make use of the 
same stuff, and dress in the same manner, as they 
always did, and no other. And your petition- 
ers," &c. 
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Thomas Lord Wharton was craated Earl of Wharton in 170^ 
and appointed lord-lieutenant of Ireland in 1708. He shared in 
the disgrace of Godolphin's ministry in 1710; and when, io 171^ 
the clouds which overshadowed Whiggish prosperity had passed 
away, he was appointed lord privy seal, and advanced to the title 
of Marquis of Wharton and Malmesbury. In 1715 he died. 
Wharton was a principal promoter of the Revolution ; and is said 
to have been the author of the popular ballad of Lilibulero, with 
which he boasted to have suqg James II. out of his three kingdoms. 
His eloqinence, hissagaci^, his courage» above all, his staunch ad« 
herence to Whig principles^ were admitted by the leadersofhis party 
as extenuntioos of his abandoned and open profligacy* *^ If ever^^^ 
says Lord Shaftesbury, *^ I expected any public good where virtue 
was wholly sunk, 'twas in his character ; the ^lost mysterious of 
any, in my account, for this reason. But I have seen many 
proofs of this monstrous compound in him, of the very best, and 
the very worst/'* And in another letter to the same friend j he 
thus expresses himself: ^^ Lord Wharton indeed is as true as steel ; 
but as. little partiality as I have for him, and as ill an opinion pf 
his private Ufe and principles; I fancy his good understanding 
will make him shew himself a better lord^'lieutenant than is ex- 
pected." 

Swift entertained a rooted hatred to this nobleman, not only on 
account of his low-church principles and contempt of the clergy, 
but in consequence of personal neglect* When Wharton was na- 
med lieutenant of Ireland, Swiffc then in London, and in favour with 
many of the administration, was commissioned by the clergy ef 
Ireland, to solicit his interest for remission of the twentieth parts 
and first-fruits due from that kingdom. It is even said, that Swift 
expected from this nobleman an appointment as his chaphun. 
Lord Wharton received both the petition and the intercession wttk' 
great coldness ; nor could Lord Somers, at a second interview, bring 
them to a. better understanding; and finally, using the pretence 
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of some dispute with bis chaplain as an affront to himself, the 
lord-lieutenant reported it as such to the court, whereupon the 
convocation was prorogued, and all thoughts of the remission put 
an end to for the time. This failure, which, in some degree, lessen* 
ed Swifii's personal consequence, and at all events offended hia 
seal for his order, w^ no^ t<> be forgivep. Beihg, Ihoreover, as 
our author sarcastically expresses, '' a presbyterian in politics, and 
an atheist in religion," Lord Wharton shewed a great inclination 
to remove the sacramental test in Ireland, so far as dissenters were 
concerned. This was another subject of offence to Swift, who 
published' a formal defence of the test in a ** Letter to a Member 
of Parliament/' Thus heartily irritated, our Author shunned aH 
intercourse with Lord Wharton during his lieutenanc^y; although, 
when the close of his power was approaching, that wily statesman 
•affected to load* him with caresses, In order to render him suspiei- 
ous to bis clerical friends, and ^tke Tories in generbh 

Such is our author's statemedt of his quarrel with Lord Wfaan- 
•ton* But the Wh^ ascribed his enmity to disappointed ambi- 
tion ; And affirmed as the cause', that when Somers introduced 
Swift to Wharton as a fit person to be his chaplain, 'the latter, 
alluding to Swift^s supposed licentious opinions on religion, repli- 
ed, " We must not encourage these fellows ; we have n6t charactet 
enough ourselves s'^' a slir<?asm which Swift never foigot, cht foir* 
gave* 

So soon as Swift had drawn his pdn in defence of th» new mh 
nisters, he failed not to avenge himself for the suj^ercilious con* 
tempt and insidious caresses of Lord Wharton. The late lord-lieu- 
tenanl of Ireland was depicted in the Examiner, Ko. XIV. under 
the character of Verres, the infamous Proconsul of Sicily. But 
the vengeance of Swift was not ^tisfied even with 'that diatribe ; 
for about the same time he was preparing for press the charactear 
-which follows. ' He announces the publicatioin to Stella in the 
following manners * ^ 

Journal, dated Nov. 25, 1710. -" ** Here is a damned libellous 
pamphlet come out against' Lord Wharton, giving tl^ character 
^rst, and then telling some of his' actions; the'chiraoter is veiy 
well, but the facts indifferent. It has been sen's ^'by^dozens to se- 
veral getitlevnen's lodgings, and! had one ^^I'tvi'tf^ them ; but 
nobody knows the author .or printer.''' Dec. 2d, he adds, ** The 
character is here reckoned admirable; but most of the facts are 
trifles. It was first printed privately here $ and then some bold 
cur ventured to db it.publicly, and sold two thousand in two days; 
who the author is, must remain uncertain. Do you pretend to 
know, impudence ! how durst you think so I" 

It is diflicult to ascertain what Swift meant by saying, that the 
facts are iiidiffer^t, of t^ifSif unless it ^^s^ tl^t^ infamous as they 

r 
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make my Lord Wharton, they hardly amounted to the grounds of 
an impeachment. 

Archbishop King, whether in pure simplicity, or* as is more like* 
ly, suspecting the true author, and willing to put an affront on him, 
which he could hardly resent, expresses himseW in a letter to Swift 
very severely on the subject of this satire: ** We have published here 
a character of the Earl of Wharton, lale lord-lieutenant ot Ireland. 
I have so much charity and justice, as to condemn all such pro- 
ceedings. If a governor behave himself ill, let him be complained 
of and punished ; but to wound a man thus in the dark." * ♦ ♦ 
This censure certainly tended to alienate Swift from the learned 
primate. 
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London, Aug. 30, 1710. 

The kingdom of Ireland being governed' by de- 
putation from hence, its annals, since the English 
establishment, are usually digested under the heads 
of several governors : but the affairs and events of 
that island, for some yeaw past, have been either 
so insignificant, or so annexed to those of England, 
that they have not furnished matter of any great 
importance to history. The share of honour, 
which gentlemen from thence have had by their 
conduct and employments in the army, turns all 
to the article of this kingdom ; the rest, which 
relates to politics, or the art of government, is in- 
considerable to the last degree, however it may 
be represented at court by those who preside there, 
and would value themselves upon every step, they 
make toward finishing the slavery of that people, 
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as if it were gaining a mighty point to the advan- 
tage of England. 

Generally speaking, the times which afford 
most plentiful matter for story, are those wherein 
a man would least choose to live ; such as, th^ 
various events and revolutions of war, the in- 
trigues of a ruined faction) or the violence of a 
prevailing one : and lastly, the arbitrary unlawful 
acts of oppressing governors. In the war, Ire- 
land has no share but in subordination to us ; the 
same may be said of their factions, which at pre- 
sent are but imperfect tr^msgripts of Qur^ ; but, 
the third subject for history, which is arbitrary 
power and oppression, as it is that by which the 
people of Ireland have, for some time, been dis- 
tinguished from all her majesty's subjects, so, be- 
ing now at its greatest-height under his excellen- 
cy Thomas, Earl of Wharton, a short account of 
his government may be of some use or entertain- 
ment to the^res*nt age, though I hope it will be 
incredii>le to the next. • 

And because the relation I am going to make 
may be judged rather a history of his excellency,, 
tkan of his government, I mivst here declare, that 
I have not the least vie^\ito his person in any part 
of it. I have had the hoiKmr of muchi conversa- 
tion with his; Jordship, ajid arn thprx^vighly con- 
vinced how indifferei3:t he is to applause, and how 
insensible of reproach ; which is riot an humour 
put on to serve a turn, or keep a countenance, 
nor arising from the consciousness of innocence, 
or any grandeur of mind, but the mere unaifected 
bent of his nature. He is without the sense of 
shame, or glory, as some men are without the 
sense of smelling ; and therefore, a good name to 
him, is no more than a precious ointment would 
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ht to these. Wboevef, for the sake of others, 
wete to describe the natute of a serpent, a Wolf, 
a crocodile, or a fox, must be understood to do it 
without any personal love or hatred for the atii* 
mah themselves. 

In the same manner, his excellency is one 
whom I neither personally love nor hate. I see 
him at court, at his own house, and sometimes at 
mine, for I have the honour of his visits ; and 
when these papers, are public, it is odds but h6 
wfll teH me, as he once did upon a like occasion, 
•* that he is^ damnably mauled ;" and then, with 
the easiest transition in the world, ask about the 
weather, or time of the day ; so that I enter Oil 
the work with more cheerfulness, because I and 
sure neither to make him angry, nor any way 
hurt his reputation ; a pitch of happiness and se^ 
curity to which his excellency has arrived, and 
which no philosopher before him could reach. 

I intend to execute this performance, by first 

g'ving a character of his excellency, and then re- 
ting some facts during his government in Ire^ 
land, which will serve to confirm it. 

I know very well, that men*s characters are best 
learned from their actions ; but these being con- 
fined to his administration in that kingdom, his 
character may, perhaps, take in something more, 
which the narrowness of the time, or the scene, 
has not given him opportunity to exert. 

Thomas, Earl of .Wharton, lord lieutenant of 
Ireland, by the force of a wonderful constitution, 
has j^ome years passed his grand climacteric, 
without any visible effects of old age, either on 
his body or his mind ; and in spite of a continual 
prostitution to those vices, which usually 'Wear 
out both. His behaviour is in aU the forms of a 
youngf man at five-and-twenty. Whether he 
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walks, or whistles, or swears, or talks bawdy, or 
calls names, he acquits himself in each, beyond 
a templar of three years standing. With the 
same grace, and in the same style, he will rattle 
his coachman in the midst of the street, where 
he is governor of the kingdom ; and all this is 
without consequence, because it is in his charac* 
ter, and what every body expects. He seems to 
be but an ill dissembler, and an ill liar, although 
they are the two talents he most practises, and 
most values himself upon. The ends he has gain- 
ed by lying, appear to be more owing to the fre- 
quency, than the art of them : his lies being some- 
times detected in an hour, often in a day, and al- 
ways in a week. He tells them freely in mixed 
companies, although he knows half of those that 
hear him to be his enemies, and is sure they 
will discover them the moment they leave him. 
He swears solemnly he loves, and will serve you; 
and your back is no sooner turned, but he tells 
those about him, you are a dog and a rascal. He 
goes constantly to prayers in the forms of his 
place, and will talk bawdy and blasphemy at the 
chapel door. He is a presbyterian in politics, and 
an atheist in religion ; but he chooses at present 
to whore with a papist. In his commerce with 
mankind his general rule is, to endeavour to im- 
pose on their understandings, for which he has 
but one receipt, a composition of lies and oaths : 
and this he applies indifferently to a freeholder 
of forty shillings, and a privy counsellor; by 
which the easy and the honest are often either 
deceived or amused, and either way he gains his 
point. He will openly take away your employ- 
ment to-day, because you are not of his party ; 
to-morrow he will meet or send for you, as if no- 
thing at all had passed, lay his hands with much 
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friendliness on your shoulders, and tvith the 
greatest ease and familiarity, tell you, that the 
faction are driving at something in the House ; 
that you must be sure to attend, and to speak to 
all your friends to be there, although he knows 
at the same time, that you and your friends are 
against him in the very point he mentions : and 
however absurd, ridiculous, and gross, this may 
appear, he has often found it successful; some 
men having such an awkward bashfulness, they 
know not how to refuse on a sudden ; and every 
man having something to fear, which often hin- 
ders them from driving things to extremes with 
persons of power, whatever provocations they 
may have received. He has sunk his fortune by 
endeavouring to ruin one kingdom,* and has rai- 
sed it by going far in the ruin of another, f With 
a good natural understanding, a great fluency in 
speaking, and no ill taste of wit, he is generally 
the worst companion in the world ; his thoughts 
being wholly taken up between vice and poli^ 
tics, so that bawdy, prophaneness, and business, 
fill up his whole conversation. To gratify him- 
self in the two first, he makes use of suitable fa- 
vourites, whose talents reach no higher than to 
entertain him with all the lewdness that passes in 
town. As for business, he is said to be very dex- 
terous at that part of it which turns upon intrigue; 
and he seems to have transferred those talents of 
his youth for intriguing with women, into pu- 
blic affairs. For, as some vain young fellows to 
make a gallantry appear of consequence, will 
choose to venture their necks by climbiiig up a 
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wall or window at midnight to a common wench, 
where they might as. freely have gone in. at the 
door, and at noon-day ; so his excellency, either 
to keep himself in practice, or advance the fame 
of his politics, aflfiects the most obscure,, trouble- 
somCj and winding paths, even in the most com- 
Biion affairs, those which would be brought about 
as well in the ordinary forms, or would follow of 
course, whether he intervened or no. 

He bears the gallantries of his lady with the 
indifference, of a stoick ; and thinks them, well 
recompensed, by a return of children to support 
his family, without the fatigues of being a. £au- 
thcr. 

He has three predominant passions, which you 
will seldom find united in the same mauj as arising 
from different dispositions of mind, and naturalr 
ly thwarting each, other : these are, love of pow- 
er, love of money, and love of pleasure ; they 
ride him sometimes by turns, sometimes all to^ 
gether. Since he went into Ireland, he seems 
most- disposed to the second, and has met with 
great success ; having gained by his government, 
of under two years, five-and-forty thousand pounds 
by the most favourable computatijon, half in the 
regular way, and half in the prudential. 

He was never yet known to refuse, or keep a 
promise, as 1 remember he told a lady, but with 
an exception to the promise he then made, (which 
was to gether a pension) yet he broke even that, 
and, I confess, deceived us both.. But here I.de* 
sire to distinguish between a promise and a bar- 

fain ; for he will be sure to keep the latper,. when 
e has the fairest offer. 

Thus much, for his excellency's character; I 
shall now proceed to his actions, only during the 
time he was governor of Ireland^ which were 
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tcansmitted to m€ by an eminent person in busi- 
Biess there, who had all opportunities of being 
well informed, and whose employment did not 
lie at hia excellency's mercy. 

This intelligence being made up of several facts 
independent of each other, I shall hardly be able 
to relate them in due order of time, my corre- 
spondent omitting that circumstance, and trans- 
mitting them to me as they came into his memo- 
ry ;. so that the gentlemen of that kingdom now 
in tovirn, I hope, will pardon me any slips I shall 
luake in that or any other kind, while I keep ex- 
actly to the truth. 

Thomas Proby, Esq. chirurgeon-general of Ire- 
land, a person universally esteemed, and whom 
I have fonnerly seen here, had built a country- 
bouse half a mile from Dublin, adjoining to the 
park. In a corner of the park, just under his 
house, he was much annoyed with a dog-kennel 
which belonged to the government ; upon which 
he applied to Thomas, Earl of Pembroke, then 
lord-lieutenant, and to the commissioners of the 
revenue, for a lease of about five acres of that 
part of the park. His petition was referred to 
the lord treasurer here, and sent back for a re- 
port, which was in his favour, and the bargain so 
hard, that the lord treasurer struck off some part 
of the rent. He had a lease granted him, for 
which he was to build another kennel, provide 
ice yearly for the government, and pay a certain- 
rent : the land might be worth about thirty shil- 
lings an acre. His excellency, soon after his ar- 
rival in Ireland, was told of this lease, and by his 
absolute authority, commanded Mr Proby to sur- 
render up the land ; which he was forced to do, 
after all the expence he had been at, or else must 
have expected to lose his employment,- at the 
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same time he is under an obligation to pay his 
rent, and I think he does it to this day. There 
are several circumstances in this story which I 
have forgot, having not been sent to me with 
the rest ; but I had it from a gentleman of that 
kingdom, who some time ago was here. 

Upon his excellency's being declared lord-lieu- 
tenant, there came over, to make his court, one 
Dr Lloyd, fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, 
noted in that kingdom for being the only clergy- 
man that declared for taking off the sacramental 
test, as he did openly in their convocation, of 
which he was a member. The merit of this, and 
some other principles suitable to it, recommend- 
ed by Tom Broderick, so far ingratiated him with 
his excellency, that being provided of a proper 
chaplain already, he took him, however, into a great 
degree of favour : the Doctor attended his ex- 
cellency to Ireland ; and observing a cast wench 
in the family to be in much confidence with my 
lady, he thought, by addressing there, to have 
a short open passage to preferment. He met 
with great success in his amour ; and walking 
one day with his mistress after my lord and lady 
in the Castle-garden, my lady said to his excel- 
lency, " What do you think ? we are going to 
lose poor Foydy," a name of fondness they usual- 
ly gave her. " Who do you mean ?" said my lord. 
" Why the Doctor behind us is resolved to take 
her from us." " Is he by G— ? Why then (G— d 
d — mn me) he shall have the first bishopric that 
falls."* 



* It was confidently reported, as a conceit of his excellency* 
that, talking upon this subject, he once said, with great pleasure, 
that he hoped to make his whore a bishop^— Swift. 
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The Doctor, thus encouraged, grew a most vi- 
olent lover, returned with his excellency for Eng- 
land, and soon after the bishopric of Cork fall- 
ing void, to show he meant fair, he married his 
damsel publicly here in London, and his excel- 
lency as honourably engaged his credit to get 
him the bishopric ; but the matter was reckoned 
so infamous, that both the archbishops here, es- 
pecially his grace of York, interposed with the 
queen, to hinder so great a scandal to the church; 
and Dr Brown, provost of Dublin College, be- 
ing then in town, her majesty was pleased to no- 
minate him : so that Dr Lloyd was forced to sit 
down with a moderate deanery in the northern 
parts of that kingdom, and the additional com- 
fort of a sweet lady, who brought this her first 
husband no other portion than a couple of olive 
branches for his table, though she herself hardly 
knows by what hand they were planted. 

-The queen reserves all the great employments 
of Ireland to be given by herself, though often 
by the recommendation of the chief governor, 
according to his credit at court. The provost- 
ship of Dublin College is of this number, which 
was now vacant, upon the promotion of Dr Brown. 
Dr Benjamin Pratt, a fellow of that college, and 
chaplain to the House of Commons of that king- 
dom> as well as domestic chaplain to the Duke 
of Ormond, was at that time here, in attendance 
upon the duke. He is a gentleman of good birth 
and fortune in Ireland, and lived here in a very 
decent figure : he is a person of wit and learning, 
has travelled and conversed in the best company, 
and was very much esteemed among us here when 
I had the pleasure of his acquaintance : but he 
had^ the original sin of being a reputed Tory, and 
a dependant on the Duke of Ormond ; however, 
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he had many friends among the bishops, and 
other nobility, to recommend him to the queen. 
At the same time there was another fellow of that 
college, one Dr Hall, who had the advantage of 
Pratt in point of seniority. This gentleman had 
very little introduced himself into the world, but 
lived retired, though otherwise said to be an ex- 
cellent person, and very deserving for his learn- 
ing arid sense. . He had been recommended frOBj 
Ireland by several persons ; and his excellency, 
who had never before seen nor thought of him, 
after having tried to injure the college by re- 
commending persons from this sid6, at last set 
up Hall, with all imaginable zeal, against Pratt. 
I tell this story the more circumstantially, be- 
cause it is affirmed by his excellency's friends, 
that he never made more use of his court skill 
than at this time, to hinder Dr Pratt from the 
provostship ; not only from the personal hatred 
he had to the man, on account of his patron and 
principles, but that he might return to Ireland 
with some little opinion of his credit at court, 
which had mightily suffered by many disappoint- 
ments, especially the last, of his chaplain Dr 
Lloyd. It would be incredible to relate the many 
artifices he used to this end, of which the Doctor 
had daily intelligence, and would fairly tell his 
excellency so at his levees ; who sometimes could 
not conceal his surprise, and then would promise, 
with half a dozen oaths, never to concern him- 
self one way or other ; these were broke every 
day, and every day detected. One morning, af- 
ter some expostulation between the Doctor and 
his excellency, and a few additional oaths that 
he would never oppose him more ; his excellency 
went immediately to the Bishop of Ely, and pre- 
vailed on him to go to the queen from him,, dfid 
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let her majesty know, that he never could con- 
sent, a3 long as he lived, that Dr Pratt should 
be provost; which the bishop barely complied 
wiihr. ^nd delivered his m^essage, though at the 
same tjnie he did the Doctor all the good offices 
he couldf The next ; fiay the Doctor w&$ again 
with^nis excellepcy, ,and gave him thanks. for a^ 
opCn -^; proceeding ; jbhe affair waft now, past, disr 
sembliog, and his excellency owned he did not 
opposefhii^ directly, but confessed he did it col- 
laterally. , .The Doctor, a little warmed, said, 
" No, poiy lord, you meafl directly you did not, 
but inairect(jf you did," The conclusion was, that 
the queers named the Doctor to the place ; ^nd a3 
a farther. mortification, Just upon the day of his 
excelleipLcy 's departuore for Ireland. 

Butl^^e I qiust desire 'the reader's pardpn, if 
I canpot digest thfe following facts in so good a 
manner as I intended ; because it is thought ex- 
pedient, for some reasons, that the world should 
be informed of his excellency's merits as soon as 
possible. I will therefore only transcribe the se- 
veral passages as they were sent me from Dublin, 
without either correcting the style, or adding 
any remarks of my own. As they are, they may 
serve for hints to any person who may hereafter 
have a mind to write memoirs of his excellency's 
life. 



A relation of several fact s^ exactly as they were trans- 
mitted to me from Ireland about three months ago^ 
and at several times ^ from a person of quality ^ and 
in employment there. 

The Earl of Rochfort's regiment of dragoons 

was embarked for her majesty's service abroad, 

11 
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on the £7th of August 1709, and left their Horses 
behind them, which were subsisted in order to 
mount another regiment to fill up their room ; as 
the horses of lieutenant-general Harvey's regi- 
ment had formerly mounted a regiment raised, 
and still commanded, by the Duke of Ormond ; 
on which occasion the duke had her majesty's 
order only, for as much money as would supply 
the charge of the horses, till the regiment was 
raised, wnich was soon after, and then it; was 
put on the establishment as other regimeriti. But 
that which was to supply the Earl of Rochfort's, 
had not a commission granted till the 29th of 
April 1710, and all the pay from the 27th of Au- 
gust to that time (being above L. 5700) was 
taken under pretence of keeping the horses, buy- 
ing new ones in the room of such as should be 
wanting or unserviceable, and for providing ac- 
coutrements for the men and horses. As for the 
last use, those are always provided out of the 
funds for providing clothing, and the Duke of 
Ormond did so : as for horses wanting, they are 
very few, and the captains have orders to pro- 
vide them another way; and the keeping the 
horses did not amount to L. 700 by the accounts 
laid before the committee of parliament : so there 
was at least L. 5000 charged to the nation, more 
than the actual charge could amount to. 

Mrs Lloyd, at first coming over, expected the 
benefit of the box-money ; and accordingly talk- 
ed of selling it for about L. 200 ; but at last was 
told she must expect but part of it, and that the 
grooms of the chamber, and other servants, would 
deserve a consideration for their attendance. Ac- 
cordingly his excellency had it brought to him 
every night, and to make it worth his receiving, 
my lady gave great encouragement to play ; so 
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that, by a moderate computation, it amounted to 
L. 1000, of which a small share was given to the 
grooms of the chamber, and the rest made a per- 
quisite to his excellency : for Mrs Lloyd having 
a husband, and a bishopric promised her, the 
other pretensions were ciit off. 

He met lieutenant general Langston in the 
court of requests, and presented a gentleman to 
him, saying, " This is a particular friend of mine ; 
he tells me he is a lieutenant in your re^ment ; 
I must desire you will take the first opportunity 
to give him a troop, and you will oblige me migh- 
tily/' The lieutenant general answered, " He 
had served very well, and had very good preten- 
sions to a troop, and that he would give him the 
first that fell." With this the gentleman was 
mighty well satisfied, returned thanks, and with- 
drew. Upon which his excellency said immedi- 
ately, " I was forced to speak for him, as a great 
many of his friends have votes at elections ; but 
d — n him, he is sl rogup, therefore take no care 
for him." 

He brought one May to the Duke of Ormond, 
and recommended him as a very honest gentle-i 
man, and desired his grace would provide for him ; 
which his grace promised him. So May withdrew. 
As soon as he was gone, his lordship immediately 
said to the duke : " That fellow is the greatest 
TPgue in Christendom." 

Colonel Coward having received pay for some 
time in two or three regiments, as captain, but 
never done any other service to the crown than 
eating and drinking in the expedition to Cadiz 
under the duke of Ormond, finding he had not 

{)retensions enough to rise, after he had sold the 
ast employment he had, applied to his cxcellen- 
cy, who represented him in such a light, that he 
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fot above 900i. as an arrear of hal^^ay, wiiich lie 
ad no title to, and a pension of ihs. a day ; but 
he reckoned this ks much too little for his wants, 
as every body else did tod much for his pretensioni^ 
gave in a second petition to the queen for a far- 
ther addition of iOs. a day ; which being referred 
to his excellency, he gave him a favourable re- 
port, by means whereof, it is hoped, his merit 
will be still farther rewarded. 

He turned out the poor gatekeeper of Chapel-r 
izod gate, though he and his wife were «ach above 
sixty years old, without assigning any c^us'e, and 
they are now starving. 

As for the business of the arsenal, it was the 
product of chance, arid never so much as thought 
of by the persons who of late have given so many 
good reasons for the building of it, till, upon in- 
quiring into the funds, they were found to • hold 
out so well, that there was a necessity of destroy- 
ing sixty or seventy thousand pounds, otherwise 
his excellency, for that time, could hardly have 
had the credit of taxing the kingdom. Upon 
this occasion, many projects were proposed, all 
which, at last gave way to the proposal of a wor- 
thy person, wi^o had often persuaded the nation 
to do itself a great deal of harm, by attempting 
to do itself a little good ; which was, that forty 
thousand arms should be provided for the militia, 
and ammunition in proportion, to be kept in four 
arsenals to be built for that purpose : this was ac- 
cordingly put into the heads of a bill, and then 
this worthy patriot, with his usual sincerity, de- 
clared he would not consent to the giving of mo- 
ney for any other use, as every body thought by 
the words he spoke ; though afterward he snowed 
them that his meaning was not to be known by 
the vulgar acceptation of words : for he ?iot on- 
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ly gave liis consent to the bill, but used all the 
art and industry he was master of , to have it pass ; 
though the money was applied in it to the build- 
ing of (me arsenal only, and ammunition andother 
stores proportionable, without one word of the 
militia. So the arsenlal was conceived and after- 
ward formed in a proper manner; but when it 
came to h^ brought forth, his excellency took it 
out of the hands that had formed it, as far as he 
could, and, contrary to all precedents, put it out 
of the care of the ordnance board, who were pro- 
perly to have taken care of the receipt and pay- 
ment of the money without any farther charge to 
the public, and appointed his second secretary, 
Mr Denton, to be paymaster, whose salary was a 
charge of above five hundred pounds in the whole : 
then, thinking this was too small a charge to put 
the public to for nothing, he made an establish- 
ment for that work, consisting of one superinten- 
dant at three pounds per week, eight overseers at, 
seven pounds four shillings a week, and sixteen 
assistants at seven pounds four shillings a week, 
making in all seventeen pounds eight shillings a 
week : and these were, for the greatest part, persons 
who had no knowledge of such business ; and their 
honesty was equal to their knowledge, as it has 
since appeared by the notorious cheats and neglects 
that have been made out against them ; insomuch 
that the work they have "overseen, which, with 
their salaries, has cost near three thousand pounds, 
might have been done for less than eighteen hun- 
dred pounds, if it had been agreed for by the yard, 
which is the usual method, and was so proposed 
in the estimate : and this is all a certainty, because 
all that has been done, is only removing earth, 
which has been exactly computed by the yard, 
and might have been so agreed for. 

VOL. IV. JL 
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Philip Savage, Esq,, as chancellor of. the ex- 
chequer, demanded fees of the- commissioners of 
the revenue for sealing writs in the queen's busi- 
ness, and showed them for it some sort of prece- 
dents; but they, not being well satisfied with 
them, wrote to Mr South, one of the commission- 
ers (then in London,) to inquire the practice there* 
He sent them word upon inquiry, that fees were 
paid there upon the like cases ; so they adjudged 
it for him, and constantly paid him fee^. If there- 
fore there was a fault, it must lie at their door, 
for he never offered to stop the business ; yet his 
excellency knew so well how to choose an attor- 
ney and solicitor general, that when th^. case was 
referred to them, they gave it against the chan- 
cellor, and said he had forfeited his place by it, 
and ought to refund the money, (being about two 
hundred pounds per annum ;) but never found any 
fault in the commissioners, who adjudged the case 
for him, and might haye refused hLru the money 
if they had thought fit. 

. Captain Robert Fitzgerald, father to the.present 
earl of Kildare, had a grant from king Charles the- 
Second, of the office of comptroller of the musters, 
during the lives of Captain Chambre ^BrabazQU, 
now earl of Meath, and George Fitzgerald, elder 
brother to the present earl of Kildftr^^ which the 
fiaid Robert Fitzgerald enjoyed with a salary of 
three hundred pounds per annum j and after his 
death, his son George eirjoyed it; till my {lord Gal- 
way did,by threats^.compel hiin to surrdndieu' tbe.said 
patent for a pension of two hundred pounds per 
annum; which he enjoyed during his life; Some 
time ago the present earl of Kildare, as heir to his 
father and brother, looke^d upon himself to be in- 
jured by the surrender gf the said patent,' which 
should have come to him, the. earl pf : Meatli be^ 
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ing still living ; therefore, in order to ri^ht himr 
self, did petition her majesty ; which petition, as 
usual, was referred to the earl of Wharton, then 
lord lieutenant, who, being at that time in London, 
referred it, according to the common method on 
such occasions, to the lord chancellor and lieu- 
tenant general Ingoldsby, the then lords justices 
of this kingdom ; who, for their information, or- 
dered the attorney general to inquire whether the 
earl of Kildare had any legal title to the said pa- 
tent, which he, in a full report^ said he had: 
and they referred it to the deputy vice treasurer 
to inquire into the nature of the office, and to give 
them his opinion, whether he thought it was use- 
ful or necessary for her majesty^s service. He gave 
in his report, and said he thought it both useful 
and necessary; and, with more honesty than wit, 
gave the following reasons : first, that the muster- 
master general computed the pay of the whole 
military list, which is above 200,0001. per annum ; 
so, having no check on .him, migHit commit mis- 
takes, to the great prejudice of the crown : and, 
secondly, because he had himself found out seve- 
ral of those mistakes, which a qomptroller might 
prevent. The Iprdai jusrticcs approved of these 
reasons, and so se^t.'pyei" their report to my Iprd 
lieutenant, th^t they thought the office useful 
and necessary : but fipjonel P— — r, the muster- 
m^^ster general, being then in Lpiidon, and ha- 
ving gfivenmy lord lieutenant one thousandpounds 
for his consent to- enjoy that office, after he had 
got her majesty's orders for a patent, thought a 
check upon his office wcmld be a troublesome spy 
upon him; so he pleaded the merit of his thou- 
sand pounds, and de^sired, in cojisideration there- 
of, that his excellency would, free him from an of- 
fice that would put it out of his power to wrong 
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the crown ; and, to strengthen his pretensions, put 
my lady in mind of what money he had lost to tier 
at play; who immediately, out of a grateful sense 
of benefits received, railed as much against the 
lords justices report, as ever she had done against 
the Tories ; and my lord-lieutenant, prompted by 
the same virtue^ made his report, that there need- 
ed no comptroller to that office, because he con- 
trolled it himself; which (now having given his 
word for it) he will, beyond all doubt, effectually 
do for the future: although since, it has been 
plainly made appear, that for want of some con- 
troul on that office, her majesty has been wronged 
of many hundred pounds by the roguery of a clerk, 
and that during the time of his excellency's go- 
veniment ; of which there has been but a small 
part refunded, and the rest has not been inquired 
after, lest it should make it plainly appear that 
a comptroller in that office is absolutely necessary. 
His excellency being desirous, for a private rea- 
son, to provide for the worthless son of a worth- 
less father, who had lately sold his company, and 
of course all pretension to preferment in the army, 
took this opportunity : a captain in the oldest 
regiment in the kingdom, being worn out with 
service, desired leave to sell, which was granted 
him ; and accordingly, for a consideration agreed 
upon, he gave a resignation of his company to a 
person approved of by the commander of the re- 
giment, who at the same time applied to his ex- 
cellency for leave for another captain of his regi- 
ment, who is an engineer in her majesty's service 
in Spain, and absent by her majesty's licence : his 
excellently, hearing tnat, said they might give 
him a company in Spain, for he would dispose of 
his here ; and so, notwithstanding all the com- 
manders of the regiment could urge, he gave the 
company, which was regularly surrendered, to his 
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worthy favourite ; and the other company, which 
was a disputable title, to the gentleman who had 
paid his money for that which was surrendered. 

Talking one morning, as he was dressing, (at 
least a dozen people present) of the debates in 
council about the affair of Trim, he said the lord 
chief justice Dolben* had laid down as law a 
thing for which a man ought to have his gown 
stripped off, and be whipt at the cart's a — e ; and, 
in less than a quarter of an hour,, repeated the 
expression again : yet, some days after, sent Dr 
Lambert f to assure his lordship he said no such 
thing. Some time after, while he was in Eng* 
land, he used his utmost efforts with the queen 
to turn him out, but could not : so when he came 
once again, he took an opportunity (when the 
judges were to wait on him) to say to them, par- 
ticularly to lord chief justice Dolben, that per- 
haps some officious persons would spread stories 
that he had endeavoured to do some of them a 
prejudice in England, which he assured them he 
never had; but, on the contrary, would always, 
without distinction, show his regard according to 
merit; which the lord chief justice Broderickwas 
pleased to approve of, by saying, " that was very 
honourable, that was very gracious ;*' though he 
knew the contrary himself. 

In England he bid Mr. Deering assure all his 
friends and acquaintance here, that they, and eve- 
ry body without distinction, might depend on his 
favour, as they behaved themselves ; with which 

pleasf'im-^^ ^'''**' lord chief justice of the common 

t His principal chaplain. 
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Mr Deering was much pleased, and wrote over to 
his friends accordingly ; and, as soon as his back 
was turned, he jeeringly said, " D — n me, how 
easily he is bit !" 

When the duke of Ormond was in the govern- 
ment, he gave to Mr Anderson Saunders the go- 
vernment of Wicklow castle, which has no sala- 
ry; but a perquisite of some land worth about 12l. 
per annum^ which Mr Saunders gave to the free 
school of the town; but his excellency, not li- 
kihg either the person or the use, without any ce- 
remonies, or reason given, i^uperseded him, by 
giving a commission for it to Jennings the horse- 
courser, whd lies under several odious and scan- 
dalous reflections; particularly of very narrowly 
escaping the gallows for coining. 

Some time after his excellency's landing the se- 
cond time, he sent for Mr Saunders among others, 
desiring their good oflSces in the ensuing session, 
and that Mr Sauiiders would not take alniss his 
giving that place to Jennings, for he asiSured him 
he. did not know it belonged to him*; which is 
highly probable, because men of his knowledge 
usually give away things, without inquiring how 
they are in their disposal: rlVlr Saunders* answer- 
fed, *' He was very glad to find what was doiie was 
not out of any particular dii4f>leasure to liihi ; be- 
cause Mt Whitshed had sisiid at .Wicklow IJJby' way 
of. apology for ivhat -his Excellency had done) 'that 
it was occasioned by Mr -Siiiiifdei^'s -haViiig it ; 
and seeinjg -his ' e^tcellency had rid- ill intS^rition 
against him, was gladhecou]d t?ll his.excellency 
it was not legally given away (for he had a custo- 
(iKfl»2 for the land out of the court of exchequer;) 
so his excellency's commission to JenniiigS could 
do him no prejudice." 

Lieutenant general Echlin had. pay on this es- 
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tablishment as brigadier, till the middle of Octo- 
ber, 1 708, when ne was removed from it by his 
excellency, because his regiment went away at 
that time, and lieutenant general Gorges was put 
in his room. Some time . after, major general 
Rooke, considering the reason why Echlin was 
removed, concluded that Gorges could not come 
on till some time in February after, because his 
regiment also was out of the kingdom till that 
time ; and that therefore he, being the eldest ge- 
neral officer that had no pay as such, was entitled 
to the brigadier^s pay, from the time Echlin was 
removed till Gorges was qualified to receive it, he 
having done the duty. His excellency, upon 
hearing the reason, owned it to be ^ very good 
one, and told him, if the money were not paid to 
Gorges, he should have it, so bid him go see ; 
which he did, and found it was ; then his excel- 
lency told him he would refer his case to a court 
of general officers to give their opiniob in it, which 
he said must needs be in his favour, and upon 
that ground he would find a way to do him 
^ight 9 y^^j when the general officers sat, he sent 
for iseveral of them, and made them give the case 
against Rooke. 

When the prosecution against the dissenting 
minister at DrogHeda was depending, one Stevens, 
a lawyer in this town (Dublin) sent his excellen- 
, then in Lond6n, a petition, in the name of 
e said dissenting minister, in behalf of himself 
and others, who lay under' any such prosecution ; 
alid in about a fortnights time his excellency sent 
ov^r a' letter, to the then lord^ justices, to give 
the attorney and solicitor general orders, to enter 
a fioli prosequi to all such suits ; which was done 
accordingly, though he never so much as inqui- 
red into the merits of the cause, or referred the 
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petition to any body, which is a justice (tefic to 
all men, let tne case be ever so light. He said be 
had her majesty's orders for it ; but they did not 
appear under her hand : and it is generally affirm- 
ed he never had any.^ 

That his excellency can descend to small gains, 
take this instance : there were 8501. ordered by 
her majesty, to buy new liveries for the state 
trumpets, messengers, &c. ; but with great indus- 
try he got them made cheaper by 2001. which he 
saved out of that sum ; and it is reported, that 
his steward got a handsome consideration besides 
from the undertaker. 

The agent to his regiment, being so also to 
others, bought a lieutenant's commission in a re- 
giment of foot, for which he never was to do any 
iuty ; which service pleased bis excellency so 
well, that he gave him leave to buy a company, 
and would have had him keep both j but before 
his pleasure was known, the former was dispo- 
sed of. 

The lord lieutenant has no power to remove, 
or put in a solicitor general, without the queen's 
letter, it being one of those employments* except^ 
ed out of his commission ; yet, because Sir Rich^- 
ard Levinge disobliged him by voting according 
to his opinion, he removed him, and put in Mr 
Forster, * although he had no queen's letter for so 
doing; only a letter from Mr Secretary Boyle, 
that ner majesty designed to remove him. 

The privy council in Ireland have a great share 
of the administration ; all things being carried by 
the consent of the majority, and they sign all or- 



• Afterward recorder of the city of Dublin, and lord chief jus* 
tice of the coromoir pleas* 
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ders and proclamations there, as M^ell as the chief 
governor. But his excellency dislik,ed so great 
a share of power in any but himself; and when 
matters \vere debated in council otherwise than, 
he approved, he would stop them, and say, *' Come, 
my lords,,! see how your opinions are, and there- 
fore I will not take your votes ;" and so would put 
an end to the dispute. 

One of his chief favourites was a scandalous 
clergyman, a constant companion of his pleasures, 
who appeared publicly with his excellency, but 
never in his nabit, and who was a hearer and 
sharer of all the lewd and blasphemous discourses 
of his excellency and his cabal. His excellency 
presented this worthy divine to one of the bishops, 
with the following recommendation : *' My lord, 

Mr is a very honest fellow, and has no fault, 

but that he is a little too immoral." He made 
this man chaplain to his regiment, though he had 
been so infamous, that a bishop in England re- 
fused to admit him to a living he had been pre- 
sented to, till the patron forced him to it by law. 

His excellency recommended the Earl of Inchi- 
quin to be one of the lords justices in his absence, 
and was much mortified when he found lieute- 
nant general Ingoldsby appointed without any re- 
gard to his recommendation; particularly be- 
cause the usual salary of a lord justice, in the 
lord lieutenant's absence, is L. 100 per month, 
and he had bargained with the earl for L. 40. 

I will send you, in a packet or two, some par- 
ticulars of his excellency's usage of the convoca- 
tion; of his infamous intrigues with Mrs Co- 
ningsby;* an account of his arbitrary proceed-* 



* To this intrigue may probably belong the charge in the £x« 
amiAer, Not XVIL that^ ** on a day 9et apart for public prayer 
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ings about the election of a magistrate in Trim;f 
his selling the place of a privy counsellor and 
commissioner of the revenue to Mr Conolly;* 
his barbarous injustice to Dean Jephson and poor 
Will Crow ; his deciding a case at hazard to get 
my lady twenty guineas, but in so scandalous and 
unfair a manner, that the arrantest sharper would 
be ashamed of; the common custom of playing 
on Sunday in my lady's closet ; the partie quarrSe 

between her ladyship and Mrs Fl d, and two 

young fellows dining privately and frequeijtly at 
Clontarf, where they used to go in a hackney- 
coach; and his excellency's making no scruple 
of dining in a hedge tavern whenever he was in- 
vited ; with some other passages which I hope 
you will put- into some method, and correct tne 
style, and publish as speedily as you can. 

Note, Mr Savage, beside the prosecution about 
his fees, was turned out of the council for giving 
iiis vote in parliament, in a case whqre his ex- 
cellency's own friends wete of the same opinion^ 
•till they were wheedled or threatened ' out of it 
by his excellency. 

t The particulars before mentioned I have not 
yet received. Whenever they come, I shall pub- 
lish thehi in a Second Part. 

« ' ! ' ." I i,! ' ?: T, ;.l V ' J) J ■ ' i- J "^ ' . 

£6r the safety «f Ihe cottiinohw^aitb; be stole at eyeuing in* a ' chair 
to a mairrie^ iiromsin of Hifemous character, against all dtecency* 
.an4pri»d^i5e,,a8.iveUesiigainst *U:kws both human and tlWhie." 
t The disputes about ike ^^m ejeodons are pften.meptiQbediQ 
the Journal. ' //. " • 

•' ^Aftferwards sjiteaker. '"'C6hollyisout,and Mr Roberts in his 
•^la4*is>iii:a]jaV>tt(>tby Went eist three' thbusarfd pounds to 
I^rd Wharton, so he has made one ill bargain in his life."— Jowr- 
'tm/, ^th September, 1710. 
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The story of Greg was briefly this. He was a vicious and ne- 
cessitous person, incautiously adtnitted by Mr Harley, when se- 
cretary of state, into his office as a clerk. The lowness of this 
man's salary, and the negligence with which papers of conse-- 
quence were left exposed to his inspection, prompted him to open 
a treasonable correspondence with Monsieur Chamillard, to be- 
tray to France the secrets of the British government. Being al* ' 
most immediately detected, a committee of seven lords, all zea-- 
lous Whigs, were appointed for his examination. These were the 
Dukes of Devonshire, Somerset, and Bolton, the Earl of Whar^* 
ton, Lord Viscount Townsend, Lord Somers, and Lord Halifax, 
As the intrigue, by which Harley was placed in opposition to the 
Whig interest, was already concocted, there can be no doubt that^ 
the committee were desirous to fix upon him some accession to the 
crime of his clerk» For this purpose, Greg was repeatedly ex- 
amined while in Newgate. Nay, after he had been tried and 
condemned for high treason at the Old Bailey, (19th Januafy 
17O8-9,) he was respited from time to time till the 26th of April 
following. But during this space, having, as it were, life and 
death before his eyes, Greg never varied from his original decla- 
i^tion, that he had no accomplices, and had committed the crime 
merely from private mercenary motives. Even his dying speech, 
in which he fully and explicitly exculpated Harley, by name, from 
any participation in his guilt, was, contrary to custom and to j ustice, 
with-held from the public by the sheriff, until a direct application 
was made to Lord Sunderland, which he was probably ashamed 
to refuse. The committee of nobles evinced «o much anxiety to 
extort a farther confession from this criminal, that they lost the 
Advantage which they had gained over Harley. In resenting the 
undue exertions made to implicate the secretary in a crime of 
which he was innocent, the public forgot the culpable negligence 
with which the secrets of the state had been exposed in his office 
to the meanest clerks, and his want of caution in chusing inferiors 
unfit to be trusted in that station. 

When Harley came into office, and was wounded by Guiscard, 
the history of Greg was again brought up by Swift in the Exa- 
miner, as a parallel attempt upon that statesman's life, although 
conducted by other means. See two Examiners on this subject, 
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Nos. XXXII. and XXXIII. An answer was made to this acco* 
sation on the Whig party, by their professed champion the con- 
ductor of the Medley, in No. XXVI. But the charge of subor- 
nation was still more directly urged gainst the lords of the com- 
mittee by one Francis Hoffman, in a pamphlet called, ** Secret 
Transactions during the hundred days Mr William Greg lay in 
Newgate under setitence of death for high treason, from the day 
of his sentence to the day of his execution/' This piece contains 
Cregfs dying declaration^ and a letter from the Rev. Mr Paul Lor- 
raine, the ordinary of Newgate, stating the solicitations which had 
been used with Greg while in prison, and his uniform and solemn 
exculpation of Mr Harley. This pamphlet called forth in reply, 
*' A Letter to the Seven Lords of the Committee appointed to exa- 
mine Greg ;" the purpose of which was, to clear these noblemen 
of the foul inuendo fixed upon them by the author of the Exa- 
miner, and by the publication called ^' Secret Transactions/' 

As in this contest the character of the Tory minister of state 
and these of the leading nobles of the Whig party were put at issue 
in opposition to each other, it was thought necessary that Swift 
should enter the combat in reply to the Letter to the Seven Lords. 
In his Journal, August 24, 1711, he informs Stella, with his usu- 
al affectation of reserve, '' there is a pamphlet come out in an- 
swer to a Letter to the Seven Lords who examined Greg. The an- 
swer is by the real author of the Examiner, as I believe, for it is 
very well written.'' . I have already stated my opinion^ that in 
this and similar passages. Swift had no intention to conceal from 
Stella his real concern in political publicatipn$, but merely to 
guard against the chance of an intercepted letter becoming evi- 
dence agunst the lyriter* . . 
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Those wto have gi^eli themselves the trouble 

to write , against me, either in single papers, or 
pamphlets, (and they are pretty numerous) do 
all agree in discovering a violent rage, and at 
the same time affecting an air of contempt, to- 
ward their adversary ; \v:hich, in my humtle opi-* 
nioh, are not very coiisistent : and therefore it 
is plain, that their f ury . is real and hearty, their 
contempt only personated. I have pretty , well 
studied this matter, and would caution writers of 
their standard, never to engage in that difficult 
attempt of despising ; whicn is a work to be done 
in cold blood, and only by a superior genius, to 
one at some distance beneath him. I can truly 
affirm^ I have had a very sincere contempt for 
many of those who have drawn their pens against 
pc ; yet I rather chose the cheap way of discover- 
ing it by silence arid neglect, than be, at the pains 
of new terms to express it : I have known a lady 
value herself upon a haughty disdainful look, 
which very few understood, and nobody alive 
regarded. Those commonplace terms of infamous 
scribbler, prostitute libeller, and the like, thrown 
abroad without propriety or provocation, do ill 
personate the true spirit of contempt, because 
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they are such as the meanest writer,* whenever 
he pleases, may use towarA the best. I remem- 
ber indeed a parish fool, who, with a great deal 
of deformity, carried the most disdainfiil look I 
ever observed in any countenance : and it was 
the most prominent pert of his folly ; but he was 
thoroughly in earnest, which these writers are 
not : for there is another thing I would observe, 
that my antagonists are most of them so, in a li- 
teral sense ; breathe real vengeance, and extend 
their threats to my person, if they knew where 
to find it ; wherein th^y arie so far from despising, 
that I am sensible they do me too much honour. 
ITie author of the Letter to. the Seven Lords, 
takes upon him the three characters of a despiser, 
a threatener, and a railer ; and succeeds so well in 
the two last, that it has made him miscarry in 
the first. It is no unwise proceeding, 'which the 
writers of that side have taken up, to scatter 
their menaces in every paper they publish; it 
may perhaps look absurd, ridiculous, and impu- 
dent, in people at mercy to assume such a style ; 
but the design is right, to endeavour persuading 
the world that it is they who are the injured par- 
ty, that they are the sufferers, and have a right 
to be angry. 

However, there is one point, wherein these gen- 
tlemen seem to stretch this wise expedient a 
little farther than it will allow. I, who for sever- 
al months undertook to examine into the late 
management of persons and things,, was content 
sometimes to give only a few hints of certain 



* In the Letter, the author of the Examiner was treated as the 
thost stupid blunderer, the Ifalsest scribbler, the most abandoned 
wretch^ the scum of mankind^ and the basest jfiatterer alive. 
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iftsitters, which I had charity enorugh to wish might 
be buried for ever in oblivion, if the confidence 
of these people had not forced them from me. 
One instance whereof, among many, is the busi- 
ness of Gregg, the subject of a letter I am now 
considering. If this piece has been written by 
direction, as I should be apt to suspect, yet, I 
am confident, they would not have us think so, 
because it is a sort of challenge, to let the world 
into the whole secret of Gregg's affair. But I 
suppose they are confident, it is what I am not 
master of, wherein it is odds but they may be 
mistaken ; for I believe the memorials of that 
transaction are better preserved, than they seem 
to be aware of, as perhaps may one day appear. 

JThis writer is offended, because I have said so 
many severe things with application to particular 
persons. The Medley has been often in the same 
story ; if they condemn it as a crime in general, 
I shall not much object ; at least I will allow it 
should be done with truth and caution ; but, by 
what argument will thev undertake to prove that 
it is pardonable on one side, and not on the other ? 
Since the late change of ministry, I have obser- 
ved many of that party take up a new style, and 
tell us, "That this way of personal reflection ought 
Hot to be endured ; they could not approve of it ; 
it was against charity and good manners." When 
the Whigs were in power, they took special care 
to keep their adversaries silent ; then all kind of 
falsehood and scurrility was doing good service 
to the cause, and detecting evil principles. Now, 
that the face of things is changed, and we have 
liberty to retort upon ■ them, they are for calling 
down fire from Heaven upon us ; though, by a 
sort of indulgence which they were strangers to, 
AM allow them equal liberty of the press witli 

VOL. IV. M 
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our8elve$ ; and they even now make greater use 
of it, against persons in the highest power and 
credit, than we do against those who have been 
discarded, for the most infamous abuse of both. 

Who encouraged and rewarded the Observator 
and Review, * tor many years together, in char^ 
g^pg the whole body of the clergy with the most 
odious crimes and opinions ; in declaring all who 
too^ oaths to the government, and called them^ 
selves Tories, to be worse than papists and non^ 
jurors; in exposing the universities, as semina* 
ries of the most pernicious principles in church 
and state; in deiending the Rebellion, and the 
murder of King Charles I., which they asserted to 
be altogether as justifiable a^ the late Revolution ? 
Is there a great man now in power, or in any credit 
with the queen, whom those worthy undertakers 
have not treated) by name, in the most ignomini- 
ous manner? Even since this great change of af- 
fairs, with what amazing licentiousness has the 
writer of the Medley attacked every person of 
the present ministry, the speaker of the House of 
Commons, and the whole senate ! He has turned 
into ridicule the results of the council and the^ 
parliament, as well as the just and generous en- 
deavours of the latter, to pay the debts^ and 
restore the credit of the nation, almost ruined by 
the corruption and management of his own party. 

And are these the people who complain of per- 
sonal reflections ; who so confidently invoke the 
men in power, (whom they have so highly obli- 
ged) to punish or silence me ibr reflecting on their 
exploded heroes ? Is there no difference between 
men chosen by the prince, reverenced by the 



* Conducted by Tutchin and De Foe^ both disseajtcn. 
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people for their virtue, and others rejected by 
both for the highest demerits ? Shall the Medley 
and his brothers fly out with impunity against 
those who preside at the helm ? and am I to be 
torn in pieces, because I censure others, who, for 
endeavouring to split the vessel against a rock, 
are put under the hatches? 

I now proceed to the pamphlet Which I intend 
to consider. It is a letter written to seven great 
men, who were appointed to examine Gregg in 
Newgate. The writer tells their IcH-dships, that 
the Examiner has charged them with endeavour- 
ing? hy bribery and subornation of that cri- 
minal, to take away Mr Harley's life. If there 
be any thing among the papers I have writ, 
'which may be applied to these persons, it would 
have become this author to have cleared them ful- 
ly from the accusation, and then he might at lei- 
sure have fallen upon me as a liar and misrepre- 
senter ; but of that he has not offered a sylla- 
ble; the weight of his charge lies here; that 
such an author as the Examiner should pre- 
sume, by certain innuendoes, to accuse any great 
persons of such a crime. My business, in those 
papers, was to represent facts ; and I was as spa- 
ring as possible of reflecting upon particular per- 
sons ; but the mischief is, that the readers have 
always found names to tally with those facts ; and 
I know no remedy for this. As for instance, in 
the case here beiore us. An under clerk in the 
secretary's office, of fifty pounds a year, is dis- 
covered to hold correspondence with France, and 
apprehended by his master's order, before he could 
have opportunity to make his escape by the pri- 
vate warning of a certain person, a professed ene- 
my to the secretary. The criminal is condemned 
to die. It is found, upon his trial, that he was z 
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poof profligate fellow ; the srecretary, at that timtr 
was under the mortal hatred of a violent prevail- 
ing party, who dreaded him for his great abilities, 
and his avowed design to break their destructive 
measures. 

It was very well known, that a secretary of state 
has little or no intercourse with the lower clerks^ 
but with the under secretaries,* who are the more 
immediate^ masters of those clerks, and are, and 
ought to be, as they then were, gentlemen of 
worth ; however, it would pass well enough in 
the world, that Gregg was employed in Mr Se- 
cretary Harley's office, and was consequently one 
of his clerks, which would be ground enough to 
build upon it what suggestions they pleased. 
Then for the criminal, he was needy and vicious ; 
he owed his death to the secretary's watchful pur- 
suit of him, and would therefore probably incline 
to hearken to any offers that would save his life, 
gratify his revenge, and make him easy in his for- 
tune ; so that, if a work of darkness were to be 
done, it must be confessed, here were proper mo- 
tives, and a proper instrument. But ought we to 
suspect any persons of such a diabolical practice ? 
can all faith, and honour, and justice^ be thus vio- 
lated by men ? questions proper for a pulpit, or 
well becoming a philosopher ; but what if it 
were regnandi causOj and that perhaps in a literal 
sense ? Is this, an age of the world to think crimes 
improbable because they are great ? Pe rhaps it is ; 
but what shall we say to some of those circum- 
stances which attended this fact. Who gave rise 
to this report against Mr Harley? will any of his 



* Harley's under secretary in 1707-8, was Swift'sfriend^ Eras- 
mus Lewis. 
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enemies confess, in cold blood, that they did either 
believe, suspect, or imagine, the secretary, and one 
of his under clerks, to be joined in corresponding 
with FrancQ ? Some of them, I should think, knew 
better what belonged to such a correspondence, 
and how it ought to be managed. The nature of 
Gregg's crime was such, as to be best performed 
without any accomplices at all ; it was, to be a 
spy here for the French, and to tell them all he 
knew; and it appears, by his letters, that he 
never had it in nis power to let them into any 
thing of importance. The copy of the queen s 
letter to the emperor, * which he sent to the ene- 
my, and has made such a noise, was only to de- 
sire that Prince Eugene might be employed to 
command in Spain ; which, for six weeks beforcj 
had been mentioned in all - the Gazettes of Eu- 
rope. It was evident, from the matter of his let- 
ters, that no man of consequence could have any 
share in them. The whole affair had been exa- 
mined in the cabinet two months before, and there 
found and reported ai^ only affecting the person 
of Grregg, who, to supply his vices and his wants, 
was tempted to engage in that correspondence ; 
it is therefore hard to conceive, how that exami- 
nation should be resumed, after such a distance 
of time, with any fair or honourable tntention 
Why were not Gregg's examinations published' 
which were signed by his own hand, and had 
been taken in the cabinet two months before the 
committee of the House was appointed to re-ex- 
amine him ? why was he pressed so close, to cry 
out with horrour, " Good God ! would you have 
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me accuse Mr Harley, when he is ix^hoUy inno-^ 
cent ?" why were all the answers returned to the 
queries sent him, immediately burned? I cannot, 
in my conscience, but think that the party^ was 
bound in honour to procure Gregg a pardon^ 
which was openly promised him, upon condition 
of making an ingenuous confession, unless they 
had some other notions of what is ingenuous,, 
than is commonly meant by that word. A con- 
fession may be nevertheless ingenuQu^ for not 
answering the hope^ or designs of those who t^ke 
it; but, though tne word was publicly us^d, th^ 
definition of it was reserved to private interpre- 
tationy^nd by a capricious humour of fortune, a 
Udost flagitious, though repenting villain, was 
)^inged for his virtue. . It coul^ not indeed con-. 
sist with any kind of pfudence. then in fashion, 
to. spare his life; and thereby leave it in his 
power, at. any time, to detect their practices, 
which he might afterwsM-d do at any time, with 
so much he^aour to himself. 

But I have the luck to be accused by this au« 
thor in very good comp^tny ; the two Rouses of 
parliaibent in general, and the speaker of the 
House of Commons in particular; whom he taxes 
with falsehood and absurdity, as well as myself,^ 
though 'm a tnore respectful manner, and by a 
sort of irony « The whole kingdom had given the 
liame interpretation that I h^d done, to some cer^ 
tain passages in the address from both Houses^ 
upon the attempt of Guiscard ; friends and en^<«> 
mies agreed in applying the word faction* But 
the speaker is much clearer ; talks, (as I have 
mentioned in another place,) of some unparallelr 
ed attempts, and uses other terms that come pret- 
ty home to the point* As to what the parliament 
affirms, this author mak^ it first as ao^'urd a^d 
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impracticable as he can ; and then pretends to 
yield, m pressed by so great an authority ; and 
explains their meaning into nonsense^ in order to 
bring them off from refiectilig upon his party. 
Then for the speaker, this writer says, he is but 
a single man; and, because his Speech was in 
words too direct to avoid, * he advises him to 
save his honour and virtue, by owning a solecism 
in speech; and to write less' correctly, rather thaA 
mean maliciously. What an expedient this ad^ 
vocate has found to rem6ve the load of an accu- 
sation ? He answers; " The crime is horrible ; 
that great men ought not to be thus insolently 
charged/' I reply, " That the parliament and 
speaker appear, m many points, to be of the same 
opinion/' — He rejoins, "That he is pressed by 
too great an authority ; that perhaps those wise 
assemblies, and that honourable gentleman, (who 
besides is but a single man,) may probably speak 
nonsense; they must either deliver a solecism, 
or be malicious ; and, in good manners^ he rather 
thinks tt may be the former.'* 

The writer of the letter, having thus dispatdh* 
ed the Examiner, falls next upon a paper called 
Secret Transactions, &c. f written, as he tells us, 
by one Francis HdiFman, and the ordinary of 
Newgate; persons whom I have not the honour 
to be known to, (whatever my betters may be,) 
nor have yet seen their productions; but, by 
what is cited from them in the letter, it should 
$eem, they have made some untoward observa- 
tions. However, the same answer still serves ; not 



^•^ 



* Thk word is improperly used here, both in point of sense hUA 
grammar. It should be— too direct fo bis toadcd. 
j* See introductory remarks. 
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a word to con trouV what they say; only they arc 
a couple of daring, insolent wretches, • to. reflect 
upon the greatest and hest men in England ; and 
there is an end. I have no sort of regard for 
that same Hoffman, to whose character I am a 
perfect stranger ; but methinks the ordinary of 
Newgate should be treated with more respect, 
considering what company he has kept, and what 
visitors he may have had. However, I shall not 
enter into a point of controversy, whether the 
lords were acquainted with the ordinary, or the 
ordinary with the lords, since this author leaves 
it undecided. Only one thing I take to be a lit- 
tle hard. It is now confessed on all hands, that 
Mr Harley was most unjustly suspected of join- 
ing with an under clerk, in corresponding with 
France. The suspicion being in itself unreason- 
able, and without the least probable grounds, wise 
men began to consider what violent enemies that 
gentleman had ; they found the report most in- 
dustriously spread ; the Whigs, in common dis* 
course, discovering their wishes, that he might 
be found guilty ; the management of the whole 
affair was put i^to the hands of such as, it is sup^ 
posed, would at least not be sorry to find more 
than they expected. The criminal's dying speech 
is unfortunately published, wherein he thanks 
God he was not tempted to save his life by false- 
ly accusing his master, with niore to the same 
purpose : from all this put together, it was no 
very unnatural conjecture, that there might have 
been some tampering. Now, I say, it is a UttliB 
hard, that Mr Harley 's friends must not be allow- 
ed to have their suspicions, as well as his ene- 
mies ; and this author, if he intended to deal 
fairly, should have spent one paragraph in railing 
^t those who had the impudence and villainy to 
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suspeet Mr Harley, and then proceeded in due 
method to defend his committee of examiners ; 
but that ^gentleman being, as this author says 
of the speaker, but a single man, I ' suppose his 
reputation and life were esteemed but of little 
consequence. 

There is one state of the case in: this letter, 
which I cannot well omit, because the author, I 
suppose, conceives it to be extremely cunning 
and malicious;, that it cuts to the quick, and is 
wonderfully severe upon Mr Harley, without ex- 
posing the writer to any danger. I say this to 
gratify him, to let him know 1 take his meaning, 
and discover his inclinations. His parallel case 
is this : ^^ Supposing Guiscard had been intimate 
•with soUie great officer of state, and had been 
suspected to communicate his most secret affairs 
with that minister ; then he asks, ' Whether it 
w^ould have been subornation, or seeking the life 
and blood of that officer, in these great lords of 
the council, if they had narrowly examined this 
affair, inquired with all exactness what he knew 
of this great officer, what secrets he had impart- 
ed to him, and whether he were privy to his cor- 
responding?" &c. In this parallel, Guiscard's 
cade is supposed to be the same with Gregg's ; 
aBd that of the great officer, with Mr Harley's. 
So that here he lays down as a thing granted, 
that Gregg was intimate with Mr Harley, and sus^ 

Eected to communicate his most secret affairs to 
ini. Now, did ever any rational man suspect, 
that Mr Harley, first principal secretary of state, 
was intimate with an under clerk, or upon the 
foot of having most secret affiairs communicated 
to him from such a counsellor, from one in so in*-* 
ferior a station, whom perhaps he hardly knew 
by sight ? why was that report raised, but for the 
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uses which were afterward made of it ? or, why 
should we wonder that they, who were so wick* 
ed as to be authors of it, would be scrupulous in 
applying it to the only purpose for whieli it could 
be raised? 

Having thus considered the main design of this 
letter, I shall piake a few remarks upon some 
particularpassages in it 

First, Tnougn it be of no consisquence to this 
dispute, I cannot but observe a most evident 
falsehood, which he repeats three or four times 
in his letter, that I make the world believe 1 am 
set on work by great people* I remember my- 
self to have several times affirmed the direct con- 
trary^ andsd I do still ; and if J durst tell him 
my name, which he is so desirous to know, he 
would be convinced that I am of a temper to 
think no man great enough to set me on work ; 
nay, I am content to own all the scurrilous titles 
he gives me, if he be able to find one innuendo 
through all those papers that can any way favour 
this calumny ; the malice of which is not intend- 
ed against me, but the present niinistry ; to niake 
the world believe, that what I have published 
is the utmost effort of all they can say or think 
against the last; whereas it is nothing more than 
the common observations of a private man, de- 
ducing consequences and effects from very natu? 
iral and visible causes. 

He tells us, with great proprietv of speech, that 
the seven lords and their friends are treated as 
subverters of the constitution, and such as have 
been loiig endeavouring to destroy both church 
^nd state. This puts me in mind of one, who 
first murdered a man, and afterward endeavoured 
to kill him ; and therefore I here solemnly deny 
them to have been subverters of the cdsstitu* 
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tioQ J but that some people did their b9«t end^a* 
vours, I confidently helieve^ 

He telU me particularly^ ths^t I acquit Guiah 
Cdrd, by a blunder, of a design against Mr Har- 
ley's life. I declare he injures me { for I look 
upon Guiscard to be full as guilty of the design^ 
as even those w«re who tampered with the busi- 
luess of Gregg ; and both, (to avoid all cavilling,) 
as guilty u ever any man was that suffered deatii 
by law. 

He calls the stabbing of Mr Harley, a sore 
blow ; but I suppose he means his recovery : that 
indeed was asore blow to the interests of his party ; 
but I take the business of Greg^ to have been a 
much sorer blow to their reputation. 

This writer wonders how I should know their 
lordships' hearts, because he hardly knows his 
own. I do not well see the consequence of this ; 
perhaps he never examines into his own heart, 
perhaps it keeps no correspondence with his tongue 
or his pen ; I hope, at least, it is a stranger to 
those foul terms he has strewed throughout his 
letter ; otherwise I fear I know it too well : for 
out of the abundance of the heart, the mouth 
«peaketh. But, however, actions are pretty good 
discoverers of the heart, though woras are not ; 
and whoever has once endeavoured to take away 
my life, if he has still the same, or rather much 
greater cause, whether it be a just one or not^ 
}uid has never ,shown the least sign of remorse ; 
} may venture, without being a conjurer, to know 
so much of his heart, as to believe he would re-^ 
peat his attempt, if it were in his power. I must 
heeds quote some following lines in the same 
page, which are of an extraordinary kind, an4 
seem to describe the blessed age we should live 
in, under the return of the late administratioiu 
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" It is- very well (says he) that |>eople-s heads 
are to stand oii their shoulders as long as the laws 
will let them ; if it depended upon any thing be- 
sides, it may be your lordships' seven heads might 
be as' soon cut off, as that one gentleman's, were 
you in power." Then he concludes the paragraph 
with this charitable prayer, in the true modera- « 
tion style, and in Italic letter : " May the head 
that has done the kingdom the greatest mischief, 
fall first, let it be whose it will!" The plain 
meaning of which is this : If the late ministry 
were in power, they would act just as the pre- 
sent ministry would if there were no law, which 
perhaps may be true : but I know not any mi- 
nistry upon earth that I durst confide in, with- 
out law ; and if, at their coming in again, they 
design to make their power the law, they may 
as easily cut off seven heads as one. As for the 
head that has done the greatest mischief to the 
kingdom, I cannot consent it should fall, till he 
and I have settled the meaning of the word mis- 
chief. Neither do I much approve this renewing 
an old fashion of whipping off heads by a prayer; 
it began from what some of us think an ill 4)re- 
cedent. Then that unlimited clause, " let it be 
whose it will," perplexes me not a little : I wish, 
in compliance with an old form, he had excepted 
my*Lord Mayor : otherwise, if it were to be de- 
termined by their vote, whose head it was that 
had done the greatest mischief; wjiich way can 
we tell how far their predecessors' principles may 
have influenced them ? God preserve the queen 
and her ministers from such undistinguishing dis- 
posers of heads ! 

His remarks upon what the ordinary told Hoff- 
man, are singular enough. The ordinary's words 
iare, " That so many endeavours were used to 
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corrupt Gregg's conscience, &c. that he felt as 
much uneasiness lest Gregg should betray his mas- 
ter, as if it had been his own case," The author 
of the letter says to this, " That, for aught the! 
ordinary knew, he might confess what was ex- 
actly true of his master ; and that therefore an 
» indiiferent person might as well be uneasy, for 
fear Gregg should discover something of his mas- 
ter, that would touch his life, and* yet might 
have been true." But, if these were really the 
ordinary's thoughts . at that time, they were ho- 
nest and reasonable. He knew it was highly im- 
probable that a person of Mr Harley's character 
and station, should make use of such a confede- 
rate in treason; if he had suspected his loyalty, 
he could not have suspected his understanding. 
And knowing bow much Mr Harley was feared 
and hated by the men in power, and observing 
that resort to Gregg at unseasonable hours, and 
that strange promises were often made him by 
men of note ; all this, put together, might natu- 
rally incline the ordinary to think, the design 
could be nothing else, but that Mr Harley should 
be accused in spite of his innocence.f 



• It ought to be—" which yet might have been true." 
fit is but justice to tbe ordinary to state, that befojpe he en^ 
tcrtained this anxiety, lest Gregg should accuse Harley, he had 
satisfied himself of the latter's iniiocetice. •' t ofteti,*^ sajs he^ 
" pressed him to discover who, if any, were concerned with him 
in that treasonable fact; and pressed him also, in a special man- 
ner, upon his eternal salvation, and as he should answer it at tha 
great tribunal of God, freely to tell me, whether Mr Harley did 
know any thing of it, or was any ways concerned, or to be con- 
cerned in it? To which he answered me, with the greatest and 
solemnest asseveration and protestation imaginable, (he being all 
the while on his knees, and calling the great God to witness,) that 
that honourable gentleman, Mr Robert Harley, knew nothing of 
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This charge of gubornation is, it seems, So cjt- 
traordinary a crime, that the author challenges 
all the books in the new lord's library * (because 
be hears it is the largest) to furnish us with an 
instance like it. What if this charge should be 
true ? Then I, in my turn, would challenge all 
the books in another lard's library, which is ten 
times larger, (though perhaps not so often dis- 
turbed) to furnish us with an instance like this. 
If it be so monstrous a thing to accuse others of 
subornation, what epithet is left to bestow upon 
those who are really guilty of the crime itself? 
I think it beyond controversy, that subornation 
was practised in the business of Gregg. This ma- 
nifestly appears from those few facts I hare Men- 
tioned : let the Whigs agree among them where 
to fix it. • Nay^ it is plain, by the great endea- 
vours made to stifle his last speech, that they 
would hare suborned the poor man even after he 
was dead : And is this a matter now to be called 
in question, much less to be denied ? 

He compares the examination of Guiscard with 
that of Gregg; talks of several great persons %vho 
examined the former in prison, and. promised 
him the queen's pardon, if ne would make a full 
discovery. Then the author puts the case, " How 
wicked it would be to charge these honourable 
counsellors with suborning Guiscard by promises 
of life, &c* to accuse the innocent, and betray 



It, neither was to know or be concenied in it. Which he having 
said, and often repeated to me, 1 then grew jealous of those per- 
fons that frequently came to him, who, as he told me, were so 
far from offering him any thing to quiet his conscience, that, on 
the contrary, they gave a great disturbance to it/' — The Oidintf 
rfi Letter to Francis Hoffman in Secret Transactions. 
•Tbatof Harley, newiy created Earl of Oxford. 
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Ikis friend !" Does 1t any where appear, that 
those noble persons, who examined Guiscard, put 
leading questions to him, or pointed out where 
they would have him fix an accusation ? Did they 
name some mortal enemy of their oWn, and then 
drop words of pardon and reward, if he would 
accuse him ? Did Guiscard leave any paper be- 
hind him,' to justify the innocence of some great per- 
son whom he was tempted to accuse? yet perhaps 
I could think of certain people, who were much 
more likely to act in concert with Guiscard, than 
ever Mr Harley was to be confederate with Gregg. 
I can imagine several who wished the penknife 
in Mr Harley's heart, though Guiscard alone was 
desperate enough to attempt it Who were those, 
that by their discourses, as well as countenances, 
discovered their joy when the blow was struck ? 
Who were those, that went out, or stood silent, 
when the address and congratulation M^ere voted ? 
imd^ who were those that refined so far, as to 
make Mr Harley confederate with his own as- 
jiassiB ? 

There is one point, which this author affirms 
more than once or twice in a transient way, as if 
he would have us suppose it a thing granted ; but 
is of such a weight, that it wants nothing but 
truth to make the late change of ministry a very 
useless and dangerous proceeding : for, so it must. 
be allowed, if, as he affirms, " Affairs are still 
under the like management, and must be so, be- 
cause there is no better ; that this set of men 
must take the same courses in their ministration, 
with their predecessors, or ten times worse j that 
the new servants go on in the old methods, and 
give the same counsel and advice, on the like oc- 
casions, with the old ones :" with more to the 
aiame p^urpose. A man may affirm^ without h^" 
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ing of the cabinet, that every syllable of tliis is 
absolutely false ; unless he means that money is 
still raised by parliament, and borrowed upon 
new funds ; that the Duke of Marlborough still 
commands the army ; that we have a treasurer, 
keeper, president, and secretaries, as we had be- 
fore ; and that because the council meets much 
about the samt^ times and places as formerly, 
therefore they give the same advice, and pursue 
the same measures. What does he think of find- 
ing funds to pay the old unprovided for debt of 
the navy, and erecting a company for the South 
Sea trade ? What does he think of Mr Hill s ex- 
pedition, to preserve our trade in the West In-' 
dies ? What, of the methods taken to make our 
allies pay their quotas to the war, which was a 
thing so scandalously either neglected, connived 
at, or encouraged ? What, of the care to retrench 
the exorbitant expenses of the Spanish war? 
What, of those many abuses and corruptions at 
home, which have been so narrowly inquired in- 
to, and in a good part redressed ? evils, so deep- 
ly radicated, must require some time to remedy 
them, and cannot be all set right in a few months^ 
Besides, there are some circumstances known by 
the names of honour, probity, good sense, great 
capacity for business ; as likewise, certain prin- 
ciples of religion and loyalty, the want, or pos- 
session, of all which, will make a mighty differ- 
ence even in the pursuit of the same measures^ 
There is also one characteristic, which will ever 
distinguish the late .ministry from the present : 
That the former, sacrificing all other regards, to 
the increase of their wealth and pawer, found 
those were no otherwise to be preserved, but by 
continuance of the war ; whereas the interests, 
as well as inclinations of the pre&ent, dispose 
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them to make use of the first opportunities, for a 
safe and honourable peace. 

The writer goes on upon another parallel case, 
which is the modem way of reflecting upon a 
prince and ministry. He tells us, " That the 
queen was brought to discard her old officers, 
through the multitude of complaints, secret teas- 
ings, and importunate clamours, of a rout of peo- 
ple, led by their priests, and spirited underhand 
by crafty emissaries." Would not any one who 
reads this, imagine, that the whole rabble, with 
the clergy at their head, were whispering in the 
queen's ear, or came in disguise to desire a word 
with her majesty, like the army of the two kings 
of Brentford ? The unbiassed majority of the no- 
bility and gentry of the kingdom, are; called, by 
this son of obscurity, a rout of people, and the 
clergy their leaders. We have often accused 
that party for their evil talent of railing perpetur 
ally against the clergy, which they discovered at 
first without any visible reason or pro vocation, as 
conscious of the designs they had in view, and 
therefore wisely began by vilifying those whom 
they intended to destroy. I have observed for- 
merly, that the party malice agiainst the clergy 
has been so blind and furious, as to charge them 
with crimes wholly inconsistent, I find they are 
still in the same disposition, and that this writer 
has received direction from his superiors, to pur- 
sue the old style upon that article. Accordingly, 
in. the paragraph I am now upon, he represents 
that reverend body as leaders, cullies, and tools. 
First, he says, " That rout of secret teasers 
(meaning the nobility and gentry of the kingdom) 
were led by the priests." Then he assures us, 
" That the queen will, in a year or two, begin to 
consider who it was that cheated those poor 

VOL. IV. N 
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priests/' And in case her majesty should have a 
mind to bring in the old ministry again, he com- 
forts his party, ** That the priests are seldom 
wanting, to become the tools of cunning mana- 
gers." I desire to know in what sense he would 
lave us to understand, that these poor priests have 
been cheated. Are they cheated by a fund esta- 
Jblished for building fifty churches ? or the queen's 
letter empowering them to proceed on the busi- 
ness proper for a convocation? what one single 
advantage could they possibly lose by this change? 
They are still indeed abused every day in print, 
but It is by those who are without the power to 
hurt them ; the serpent has lost his sting, is trod- 
den under foot, and its hissing is contemned. But 
he confidently affirms, " That, when it shall be 
thought fit to restore the old ministry, the priests 
will not be wanting, to become the tools of their 
cunning managers. This I cannot by any means 
allow, unless mey have some hidden reserve of 
cunning, which has never yet been produced. 
The cunningest managers I ever knew among 
them, are, of all others, most detested by the 
clergy: neither do I remember they have been 
ever able to make any of them tools, except by 
making them bishops ; even those few they were 
able to seduce, would not be their tools at a low- 
er rate. 

But, because this author, and others of his 
standard, aflfect to make use of that word tool, 
when they have a mind to be shrewd and satirical ; 
I desire once for all to set them right. A tool 
and an instrument, in the metaphorical sense, 
difiler thus : the former, is an engine in the haqds 
of knaves ; the latter, in those of wise and hon- 
est men. The greatest ministers are instruments 
in the hands of princes, and so are princes them- 
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selves in th^ hatidls of 6od ; tnd in this sense, the 
cldfgy are ready to be instruments of any goodi 
to the prinfce or ]^edple. But that the clergy of 
England^ since the Kefof mation^ have at any time 
been the tools of b. party, is a calumny which his- 
tory and Constant experience will immediately 
confute. Schismatic and fanatic preachers have 
indeed been petpetually employed that way, with 
good succei^s ; b)r the faction against king Charles 
1., to murder their pHnte, and ruin the monarchy j 
by king James ll., to bring in popery; and evef 
since the Revolution, to advance the unmeasurabk 
appetite of power and wealth, among a set of pro- 
fligate upstarts. But in all these three instances, 
the estaWished clergy (except a very few, like 
tares among wheat, and those generally sown by 
the inemy) were so far from being tools, that in 
the drst, they were persecuted, imprisoned, and 
deprived ; and In the two others, they Were great 
instruments, under God, for preserving our reli- 
gion and liberty. 

In the tome paragraph, which contains a pro- 
ject for turtiiUg out the present miniS'try, and re- 
storing the last^ he Owns, that the queen is now 
served ^ith lUOre obsequious words, more humble 
adorations, and a more seeming resignation to 
her wHl and pleasure, than she was before. And 
indeed, if this be not true, her majestj'^ has the 
worst luck of any prince in Christendom. The 
reverse of thei^e phrases I take to be rude expres- 
sions, insolent behaviour, and a real opposition to 
her majesty^s most just and reasonable commands, 
which are the mildest terms that the demeanour 
of some late persons toward their prince, can de 
serve, in return of the highest favours that sub^ 
jects ever received, whereof a hundred particu- 
lars might be produced. So that, according to 
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orfr author's way of reasoning, I will pt|t a paral- 
lel case in my turn. I have a servant to whom I 
am exceedingly kind; I reward him infinitely 
above his merit : beside which, he and his family 
snap every thing they can lay their hands on ; 
they will let none come near me, but themselves 
and dependants ; they misrepresent my best 
friends, as my greatest enemies; besides, they 
are so saucy and malapert, there is no speaking 
to them ; so far from, any respect, that they treat 
me as an inferior. At last I pluck up spirit, turn 
them all out of doors, and take in new ones ; who 
are content with what I allow them, though I 
have less to spare than formerly : give me their 
best advice when I ask it, are constantly in the 
way, do what I bid them, makeabow when they 
come in and go out, and always give me a respect- 
ful answer* I suppose the writer, of the letter 
would tell me, that my present domestics were 
indeed a little more civil, but the former were 
better servants. 

There are two' things wherewith this author is 
peculiarly angry : first, at the licentious way of 
the scum of mankind treating the greatest peers 
in the nation : secondly, that these hedge-writers 
(a phrase I unwillingly lend him, because it cost 
me some pains to invent) seldom speak a word 
against any of the late ministry, but they present- 
ly fall to complimentmy lord treasurer, and others 
in great places. On the first, he brings but one in- 
stance : but I could produce a good many hundred. 
What does he think of the Observator, the Re- 
view, and the Medley ? in his own impartial judg- 
ment, may not they as fairly bid for being the 
scum of mankind, as the Examiner ? and have 
they not treated at least as many, and almost as 
great peers, in as infamous a manner? I grant 
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indeed, that through the great defect of truth, 
genius, learning, and common sense, among the 
libellers of that party, they being of no enter- 
tainment to the world, after serving the present 
turn, were immediately forgotten. But this we 
can remember in gross, that there was not a great 
man in England, distinguished for his love to the 
monarchy or the church, who, under the appella- 
tions of Toiy, Jacobite, high-flier, and other cant 
words, was not represented as a public enemy, 
and loaden by name with all manner of obloquy* 
N^, have they not even disturbed the ashes, 
and endeavoured to blast the memories of the 
dead, and chiefly of. those who lost their lives in 
the service of the monarchy and the church ? His 
other quarrel is at ourflatteringmy lord treasurer, 
and other great persons in power. To which I 
shall only say, for every line written in praise of 
the present ministry, I will engage to furnish the 
author with three pages offthe most fulsome pane- 
gyrics on the least deserving members of the last; 
which is somewhat more than by the proportion 
of time, while they were in power, could fall to 
their share. Indeed, I am apt to think, that the 
men of wit at least, will be more sparing in their 
incense of this kind for the future, and say no 
more of any great man, now at the helm, than 
they believe he deserves. Poems, dedications, 
and other public encomiums, might be of use to 
those who were obliged to keep up an unnatural 
spirit in the nation, by supplying it with art ; and 
consequently the authors deserved, and sometimes 
met, encouragement and reward. But those great 
patriots, now at the head of affairs, are sufficiently 
supported by the uncompelled favour of the queen, 
and the natural disposition of the people. We 
can do them no service by our applauses, and 
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therefore expeot no payirteQt ; ^ that I loolfe jipo© 
this kind of stock to have fallen itt kwt niw^ty 
per cent since the great changes at court 

He puts a few questions, wtiob I am is mtoit 
pain to answer,. '^Cannpt," s&ya he, ".the. sue* 
cessors be excellent mcii, unless thepw^Q^mm 
be villains ? cannpt the: queen change h^r mifm- 
ters, but they mu^t preaeRtly be such a» pi^ith^r 
God nor man can endure ? do noblemen fnll ftow 
all honour, virtue, and religion, because they are 
so unhappy as to fall from their prinee'a fj^voiir ?" 
I desire to say something, in tn^ firsj 4>l|ice, pQ 
this last question ; which I aiiaw^r ia- the n^ative. 
However,. he will own, that '\tnen»should fall 
from their prince's favour, .when they are 30 un- 
happy as to fall frpm all honour^ virtu'e, i^nd reli- 
gion ;" though I must confers my belief, at'thc 
same time, that some certain piei^Qn$» h^^eJiitely 
fallen from favour, who could not, for a vwy mar 
nifest reason, be said^tjiroperly speakln®* fco fall 
from any of the other three. To hi^ otfe^r queij- 
tions I can only say, that the c<xn9t93i language 
of the Whig pamphleteers has been, this twelve^ 
month past, to tell us, how dangerous a ttep it 
was to change the ministry at $o nice a juncture; 
to shake our credit, disoblige our allies, and en»- 
courage the French. Then this author t^lb us, 
that those discarded politicians were the greatest 
ministers we ever had ; his brethren have said the 
same thing a hundred times. On the other sidioi, 
the queen, upon long deliberation, was reisolved 
to part with them ; the universal vcrioe of the peo*- 
pie was against them.; her majesty is the most 
mild and gracious prince that ever reigned ; we 
have beeii constantly victorious, and are ruised ; 
the enemy flourishes under his perpetual losses. 
If these be the consequences of en abie^' faithful) 
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diligent) and dutiful adminiitration; of that a^^ 
toni?hing success, he say$, Providence Ji^^ crown- 
ted us with ; what can be those of Q^ie directly 
contrary ? But, not to enter into a wide field at 
prea^At, I faithfully promise the author of the let- 
ter, his correspondents, hi$ patrons, and his breth' 
len, that this mystery of iniquity shall be very 
shortly laid open to the view of the world; when 
the mosj: ignorant and prejudiced reader will, X 
hope, be convinced, by facts not fo be controlled, 
how jniserably this poor kingdom had been delu- 
ded to the very brink of destruction. 

He would have it, that the people of England 
have lost their senses ; are bewitched and cheat- 
ed, mad^nd without understanding: but that all 
this will go off by degrees, and then his great men 
will recQyer their esteem and credit. I did, in 
one of n>y; papers, overthrow this idle affected opi- 
nion, which has been a thousand times urged by 
those who most wished, and least believed it; I there 
shewed the difference between a short madness 
of the pepple, and their natural bent or genius. 
I remember, when King James II. went from 
England, he left a paper behind him, with ex- 
pressions much to the same purpose; hoping, 
among other things, that God would open the 
eyes of the nation. Too much zeal for nis reli- 
gion brought us then in danger of popery and ar- 
bitrary power ; top much infidelity, avarice, and 
ambition, brought us lately into equal danger of 
atheism and anarchy. The people have not yet 
opened their eyes, to see any advantage in the 
two fonner; nor, I hope, will ever find their 
senses enough to discover the blessings of the 
two latter. Cannot I see things in another light 
than this author and his party do, without being 
blind ? is my understandmg lost when it differs 
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from theirs ? am I cheated, bewitched; and out 
of my senses, because I think those to have' been 
betrayers of our country, whem they call pa- 
triots ? 

He hopes his seven correspondents will never 
want their places ; but is in pain for the poor king- 
dom lest their places should want them. Now I 
have examined this matter, and am not at all dis- 
couraged. Two of them hold their places still, * 
and are likely to continue in them ; two more 
were governors of islands ;t I believe the author 
does not imagine those to be among the places 
which will want men to fill them. God be thank- 
ed, a man may command the beef-eaters without 
being a soldier ; I will at any time undertake to 
do it myself. Then it would be a little hard, if 
the queen should be at a loss for a steward J to her 
family. So that, upon the whole, I see but one 
great employment | which is in any danger of 
wanting a sufficient person to execute it. We 
must do as well as we can ; yet I have been told, 
that the bare business of presiding in council 
does not require such very transcendent abilities; 
and I am mistaken, if, till within these late years, 
we have not been some ages without that office. 
So that I hope things may go well enough, pro- 
vided the keeper, treasurer, arid both the secre- 
taries, Mali do their duties ; and it is happy for 
the nation, that none of their seven lordships left 
any of those places to want them. 



* 



The Duk« ot Somerset, grand master of the horse, 
t The Earl of Whartoii, removed from the lieutenancy of Ire- 
land. 

J From which office the Earl of Devonshire had been removed, 
§ That of president of the council^ which Lord Somers had oc* 
cupied.. 
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The writer of the letter concludes it with " an 
appeal to all the princes and states of Europe, 
friends and enemies, by name, to give their judge- 
ment, whether they think the late ministry were 
wanting in faithfulness, abilities, or diligence, to 
serve their prince and country ?" Now, if he 
speaks by order of his party, I am humbly of opi- 
nion, they hkve incurred apramunire, for appeal- 
ing to a foreign jurisdiction; and her majesty may 
seize their goods and chattels whenever she plea- 
ses. In the mean time, I will not accept his ap- 
£eal, which has been rejected by the queen and 
oth houses of parliament. But, let a fair jury be 
empannelled in any county of England- and I will 
be determined by their verdict. First, he names 
the king of France and all his counsellors, with 
the pretender and all his favourers and abettors. 
These I except against ; I know they will readi- 
ly judge the late ministry to be faithful, able, and 
diligent, in serving their prince and country. 
The counsels of some people have, in their way, 
served very much to promote the service of the 
pretender, and to enable the French king to asf 
sist him ; and is not he, in that monarch's opir 
nion as well as his own, their lawful prince ? I 
except against the emperor and the states ; be? 
cause it can be proved upon them,' that the plain- 
tiffs and they have an understanding together. I 
except against any prince who makes unreason- 
able demands, and threatens to recall his troops 
if they be not complied with ; because they have 
been forced of late to change their language, and 
may perhaps be shortly obliged to observe their 
articles more strictly. I should be sorjy, for the 
appealers' sakes, to have their case referred to 
the kings of Sweden and Denmark, who infalli- 
bly would decree them to be all hanged up for 



their insolence to their sovereign. .3ut^ above 
all, the king of Spai^^ would certainly be against 
them, when h^ consijder^ with how scandalous ^ 
neglect his interests have been ipanegedj and 
that the full posses^ion of his King4pp^ ^^^ inad^ 
a sacrifice to those, whose private or party inte» 
rest swayed them to th? continuappe of the war. 
The author had reason tp omit the: grand seig^ 
nior and czar in the list of his judges ; the decrees 
of those princes are too sudden and sanguinary ; 
and their lessons to instruct subjects in .behavi* 
our to their pjrincei, by strangling them with a 
bowstring, or flinging th^m to h^ devow^d alivQ 
by hogs, were enough todetw th«m fjrpin sub- 
mitting to th^ir juri^iption. . 
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^I bad rather be thought a good Englishman, than the best Poet, or 
the greatest Scholar, that ever wrote.'* 

Prioe, Prejptce to "Solomon.*' 
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Ik iZlO-lly the Tory ministiyy whose principles and situation* 
laid them under a necessity of making peace with France, contri- 
ved to open a communication with that country by means of the Abbe 
Guaitier» an obscure priest, agent for the French prisoners of war. 
When matters were thus prepared for the intervention of a more 
accredited envoy, the celebrated Matthew Prior, whose previous 
acquaintance with diplomacy fitted him for such a trust, and 
whose rank was not such as to make his motions observed, was dis» 

fatched by the British ministry upon a secret embassy to France. 
t is said, that this step was proposed by Mous. de Torcy, through 
the medium of the Earl of Jersey, and that Mr Prior held an in- 
terview with that minister at or near Calais, and immediately return- 
ed to England. Notwithstanding every precaution which bad been 
taken to prevent discovery, Prior was recognized upon his landing, 
and detained by the custom-hotse officers at Deal, until released 
by orders from their superiors. This discovery was likely to prove 
embarrassing to the ministers, who neither were in a situation 
to avow the n^ociation, nor durst venture to leave unappeased 
the feverish thirst for political intelligence, which always has cha- 
racterized the English nation. In this dilemma, Swift, ** who oil- 
ed many a spring that Harley moved,'' came to the assistance of 
his patrons with the following pamphlet, which, without commu- 
nicating a syllable of real intelligence, had the effect of at once 
amusing the idle, confusing the suspicious, and sounding the tem- 
per of Uie nation at large upon the subject of a negociatiou. He 
himself gives the following account of the piece* 

** I have just thought of a project to bite the town* I have told 
you, that it is now known that Mr Prior has been lately in France. 
I will make a printer of my own sit by me one day ; and will 
dictate to him a formal relation of Prior's journey, with several 
particulars, all pure invention ; and I doubt not but it will take.'' 
Journal to Stella, Aug. 31, 1711* 

" This morning the printer sent me an accourt of Prior's jour- 
ney ; it makes a twopenny pamphlet : I suppose you will see it, 
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fer I dare say it will run. It is a formal grave lie, from the begin- 
ning to the end. I wrote all but the last page ; that I dictated, 
and the printer wrote. Mr Secretary sent to me, to dine where he 
did : it was at Prior's. When I came in, Prior showed me tb^ 
pamphlet, seemed to be angry, and said, * Here is our English li* 
berty !' I read some of it ; said, * I liked it mightily, and envied 
the rogue the thought ; for, had it come into my head, I should 
certainly have done it myself.'' — Ibid, Sept. 11. 

'< The prlntdr told me he Sold jrest^tda^^ a thousand of ^ Prior's 
Journey,^ and had printed five hundred more. It will do rarely, I 
believe, and is a pure bite." — Ibid. Sept. 12. 

'' Prior's Journey sells still ; they have sold two thousand, al- 
A^ugh the town is Hnpty/'-^Ibid. StpU ^. 

•* There tame out s6itie time ago an account 6f Mf Pfiot'» Jour** 
iftey to ("ranee, |iretended ta be a translation ; it is a pure iUven* 
tion fton the begitiAfn^ to thei tod. I will let ytmtOmte into th« 
littM 6f it The dkmonfs of a phrty against any peace without 
Spain, afod railing at the miUi^try as if they designed to ruin ns^ 
^eeasioned that ptt>du^tion, oUt of indignity irtid Cotitetnpt, by way 
cf furnishing fools with something to talk Of rand it has had $k 
Tfery great effect."— Lrffw to A¥p* King^ Oct. 1, Ifll. 

Although Swift, even to Stella, represents the ** JoUrtiey to PA* 
ri^ as mere pleasantry, it Wtts certaiftly written with 4 morO ieft* 
4Jtt8 purpose. The cession of Spaiu to the House of Austria, up- 
6n which the former treaty at Gettt-uydenberg had broken of, isr 
artfully alluded to ; and, frons the raofde in wfaieh that part of Mf 
l^rior's supposed conference should be received, rtittisters might b« 
tabled to judge whether they might venture to abandon St^h io 
the HOttte of Bourbon in the event of a peace. In other respects* 
<he high tone imputed to the British agent, waS calculated to as- 
sure the public, that their rights were underthe management of thos^ 
wh^ would not (rorti promise the national dignity, while the extremd 
aniiely of the French king and ministers for a peace, necessarily 
inferred that Britain might have one on her own terms. 

When the imposition Was diseovered, the Whig pantpMete^rt 
Were outrageous. At first, they doubted whether to fix thte pamph*' 
let upon Swif^ or De Foe : and indeed the mmute incidents in th^ 
narrative ojf the Sieur du BAUdrier, being such as seemiftgly would 
never have ot?curred to the author of a fiction, have much of the 
art with which De Foe has given circumstantial autheirticJty to 
*• Robinson Crusoe," the ** Memoirs of a Cavalier,*' and hiS othet 
romances. But, as the pen of this author, however excellent in \ti 
line, was unequal to the finehess of the raillery preserved through 
the " Journey to Paris," it failed not soon to be ascribed to th<f 
right author. The writer of " Seasonable Remarks on a late Joui- 
ney to Paris," thus notices Swift's partipblet; upon which, indesd^ 
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his own it ft sort ot commentary t* ** When this account was first 
published, which was the' 11th instant/' (the ^< Seasonable Remarks'' 
are dated iofch September 171 1») people differed in their Conjectures 
and opinions about it ; some looking upon it as genuine, others, 
lieir the greater number, as Actitious« In this uncertainty the ge- 
nerality still continue* But such as are pretty well acquainted 
with the secret springs of affairs, have assured me, that, though 
it be not an exact faithful relation of Mr Prior's negociationy it 
contains, however, many true circumstances of his journey^ I 
am further informed, that this supposed letter of ModS. du Bau- 
drier was written by Dr Swift, formerly chaplain to Sir William 
Temple, whose letters and posthumous worics he has pteblished^ 
and who has since made himself yet more knoWn, as well by some 
miscellaneous essays, which he owns, as by a more ingenious piece 
tvhich is fathered Upon him. As to his Character, it i^ very ambi* 
guous, and even contradictory : for as ambition is predominant in 
him, sways all his other passions, and directs his de^^ns, so he ia 
this day a Whig, the next a Tory, haughty and stiff with most 
men, cringing and obsequious with those in power. This single 
passage will characterise him better than any picture I can draw. 
Big with expectation of high preferment, he attended the Earl of 
Wharton in Ireland ; aiid the better, as he fondly thought, to me« 
rit the patronage 6f the then reigning party> he, now and then, 
wrote several lampoons ; one of Which, levelled against the present 
lord-treasUrer, and inserted; if my memory foils m* not, in one of 
theTatlers, about a year ago; a friend of mine saw in his hand- 
writing at Dublin a month befbre.f But, upon the late revolution 
in the minisfiry, our Tantivy immediately tacked about, and, with 
Mr Prior, Dr Freind, and some others*, who devoted themselves 
and their pens to the service of the j^resent ministry, or« to speak 
more properly, of the hot men of the high-church, was employed, 
by way of probl&tion, to write The Examiner— -that is, to ltggrB«> 
vate the failings of the late favourite, and the pretended miscarri<> 
ages of the Whig ministry, with all the heightenings of rhetoric 
an<l malice, to inveigh against them with suitable bitterness, and 
to involve the whole Whig party in the general accusation/' Ha- 
ving given this candid account of the author, the rcmarker pro>« 



• The fuU title is, "An Account of the State and Progress of the present 
^egociation of Peace, with the reasons for and against a partition of Spain, 
4:c. in a Letter to a Noble Lord in Worcestershire, 1711." 

f This story is incredible : for, were it troe, with what countenance could 
fiwillt liave publicly quarrelled with Steele for libelling Harley in the Tatler, 
Jtnowing that such a retort was in that author's power, as this passage, if true, 
would have afforded him ? But this aspersion has been more folly noticed 
in the Life of Swift. 

l3 
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Bounces the account of *^ A Journey to Paris/' to be designed as 
&n amusementt " to let the world know.^r^f, what few people were 
ignorant of, viz. that there was a negociation on foot ; and, in the 
second place, what some people doubted,- that Mr Prior insisted 
on very high terms/' And having censured the improbabilities, 
and false French, which, he says, are the peculiar faults of the re- 
later, who has committed many such errors in his ^ditioQ of Sir 
William Temple's Letters, he notices the reflections .on the Duke 
of Marlborough, and adds, very indignantly, " Tis not any thing 
Jonathan can ever say will be a reflection upon the last ministry,or a 
merit with the present, who know him to be as unsettled in his politics 
as in his religion, or rather that he knows as little of the one as he 
believes of the othei^ 'Tis pleasant to hear a divine tell the world, 
how well or ill he stands with statesmen ; as this Tantivy says, that 
the suspicion jbe lay under, for writing a letter concernimg the sa- 
cramental test, had absolutely ruined him with the late ministry, 
whea indeed he was intimate with none of them, upon any other 
score than as he is with one or two now in place, that is, as a 
scandal-bearer and buffoon. His ridiculous pretensions to an en- 
voy ship in one of the first courts of Europe, was the thing that 
made him pass with them at last for a crack-brained fellowy where- 
as he was only remarkable before for such . a vein of lewdness, 
swearings and profaneness, as never appeared in any other writing 
since the world began. To which, if we add his shameless incon- 
sistency with himself, for which we refier to his works, we shall 
willingly grant him to be a nonpareil. But no more of this tool, 
who puts in at present for plenipotentiary/' 

The reader may consider this as a sufficient sample of the abuse 
with which Swift was overwhelmed for a tract, which, politically 
speaking, was one of the least otfensive of that angry period, and 
would, at any other time, have been laughed at by both sides as 
an inoffensive pleasantry. Indeed, there are few, even of Swift's^ 
more celebrated writings, in which the peculiarity of his grave hu** 
mour is more conspicuous* The affected Gallicisms and blunders, 
with respect to the most common and notorious points belonging 
to his English dramatis persoiuBy mark the genius of a people who 
think nothing belonging to their neighbours worthy of being learn- 
ed with accuracy.* Writing, too, in the character of a French 



* This indifference to accuracy is not peculiar to persons of the supposed 
Itfons. du Baudrier's rank in life, but pervades the writings eren of such 
Frenchmen as, devoting themselves professionally to literature, have conde- 
scended to treat of English affairs. From Froissart to the present day, their 
vorks are full of errors, which can only arise from their not esteeming the 
truth of any importance. Yarillos, for example, in his history of haresy, has 
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vakty who was desirous of representing himself as a secretary, and 
who, in declaring the menial offices in which he was employed, 
^fleets to have condescended to them solely from his own obliging 
temper. Swift has displayed, without much exaggeration, all the 
whimsical conceit of such a character. There is great ingenuity 
also, in chasing such a person as the narrator of an imperfect tale. A 
real secretary must have been able, if willing, to have told much of 
the secret, and an ordinary English attendant would have known 
nothing of the matter. But Mons. du Baudrier's supposed situation 
removed him from real confidence; while the meddling and inqui- 
sitive disposition, proper to such a coxcomb, might make him like- 
ly enough, both to glean up, and \o communicate, such shreds and 
patches of information, as Swift thought it advisable to detail in 
the ** New Journey to Paris.'* Swift complains, in his •* Journal 
to Stella/' that the propriety and effect of this humorous narrative 
was, in some degree, injured by a romantic and incredible incident 
in the conclusion, which, in his hurry, had been left to another 
hand. The passage seems to be that in which a marquis is intro- 
duced begging on the highway, which, though since kept in coun- 
tenance by Sterne's Chevalier de St Louis selling pastry, is an in* 
cident too highly coloured for the grave and sober figments of tii^ 
preceding narrative. 



(besides prodacing a king Stephen the Second, hitherto a stranger to opr an- 
nals) m&de some of the most notable blandersj with respect to times, places, 
dates, and names, that ever disgraced a book with history in its title page* 
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T'T'^^nP??^ 



The origifui,! o£ the folloudmg . di8CQ!)ffse wa^ 
transmitted to me three days ago from the Hague, 
to which town it was sent from France ; hut in 
the title-page there was no mention of the place 
where it was printed, only the author's name at 
length, and the year of our Lord. That the tract 
is genuine, I believe no person will doubt. You 
see all along the vanity of that nation, in a mean 
man giving himself the airs of a secretary, when 
it appears, by several circumstances, that he was 
received only as a menial servant. It were to be 
wished, the author had been one of more import- 
ance, and farther trusted in the secrets of his 
master's negotiation; but, to make amends, he 
informs us of several particulars, which one of 
more consequence would not have given himself 
the trouble about ; and the particulars are such, 
as we at home will perhaps be curious to know ; 
not to mention, that he gives us much light into 
some things that are of great moment ; an^ by his 
not pretending to know more, we cannot doubt 
the truth of what he relates. 

It is plain, he waited at table, carried his mas- 
ter's valise, and attended in his bed chamber ; 
though he takes care to tell us, that Monsieur 
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Prior made many excuses and apologies, because 
these mean offices appear very mconsistent with 
the character of secretary, which he would seem 
to set up for. 

I shall make no reflections on this important 
affair, nor upon the consequences we may expect 
from it. To reason upon secrets of state,' without 
knowing all the springs and motions of them, is 
too common a talent among us, and the founda* 
tion of a thousand errors. Here is room enough 
for speculations; but I advise the reader to let 
them serve for his own entertainment| without 
troubling the world with his remarks^ 



^r 



t «is 1 



TO 



MONSIEUR MONSIEUR 



AT 



ESTAPLE. * 



Sib, 

I DOUBT not but you are curious, as many others 
are, to know the secret of Monsieur Prior an En- 

flish gentleman's late journey from London . to 
'aris. Perhaps living retired as you do, you may 
not have heard of this person, thoueh some years 
ago he was very much distinguished at Paris, and 
in good este'em even with our august monarch. 
I must let you so far into his character, as to tell 
you, that Monsieur Prior has signalized himself, 
both as an eminent poet, and man of business ; 
was very much valued by the late king William, 
who employed him in important affairs, both in 
England and Holland. He was secretary to the 
English embassy, at the treaty of Ryswick; and 
afterward, to my lords the counts of Portland and 
Jersey ; and in the absence of the latter, managed 



^ A lea port town ia tbt Bouloimois. Swift. 
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for some time the affairs of England at our court 
by himself Since the reign of Queen Anne, he 
was employed as commissioner of trade ; but the 
ministry changing soon aftSr Queen Anne'scoming 
to the crown, Monsieur Prior, who was thought 
too much attach^ to thct^idiM,* W^.lslM aside; 
and lived privately at Cambridge, f where he h 
a professor, till he was recalled by the present 
ministry. 

About two months ago, our king, X resolving 
t)nce more to give peace to Europe, notwithstand- 
ing the flourishing condition of his fleets and 
armies, the good posture of his finances, that his 
grandson was almost entirely settled in the quiet 
possession of Spain, and that the affairs of the north 
were changing every day to his advantage ; offer- 
ed the bourt of England to send a ministi^ ^'s far 
as Boulogne, who should ht there tti^t by Mme 
person from England, to treiit the ovftrturfes bf \ 
peace. Upon the first notice that this i^^n Bgtt^ei to, 
the king immediately dispatched MoiiiSfleu)* de l^^r- 
cy, in whom he very much confides^ to Acmto^e^ 
where he took hedging at ^ pi^ivate hOils^ 'A ^e 
Fauxbourj^, at one Mr de Ma)*ai$, a inarchanrd de 
soy, who is married to kk English wttojtn, th&t 
formerly had been a ^ukahtttb one§ of the frtfe- 
mentiofiedEnglii^h ambassadotsMadies, over a^inst 



JL^ 



* Tories. 

t A mistiJce of ihe author ; for Monstetir Prior did not retire 
to Cambridget nor is a professor, but a fellow, Swfft. 

X Lewis XlV- 

§ Probably the Countess of Jersey, who was a Roman catholic. 
lA the remarks upon the pamphlet quoted in the introduetion, the 
overtures of peace are said to have been '^ first made to the Earl 
of Jersey, by his old acijiniiitlUioe the Mai^nts de To^c^'' 
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Hiki hotteUerkr d^$t Jetai. Moit$iettr rtay^d aix 
days with much mipatience ; when, late at 0Yea*- 
ia^ cm Wedadsday the }4th of Ji^tly (new style,) 
a pleraon^ whom wi^ af toward knew to be M<wai^ur 
Pjrior, came directly to the door, aud inquired for 
Monsiear de la Bastide, the name and plac^, I 
suppose, having been before concerted. He wat 
ittunediately shown unto Monsieui^ Torcy ; where, 
118 i am informed, they werei shut up for three 
iioiif s together, without any refresliment, thcmgh 
JMOonsieur Prior had rid post from Calais that day in 
a great deal of min. The next morning I wa^ ^nt 
for, in all haste, by Monsieur d^ Marais, who 
told me, ^* that a person of quality, as he suspect- 
ed, lately corae fnom England, haid »Qme occasion 
£k a secretary ; and, l^cause he knew I un- 
derstood the languages, wrote a tolerable hand, 
had been conversant with persona of quality, and 
formerly trusted with secrets of importance, had 
been so kind to reconunend me to the said gen* 
tieman, to starve him in that quality/' I was im- 
mediately called up, and presented to Mr Prior ; 
who accosted me with great civility, and, after 
some eonversation, was pleased to tell me, ^^ I 
had fully answered the character Monsieur de 
Mai^is had given me." From this time, to the * 
aday Monsieur Prior left Calais in order to return 
to England, I may pretend to give you a faithful 
account of all his motions, and some probable con- 
jectures of his whole negotiation between Bou- 
logne and Versailfes. 

But perhaps, sir, you may be farther curious 
to know 1^ partkulars of Monsieur Prior's jour- 
ney to Bpulogne. It is reported) that some tipiej 
before the peace of Ryswick, King^ William did 
dispatch this very gentleman to Paris, upon the 
same account for which be now came. This pos- 
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sibly might be the motive (beside tte known abi- 
lities of Monsieur Prior) to send him a second 
time. The following particulars I heard in dis- 
course between Mademoiselle de Marais and her 
husband ; which, being no great secrets on our 
side the water, I suppose were told without con- 
sequence. 

Monsieur Prior, having his instructions from 
the English court, under pretence of taking a short 
journey of pleasure, and visiting the Chevalier de 

H- ,* in the province of Suffolk, left his 

house on Sunday night, the 1 1 th of July, N. S. 
taking none of his servants with him. Monsieur 

M y who had already prepared a bark, with 

all necessaries, on the coast of Dover, took Mon- 
sieur Prior disguised in his. chariot. They lay on 
Monday night, the 12th of July, at the Count 
de Jersey's house in Kent ; arrived in good time 
the next day at Dover, drove directly to the 
shore, made the sign by waving their hats, which 
was answered by the vessel ; and the boat was 
immediately sent to take him in : which he en- 
tered, wrapt in his cloak, and soon got aboard. 
He was six hours at sea, atid arrived at Calais 
about eleven at night ; went immediately to the 
governor, who received him with great respect, 
where he lay all night ; and set out pretty late 
the next morning, being somewhat incommoded 
with his voyage ; and then took post for Boulogne, 
as I have before related. 

In the first conversation I had the honour to 
have with Monsieur Prior, he was pleased to talk 
as if he would have occasion for my service but a 
very few days ; and seemed resolved, by his dis* 
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* Sir Thomas Ummerp 
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course^ ^lat, ^after he. had dispatched his' commis^ 
sion.witbiMpnsieur de la Bastide (for so Mre shall 
from hc^ceibrward call that minister) he would 
return to'£nglatad. By this I found I should 
have but lifttie employment in quality of secre* 
tary; however, having heard so great a charac* 
ter of him, I was willing to . attend him in any 
capadty he pleased* Four days we continued at 
Boulogne, . where Monsieur de la JBastide and 
JVfonsieur Prior had two long conferences every 
day frcmi ten to one at noon, and from six till 
nine in the evening. Monsieur Prior did me the 
honour to send me some meat and wine constant* 
ly from his own table. Upon the third morning, 
I was ordered to attend early ; and observed Mon- 
sieur Prior to have a pleasant countenance. He 
asked me, "What I thought of a journey to 
England?" and commanded me to be ready at an 
hour's warning. But, upon the fourth evening, 
all this was changed ; and I was directed to hire 
the best horse I could find for myself. 

We set out early the next day, Sunday the 
18th, for Paris, in Monsieur de la Bastide's chaise, 
whose two attendants and myself made up the 
equipage; but a small valisCy which I suppose 
contained Monsieur Prior's instructions, he was 
pleased to trust to my care, to carry on horse- 
back j which trust I discharged with the ut* 
most faith&lness. 

Somewhat above two leagues from Boiilogti^, 
at a small village called Neile, the axletree broke, 
which took us two hours to mend; we baited at 
Montreuil, and lay that night at Abbeville. But 
I sh^U not give you any detail of our journey, 
which passed without any considerable accident 
till we arrived within four leagues of Paris ;. when, 
about three in the afterndQU,. two caviaUei^^ well 
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nbunted^ and aimed with pistols, /loctosad th< 
road; tfaea turned short,, aiid rode upj]iti9kly to 
thcchake, commanding iht Coachman . to! atop. 
Monsieur de la Bastide's twaattendabtswereis*- 
mediateiy up with them ; but I, who guessed at 
the importance of the charge that MoMMur Prior 
had entrusted me with, though I was in no fW 
for my own person^ thought it most prudent te 
advance witn what speed I could to a sankl vil- 
iage, about a quarter of a league forward^ ie wait 
the event. I soon observed, the chaise to cooae 
on without any disturbance, and I ventured to 
meet it ; when I found that it was mily a froiie 
of two young cadets of quality, who had been 
making a debauch at a friend's house hard by, 
and were returning te Paris : one of them was 
not unknown to Monsieur de la Bastide. The 
two cavaliers began to rally me ; said, ^* I knew 
how to make a retreat ;" with some other plea* 
santries: but Monsieur Prior (who knew the 
cause) highly commended my discretion. We 
continued our journey very merrily ; and arrived 
at Pans on Tuesday the UOthy in Ae cool of the 
evening* 

At the entrance of the town, our two cavaliers 
left us ; and Monsieur de la Bastide conducted 
Monsieur Prk>r to a private lodging in the Rue 
St Louis^ which, by all circnmstanoes, I con*^ 
eluded to be prepared for his reception. Here' 
I first had orders to say, that tlie gentleman to 
whom I had the honour to belong was ealled 
Monsieur Matthews ;* I then knew no odierwise. 

* Hence a song called ** Matt's Peace, or the Dowilfall of Trade/' 

The news from abroad does a secret reveal^ 
WhicK' hgis hetn confirmed both ait Dover end Boalr 
Thai* one Master Matthews* onoe called plaiu Mat* 
Has been dobg at Paris Che Lord knowem wbat^ ^c. 
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Aftcn^^ard, at Versailles, I overhetird, Ju conveir- 
sation with Monsieur de la Bastide, that his real 
name was Prior. 

Monsieur de la J^stide would have had Mot!* 
sieur Mitthcws to Imre gone with him next mem-* 
ing to Vcrsiilles, but could not prevail with him 
to comply ; of which I could never be able to 
learn tne reason. Our minister was very impor- 
tunate ; and Monsieur Prior seemed to have no 
fatigue remaining from his journey : perhaps he 
might conceive it more suitable to his dignity^ 
that Monsieur de la Bastide should go before, to 
prepare t^ king, by giving notice of his arrival.. 
Ifewevet it Were, Monsieur de la Bastide made 
all baste^ to Versailles, and i-etumed the same 
night. During his absence. Monsieur Prior never 
atiired out of his chamber ; and, after dinner, did 
me the honour to send for me up, " that I might 
Iwair him cbmpany," as he was pleased to express 
it I was mirprised to hear hitn wondering at the 
misery he had observed in our country, in his 
journey from Calais ; at the scarcity and poverty 
of the itfthabitants, " which," he said, " did much 
exceed even what he had seen in his former jour* 
ney ;" for he owned that he had been in Prance 
before. He seined to value himself very much 
upon the happiness of his own island, which, as 
he oretrend^d, had felt no effects like these upon 
tmae or agriculture. 

I made bold to return for answer, " That in 
our nation, we only consulted the magnificence 
a«»i power of our prince; but that in England, 
as I was infornved, the wealth of the kingdom 
was ^o divided among the people, that little or 
nothing \yas left to their sovereign ; and that it 
was confidently told, (though hardly believed in 
France) that «ome subjects had palaces im6re mag- 
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nificent than Queen Anne herself >* that I Hoped, 
when he went to Versailles, he would allow the gran- 
deur of our potent monarch to exceed, not only 
that of England, but any other in Europe ; by 
which he would find, that what he called the po- 
verty of our nation, was rather the effect of po- 
licy in our court, than any real want or neces- 
sity." 

Monsieur Prior had no better answer to make 
me, than, " That he was no stranger to our court, 
the splendour of our prince, and the maxims by 
which he governed ; but, for his part, he thought 
those countries were happier, where the produc- 
tions of it were more equally divided." Such un- 
accountable notions is the prejudice of education 
apt to give ! In these and the like discourses, we 
wore away the time till Monsieur de la Bastide's 
return ; who, after an hour's private conference 
with Monsieur Prior, which I found by their 
countenances had been warmly pursued on both 
sides, a chariot and six horses (to my great sur- 
prise) were instantly ordered, wherein the two 
ministers entered, and drove away with all expe- 
dition ; myself only attending on horseback with 
my important vaUse. 

We got to Versailles on Wednesday the 21st, 
about eleven at night ; but, instead of entering 
the town, the coachman drove us a back way in* 
to the fields, till we stopped at a certain vine* 
yard, that I afterward understood joined to the 
gardens of Madame Maintenon's lodging-s. Here 
the two gentlemen alighted: Monsieur Prior, 
calling to me, -bade me search in the valm for a 
small box of writings ; after which, the coach* 



A sly allusion to the splendour o£.Blenheim< 
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man vfsa ordered to attend in that place ; and we 
proceeded on some paces, till we stopped at a lit- 
tle postern, Which opened into the vineyard^j 
whereof Monsieur de la Bastide had the key. He 
opened it very readily, and shut it after them ; 
desiring me to stay till their return. 

I waited with some impatience for three hours: 
the great clock struck two before they came oUt. 
The coachman, who, I suppose, had his instruc- 
tions before, as soon as tbey were got into the 
chariot/ drove away to a small house at the end 
of the town, where Monsieur de la Bastide left 
us to ourselves. I observed Monsieur Prior wa* 
very thoughtful ; and without entering into any 
conversation, desired my assistance to put him 
to bed. Next morning, Thursday the 22d, I had 
positive ordfers not to stir abroad. About ten 
o*clock^ Monsieur de la Bastide came. The house 
being small, my apartment was divided from Mon- 
sieur Prior's by a thin wainscot ; so that I could 
easily hear what they said, when they raised their 
voice, as they often did. After some time, I 
could hear Monsieur de la Bastide say, with great 
warmth, Bon Dieu ! &c. " Good God ! were 
ever such demands made to a great monarch, un* 
less you were at the gates of his metropolis ? For 
the love of Gt)d, Monsieur Prior, relax something, 
if your instructions will permit you ; else I shall 
despair of any good success in our negotiation. 
Is it not enough that our king will abandon his 
grandson, but he must lend his own arm to pull 
dm out of the throne ? * Why did you not open 



* Th.e treaty of Gcrtruydenberg, broke off on account of the res- 
titution of Spain to the House of Austria, Louis XIV. offered, though 
his sincerity may be doubted, not only to cotasent that his grandson. 
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yourself to roe at Boologna? Why ^re yo^ iQorf) 
inexorable her^ at Versailles ? you hav? ri*wiA 
your demands, by seeing M^daTp^ Mainteno^'a 
desire for a peace ! As able a^ ypu . afi^ to eQEfiT 
l^uet&e war, coi^sid(?r which is to V? niopt pf?n 
f erred, the good of your country, qp the paxt^g^b 
lar advantage of your general; for hip will b^ the 
only gainer among your subjects." Monsie\iF 
Prior, who has a low voice, and had not that oc- 
casion for passion, answered so softly, that I 
could not well understand hina ; but, upon p^r^- 
ing, I heard him say, " If you insist still on thew 
difficulties, my next audience will be that ^ 
leave." 

Three hours after, Monsieur de la Bp^tid^ K^ 
turned again, with a countenance inorf Kjontppsed, 
He asked Mr Prior, if he wpuld give him leave 
to dine with him ? Having no attendwJlts, I r^ea- 
dily offered my service at table ;* which Mp^sp^ur 
Prior was ple3J»ed to accept, with abundauce of 
apologies. I found they were come to a better 
understanding. Mr Prior has a great de^.1 of wit 
and vivacity ; he entertained Monsieuir de la Ba$- 
tide with much pleasantry, notwithi^taudi»g thw 
being upon the reserve before nje. " TMlt Mq^" 
sieur,^' says Mr Matthews, " if he wer^ un pfff" 
tkulier, would be tlie most agreeable piCfson in 
the world." I imngmed they spoHe of the hin^ i 



the Duke of Ajvjpu, ihot^ld b^ deprived of tie f:rQwn of SpwD, 
but, in case of resistance on the part of bis Spanish aci^er<9nts^ ht 
agreed to pay a proportion of the troops which the allies might 
employ in bis abdication. But be refused to ep^ge bis .ow» forces 
i]pon such a service. 

* By this and some other preceding particulars* wc may dis- 
cover what sort of secretary the author wa8,--^^SK^if. 
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but, gcAMg eiteti in and out, I could not preserve 
the connection of their discourse. " Did you 
mind how obligingly he enquired, whether our 
fkindus Chevalier Newtoit was still living ? He 
told me, toy good friend poor Despreaux* was 
dead since I was in France ; and asked me after 
Queen Anne^s health." These are some of the 
particulate I overheard while at dinner ; which 
confirmed mjr opinion, that Monsieur Prior last 
night had ktt audience of nts majesty. 

About ten that evening, Monsieur de la Bas- 
tide canie to take Monsieur Matthews, to go to 
the same pliace where they were at before. I was 
permitted to enter the vineyard, but not the gat-^ 
dens, being left at the gate to wait their retuhi ; 
which was in about two hours time. The moon 
shone bright ; and by Monsieur Matthews's man* 
ner, I thought he appeared somewhat dissatisfied. 
When he came into his chspnber, be threw off 
his hat in some passion, £Dlded his arms, and 
walked up and down the room for above an hour, 
extremely pensive : at length he called to be put 
to bed ; and ordered me to set a candle by his 
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* Prior was, in sober truth, personally acceptable to Louis 
XIV. who bad seen him frequently at his court. He was also 
well knoMrn to Bmieaia Desproaux; and, notwithstanding the ini- 
ntit^tile burlesque translation w];»ich Prior had madeof jthe French 
poet's ode, Sur ia prise de Namur^ they were upon as friendly 
terms as th« li^ureat of Louis could be with tlie Encomiast of 
William. In his letter to Boileau upon the victory of Blenheim, 
Prior thns states (lieir connection : 

' I grant eld friend, old foe, for such ^e are. 
Alternate as the chance of peace and war. 

And the «vhole poem throughofit, on a sulj^ct so unpleasant to 
French f;ars, is expressed in terms personally flattering to Boileau*. 
The interest taken by Louis in learning and learned men, was one 
ojf the most pleasing points in his character. 

1 
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bed'Side, and to fetch him some papm out of 
his valise to read. 

On Friday the 23d, in the morning, Monsieur 
Matthews was so obliging to call me to hipi ; with 
the assurance, that he was extremely pleased 
with my discretion and manner of address ; as a 

{)roof of which satisfaction, he vould give me 
eave to satisfy my curiosity with sf eing so fine 
a place as Versailles; telling me, ^^ he should re- 
turn next day toward Boulogne ; and therefore 
advised me to go immediately to view the palace; 
with this caution, (though he did not suppose I 
needed it) not to say anything of the occasion 
that brought me to Versailles." 

Monsieur de la Bastide having staid the after- 
noon with Monsieur Matthews, about eight o clock 
they went to the rendezvous. My curiosity had 
led me in the morning to take a stricter view of 
the vineyard and gardens. I remained at the 
gate as before. In an hour and a half's time. 
Monsieur Matthews, with Monsieur de la Bastide, 
another gentleman, and a lady, came into the 
walk. De la Bastide opened tne gate, and held 
it some time in his hand. While Monsieur Mat- 
thews was taking his leave of those persons, 1 
heard the lady say, at parting. Monsieur j song^z 
vous, &c. " Consider this flight on what we 
have said to you." The gentleman seconded her ; 
saying, Ouy, ouy^ monsieur ^ songez votes en pour la 
derniere fqis. " Ay, ay, sir, consider of it for 
the last tin^e." To .which Monsieur Matthew* 
answered briskly, in going out, Sire^ tout on rieriy 
&c. " Sir, all or none, as I have had the honour 
to tell your majesty before.^' Which puts it be- 
yond dispute what the quality of those persons 
were, by whom Monsieur Matthews had the ho 
nour to be entertained, 

8 
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On Saturday the 24th, Monsieur Matthews 
kept dose as before ; telling me ^^a post chaise 
was ordered,^© carry him to Calais; and he would 
do me the grace to take me with him^ to keep 
hitn company in the journey, for he should leave 
Monsieur de la Bastide at Versaillest." While we 
were discoursing, that gentleman came in, with 
an open air, and a smiling countenance. He em- 
braced Monsieur Matthews ; and seemed to feel 
so much joy, that he could not easily conceal it. 
I left the chamber, and retired to my own ; 
whence I could hear him say, *' Courage, * Mon- 
isieur : no travelling to-day: Madame Mainte* 
non will have me once more conduct you to her/* 
After which I was called, and received orders 
about dinner, &c. Monsieur de la Bastidje told 
me, " We should set out about midnight/' He 
staid the rest of the day with Monsieur Matthewsi 
About ten o'clock they went forth, but dispensed 
with my attendance; it was one in the morning 
before they returned, though the chaise .was at 
the gate soon after eleven. Monsieur Matthews 
took a morsel of bread, and a large glass of Her- 
mitage wine ; after which they embraced with 
much kindness, and so parted. 

Our journey to Calais passed without any acci* 
dent Avorth informing you. Mr Prior, who is of 
a constitution somewhat tender, was troubled 
with a rheum, which made speaking uneasy to 
him : but it was not so at all to me ; and there- 
fore I entertained him, as well as I could, chief- 
ly with the praises of our great monarch, the 
magnificence of his court, the number of his at- 
tendants, the awe and veneration paid him by 
his generals and ministers, and the immense riches 
of the kingdom. One afternoon, in a small vil- 
lage between Chaumont and Beauvais^ as I was 

yoi,. jv. p 
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discoursing on this subject, tiereral ppor pjsoplc 
followed the chaise, to beg our charity : pnelpud* 
cr than the rest, a comely person, abojut fifty, all 
in rags, but with a mien that showed him to bt 
of a good house, cried out, Monsieur, ptmrVamur 
de Dieu, &c. " Sir, for the love of Gqd^ give 
something to the Marquis de Sourdis !" Mr Pri- 
or, half asleep, roused himself up at the namp of 
Marquis, called the poor gentleman to him, aiid, 
observing something in his behaviour like a jnan 
of quality, very generously threw hini a pistole. 
As the coach went on. Monsieur Prior asked me, 
with much surprise, " Whether I thought it pos- 
sible that unhappy creature could be un ^oeritabk 
marquis;* for, if it were so, surely the miseries 
bf our country must be much greater than ev0|i 
our very enemies could hope or believe ?" I tnade 
bold to tell him, " That I thought we could not 
well judge from particulars to generals ; and that 
I was jsure there were great numbers of marquises 
in France, who had ten thousand livres a-year."t 
I tell you this passage, to let you «ee, that the 
wisest men have some prejudices of their coun- 
try about them. We got to Calais on Wednesday 
the 28th in the evening; and the next morning 
(the 29th) I took my leave of Monsieur Prior ; 
who, thanking me in the civillest manner in the 
world for the service I had done him, very nobly 
made me a present of fifty pistoles ; and so we 
parted. He put to sea with a fair wind, and, I 
suppose, in a few hours landed in £n gland. 



*A real Marquis. 

fThis seems to be referred to where Swift says in his Journaf, 
ISUi September 1711, '* The two last pages which the printer had 
^ot somebody to add, are so romantic, they spoil all the rest. 
10 



I'his, sir, is the utmost I atn able to inforttl 
you about Monsieur Prior*s journey and negoti- 
ation. Time alone will let us know the events of 
it^ which are yet in the dark^ 

I am, 

Your most obedient and 
most humble servant^ 

DU BAUt^UEfiU 



tOSTSdRI^T, BY THE TRAXSLATdR; 

1*HE authol" of this tract, having left his itias-« 
ter on shipboard at Calais, had, it seems, no far- 
ther intelligence when he published it : neither 
am I able to supply it, but by what passes in 
common report; which, being in every body's 
mouth, but with no certainty, I think it need^ 
less to repeat. 
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, Xh^ October Club was a de^igpaiion assumed by a society of 
%bout..two hundred m^n^bers of parliament, chiefly landed men 
^4 li^acm Torioii. . Ttieyinet ^t the BeU Tavern in King-stree^ 
ly^stminster, apd consulted chiefly upon the means of corppelling 
minis^rs ^q make, what jui^ been called in our d^ys, a clean siveep 
of th(^ Whigs from fiH places of post and power, and to brii\g 
^me mfsm^^s of the late^iidministration to public tfial. The prin*^ 
cipal m^mb^rs «f the October Club were, 

Jo6n Aislabie, Sir Justinian Idiam^ 

Francis Annesley, Geerge Lockhart, 

William Bromley, Sir Roger Mortyn, 

Robert Byerley, Sir John Packington^ 

Henry Campion, Francis Scobel, 

Charles Caesar, William Shippen, 

Sir Robert Davers, Sir Thomas Thorold, 

Charles Eversfield, John Trevannion, 

Ralph Freeman, Sir William Whitelock, 

Sir Thomas Hanmer, Sir William Windham. 
John HuDgerford, 

The ministers beheld with great anxiety an association formed 
funong those, who, on principle, ought to have supported them 
most warmly, for the purpose of thwarting, or, at least, dictating 
and precipitating their measures. Swift was accordingly employ- 
«d te reclaim this seceding junto by the following Lettet. 

It was finished on the 14th January 1711-12» and Swift had 
the precaution to have it copied over by Ford, that he might not 
be discovered as the author. It did not at first produce the im- 
pression intended ; for Swift writes to Stella, on the 28th, '* the 
little twopenny letter of * Advice to the October Club,' does not 
sell; I know the reason; for it is finely written, I assure you; 
and, like a true author, I grow fond of it, because it does not sell : 
you know that it is usual to writers to condemn the judgment of 
the world ; if I had hinted it to be mine, every body would have 
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bought it, but it is a great secret.'' The public, however, fi>aiid 
out an author for it ; tor the '* Person of Honour^' in the title page, 
was construed to be Lord Harcourt.. On 1st February, Swift's 
Journal informs us, ^* the pamphlet of ' Advice to the October 
Club/ begins now to sell ; but I believe its fame will hardly reack 
Ireland ; 'tis finely written, I assure you." 

The Letter is indeed finely written, and well calculated to answer 
the purpose of the author. The secrets of state, which could not bq 
spoken out, are decently insinuated : he hints the queen's affection for 
the Duchess of Somerset, by means of which, many belonging to 
the routed party found support or protection ; threatens them witk 
the increasing power of the Whigs, the common enemy to thftm 
and the ministry; and cajoles them with the prospect of a'gra- 
dual dismissal of the- obnoxious n(fice*holders, when thetr places 
should be filled up Miith the true friends of churbh and- queen. In 
fine, the tract threw upon the state of parties and politics a sort 
of dubious twilight, particularly calculated for exercising the in- 
tellects of countr^f' gentlemen over their October ale ; for, altiiough 
these worthy members of the community cannot exist without 
news, the politics which are most clear and intelligible by no means 
afford them the greatest satisfaction. 
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A30UT the year, wben her li^te majesty, of bles- 
sed memQiy^ thouffht proper to change her minis- 
tipr, and brought ,iu Mr Hariey, Mr St John, Sir 
3k3ion HarcQuy t, , and some . otfiers ; the first of 
these . being mkde an eiarl and lord treasurer, he 
was soon after blamed by the friends for not ma- 
king a general sweep of all the Whigs, as the lat- 
ter did oif their adver;aaries upon her ma^esty^^ 
death, when, they came into ppwer. At that time 
a great number of parliament men, amounting to 
above two hundred, grew so warm upon the slow- 
ness of the treasurer in this part, that they form- 
ed themselves into a body under the name of the 
October Club, and had many meetings, to con- 
sult upon some miethods that might spur; on those 
in power, so that they might make a quicker dis- 
patch in removing all of the Whig leaven from 
the employments. they. still possessed. To prevent 
the ill consequences of this <liscontent among so 
many worthy members, the rest of the ministry 
joined with the treasurer, pa^rtly to pacify, am^ 
partly divide those, who. were iu greater haste 
than, moderate men thought convenient. It was 
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well known, that the supposed author met a con- 
siderable number of this club in a public house, 
where he convinced them, very plainly, of the 
treasurer's sincerity, with many of those very rea- 
sons which are urged in the following Discourse, 
beside some others which were not so proper to 
appear at that time in print. 

The treasurer alleged, in his defence, that such 
a treatment would not consist with prudence, be- 
cause there Were many employments to be be- 
stowed, which required skill and practice ; that 
several gentlemen, who posses§ed them, had been 
long versed, very loyal to her majesty, had never 
been violent party men, and were ready to fall 
into all honest measures fdr thfe fee'rvifee of their 
queen and country. - But however, as. offices be- 
came vacant, he would humbly recoiWn*end to hjSf 
majesty such gentteifien, whose 'ptiiSciples, with 
regard both to church afend state; his friends would 
approve of, and he would be re^dy to accept their 
recommendations. Thus the earl proceeded in 
procuring employments for thosle who deserved 
them by their honesty, and abilities to execdtis 
them ; which, I confess, to have been a singula^ 
rity not very likely to be imitated. Howjcver, the 
gentlemen of this club still continued tmeasy that 
no quicker progress was made in removals, until 
those who were least violent began to soften a lit- 
tle, or, by dividing them, the whole affair drop* 
ped. During this difficulty, we haVe been assu- 
red, that the following Discour3e was very sea- 
sonably published with great success ; showing 
the difficulties that the Earl of Oxford lay under, 
and his real desire, that all persons in emplw- 
ment should be true loyal churchmen, zealous for 
her majesty's honour and safety, as well as for the 
succession in the House of Hanover, if the queen 
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should happen to die without issue. This Dis- 
course having been published about the year 
171 1, and many of the facts forgotten, would not 
have been generally understood without some 
explanation, which w# have now endeavoured to 
give, because it seems a point of history too ma- 
t:erial to be lost. We owe this piece of intelli- 
jg^nce to an intimat^ of the supposed author. 
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GENTLEMEN, 

Since the first institution of your society, I have 
always thought you capable of the greatest things. 
Such a number of persons, members of parliament, 
true lovers of our constitution in church and state, 
meeting at certain times, and mixinj? business and 
conversation together, without the rorms and con- 
straint necessary to be observed in public assem- 
blies, must very much improve eacn other's un- 
derstanding, correct and fix your judgment, and 
prepare yourselves asainst any designs of the op- 
posite party. Upon uie opening of this session an 
incident has happened, to provide against the con- 
sequences whereof, will require your utmost vigi- 
lance and application. All this last summer, w& 
enemy was working under ground, and laying 
their train ; they gradually became more frequent 
and bold iu their pamphlets md papers, while 
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those on our side were dropped, as if we had no 
ferther occasion for them. Some time before, an 
opportunity fell into their hands, which they have 
cultivated ever since ; and thereby have endea- 
voured, in some sort, to turn those arts against 
us, which, had been so effectually employed to 
their ruin : a plain demonstration of tneir supe- 
rior skill at intrigue ; to make a stratagem suc- 
ceed a second time, and this even against those 
who first tried it upon them.* I know not whe- 
ther this opportunity I have mentioned could 
have been prevented by any care, without strain- 
ing a very tender point ; wnjch those chiefly con- 
cerned avoided by all means, because it might 
3eem a counterpart of what they had so much 
condemned in their predecessors ; although it is 
certain the two cases were widely different ; and 
if policy had once got the better of good nature, 
all had been safe, for there was no danger in 
view ; but the consequences of this were foreseen 
from the beginning; and those who kept the 
watch had early warning of it. It would have 
been a masterpiece of prudence, in this case, to 
have made a friend of an enemy. But whether 
that were possible to be compassed, or whether it 
were ever attempted, is' now too late to inquire. 
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* He insinuates the queen's favour for the Duchess of Somer- 
set, groom of the stole ; by means of whose influence the Whig» 
boped to undermine the Tory admini^ration, as that "of Lord Go* 
jdolphin bad been destroyed by the iptrigne^ of Mrs Masham. T^e 
only mode of parrying the blow,' seemed to be the dismissal of the 
Puke and Duchess of Somerset from their posts near the queen's 
person. But, in insisting upon this, without the queen^ full and 
voluntary concurrence, t£e ministers might seem to dictate to her 
the choice of her personal servants, which they had charged as 
pecuUar insolence in the late ministry. See the J<mmal ^i; D«(f 
(C^emjper 17 U. 
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^11 ac^o^nmodation was r^nderi^d desperate, by ati 
unlucky proceeding some months ago at Wmd^ 
fior,* which was a declaration of war, too frank aii4 
generous for that situgrtion of ^ffdits ; and I am 
told was not approved of by a certain gr^t xau 
nister. f It was obvioua to ^up^o^e^ that in a par^ 
j;icular, where the honour and interest of a nnsr- 
band were so closely united with those pf i wife^ 
lie might be sure of her utmost endeavours fpf 
his protection^ although she neither loved nor 
esteemed him. The danger of losing power, f^ 
vour, profit, and shelter from domestic tyranny, 
were strong incitements to stir up a working 
brain, early practised in aU the arts of intrigiiing. 
Neither is it safei^to count upon the weakness of 
any man's understanding, who is thorpughly pos- 
sessed with the spirit of rev^nge^ tp ^jbijtrpen his 
invention : nothing else is required beside obse- 
quiousness and assiduity ; wmph, a$ they are of- 
ten the |:alehts pf those who have no better, so 
they are apt to ma^e impressions upon the heit 
and greatest minds. ; 

It was no small advantage to the designing 
party, that, since the adventure at Windsor, the 

person on whom we so mnch depen^t ^^ ^^S 
absent by sickness ; which hindered him froni 
pursuing those measures, that ministers are in 
prudence forced to take, * to defend their -country 
and themselves against an irritated faction. The 
negotiators on the other side improved this fa- 
vourable conjunctnre to the utmost ; and, by an 

unparalleled boldness, accompanied with man)' 

• » » 
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* An open fupture between Mrs Afa$Ii4ni and tbe Pucbessr ' 
t I'be lord treasurer* 
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falsehoods, persua<i^d certaifi lords, (who wer^ 
already in the same principl^j but wer^ afraid of 
making a wrong step, lest it should lead them ovit 
of their coaches into the dirt) tjiat voting i|i ap- 
pearance against the court, would be the safest 
course to avoid the danger they most apprehend- 
ed, which was that of losing their pensions ; and 
their opinions, when produced, by seemingly con^- 
tradicting their interest, have an appearance of 
virtue into the bargain. This, with some. argu- 
ments of more immediate power, went far in pro- 
ducing that strange unexpected turn we have so 
lately seen, and from which our adversaries reck- 
oned upon such wonderful effects ; and some of 
them, particularly my lord chi^f justiqe,* began 
to act as if all were already in their power. ; 

But although the more immediate causes of this 
desertion were what I have above relat^d^ yet I 
am apt to think it would hardly have been at- 
tempted, or at least not have succeeded, but for 
a preva.iling opinion, that the church party and 
the ministers had different views, or at least w^r^ 
not so firmly united as they ought to have b^an. 
It was commonly said^ and I suppose not without 
some ground of truth, that many gentlemen of 
your club were discontented to find so little done ; 
that they thought it looked a^* if the people were 
not in earnest ; that they expected to see a tho- 



* Lord Cbief-justiGe Parker, afterwards Earl of Maccles- 
field, in the beginning of December 1711« when there Iras soiqe 
prospect of a change of ministry, sent for Morphew, the publilb^r 
of the ** Conduct of the Allies/' threatened him, demanded thd 
name of the author, and bound him over to appear next sessions. 
** He would not,^ says Swift, <^ have the impudence to do this, if 
he did not foresee what was coming at court/' Journal, 18th De- 
cember 1711. 
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rough change with respect to employments ; and 
although every man could not be provided for, 
yet, when all places were filled with persons of 
good principles, there would be fewer complaints, 
and less danger from the other party ; that this 
change was hoped for all last summer, and even 
to the opening of the session, yet nothing done* 
On the other hand, it was urged by some, in fa- 
vour of the ministry, that it was impossible to 
find employments for one pretender in twenty ; 
and therefore, in gratifying one, nineteen would 
be disobliged ; but while all had leave to hope, 
they would all endeavour to deserve : but tnis 
again was esteemed a very shallow policy, which 
was to6 easily seen through, must soon come to 
an end, and would cauise a general discontent, 
with twenty other objections to which it was 
liable : and indeed, considering the short life of 
ministers in our climate, it was, with some rea- 
son, thought a little hard, that those for whom 
any employment was intended, should, by such a 
delay, be probably deprived of half their benefit ; 
not to mention, that a ministry is best confirmed, 
when all inferior oflHcers are in its interest. 

I have set this cause of complaint in the strong- 
est light, although my design is to endeavour 
that it should have no manner of weight with 
you, as I am confident our adversaries counted 
upon, and do still expect to find mighty advanta- 
gies by it. 

But it is necessary to say something to this ob- 
jection, which, in all appearance, lies so hard up- 
on the present ministry, What ^hall I offer upon 
so tender a point ? how shall I convey an answer 
that none will apprehend, except those for whom 
I intend it ? I have often pitied the condition of 
great ministers, upon several accounts ; but never 

12 
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SO much upon any^ as when their duty obliges 
them to bear the blame and envy of actions, - for 
which they will not be answerable in the next 
world, though they dare not convince the pre- 
sent till it is too late. This letter is sent you, gen- 
tlemen, from no mean hand, nor from a person 
uninformed, though, for the rest, as little con- 
cerned in point of interest for any change of mi- 
nistry, as most others of his fellow-subjects- I 
may, therefore, assume so much to myself, as to 
desire you will depend upon it, that a short time 
will make manifest, how little the defect you 
<;ompIain of ought to lie at that door, where your 
enemies would be glad to see you place it. The 
wisest man, who is not very near the spring of 
affairs, but views them only in their issues and 
events, will be apt to fix applauses and reproaches 
in the wrong place ; whicn is the true cause of a 
weakness, that I never yet knew gr^at ministers 
without ; I mean, their being deaf to all advice t 
for, if a person of the best understanding offers 
his opinion in a point where he is not master of 
all the circumstances, (which, perhaps, are not to 
be told) 'tis a hundred to one but he runs into an 
absurdity : whence it is, that ministers falsely 
conclude themselves to be equally wiser than 
others ia general things, where the common rea- 
son of mankind ought to be the judge, and is pro- 
bably less biassed than theirs. I have known a 
great man of excellent parts, blindly pursue a 
point of no importance, against the advice of 
every friend he had, till it ended in his ruin.* I 



* Lord Godolphin, who suffered himself to be misled by his re-^ 
sentment in the affidr of SachevereU 

VOL, IV, Q 
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have seen great abilities rendered utterly tiscdess, 
by unaccountable and unnecessary deiay, and by 
difficulty of access, by which a tbousand opportu*- 
mties are suffered to escape. I have observed the 
strongest shoulders sink xmder too grirat a Ioad>of 
bosinesisi, for want of dividing a due proportion 
among others.* These, and mdre that might be 
named, are very obvious failings, which every ra* 
tional man may be allowed to discern, as well as 
lament ; and wherein the wisest minister may re- 
ceive advice from others of inferior understand- 
ing. But in those actions where we are not tho- 
roughly informed of all the motives and circum- 
stances, it is hardly possible that our judgment 
should not be mistaken. I have often been one 
of the company, where we have all blamed a mca- 
6ure taken, which has afterward proved the only 
one that could possibly have succeeded* Nay, I 
have known those very men^ who have fbmtierly 
been in the secret or affairs, when a new set of 
people hath come in, offering their refinements 
and conjectures in a very plausible manner upon 
what was passing, and widely err in all they ad- 
vanced. 

Whatever occasions may have been given for. 
complaints, that enough has not been done, those 
complaints should not be carried so far, as to make 
us forget what hath been done ; which, at first, 
was a great deal more than we hoped, or thought 
practicable ; and you . may be assured, that so 



■*■*■ 



* These two errors, the love of procrastination, and a desire to 
do more than was possible wilh Tiis own hand, belonged to Harlcy. 
The one, indeed, necessarily grew out of the other ; since he, that 
undertakes too heavy a task, becomes naturally reluctant to com^ 
mence his hopeless labours. 
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miteh iomug^ aiiii addresa were not eUnployed in 
the begiiming of so great a work, without a reso^ 
lution of cartying it through, a» fast as opportu- 
nities ^ould effer. Any of .the most sanguine gen- 
tlemen m your club would gladly have com- 
poiindedy two year» ago^ to have been assured of 
seeing affairs in the present situation : it is prin^ 
cipally to the abilities of one great person, that 
you, gtotlemen, owe the happiness of meeting 
together, to cultivate the good principles, and 
form yourselves into a body for defending your 
country^ against a restless and dangerous taction. 
It is to the same we all owe that mighty change 
in the most important posts of the kingdom ; that 
we see the sacred person of our prince encompas- 
sed by those whom we ourselves would have cho- 
sen, if it had been left to our power : and if every 
thing beddes that you could wish, has not been 
hitherto done, you will be but just to impute it 
to some powerful, though unknown impediments, 
wherein the ministry is more to be lamented than 
blamed. But there is good reason to hope, from 
the vi^rous proceedings of the court, that these 
impedmnents will, in a short time, effectually be 
removed : and one great motive to hasten the re- 
moval of them, will doubtless be, the reflection 
upon those dangerous consequences, which had 
like to have ensued upon not removing them be- 
fore. Besides, after so plain and formidable a con- 
viction, that mild and moderate methods meet 
with no other reception or return, than to serve 
as opportunities to the insatiable malice of an 
enemy ; power will awake to vindicate itself, and 
disarm its opposers, at least of all offensive wea- 
pons. 

Consider, if you please, how hard beset the 
present ministry has been on every side ; by the 
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impossibility of carrying on the war any longer, 
without taking the most desperate courses ; or of 
recovering Spain from the house of Bourbon, al- 
though we could continue it many years longer : 
by the clamours of a faction against any peace 
without that condition, which the most knowing 
among themselves allowed to be impracticable; 
by the secret cabals qf foreign ministers, who en- 
deavoured to inflame our people, and spirited up 
a sinking faction to blast our endeavours for peace, 
with those popular reproaches of France and the 
pretender ; not to mention the danger they have 
been in, from private insinuations, of such a na- 
ture as it was almost impossible to fence against. 
These clouds now begin to blow over, and those 
who are at the helm, will have leisure to look 
about them, and complete what yet remains, to 
be done. 

That confederate body, which now makes up 
the adverse party, consists of a union so mon- 
strous and unnatural, that in a little time it must 
of necessity fall to pieces. The dissenters, with 
reason, thmk themselves betrayed and sold by 
their brethren. What they have been told, that 
the present bill against occasional conformity was 
to prevent a greater evil, is an excuse too gross 
to pass ; and if any other profound refinement 
were meant, it is now come to nothing. The re* 
maining sections of the party, have no other tie, 
but that of an inveterate hatred and rancour 
against those in power, without agreeing in any 
other common interest, nor cemented by princi- 
ple, or personal friendship ; I speak particularly 
of their leaders ; and although I know that court 
enmities are as inconstant as its friendships, yet 
from the difference of temper and principle, as 
well as the scars remai ing of former animosities, 
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I am persuaded their league will not be of long 
continuance : I know several of them, who will 
never pardon those with whom they are now in 
tjorifederacy ; and when once they see the present 
ministry thoroughly fixed, they will grow weary 
of hunting upon a cold scent, or playmg a despe- 
rate game, and crumble away. 

On the other side, while the malice of that 
party continues in vigour, while they yet feel the 
bruises of their fall, which pain them afresh since 
their late disappointment, they will leave no arts 
untried to recover themselves ; and it behoves all, 
who have any regard for the safety of the queen 
or her kingdom, to join unanimously against an 
adversary, who will return full fraught with ven- 
geance, upon the first opportunity that shall of- 
fer : and this perhaps is more to be regarded, be- 
cause that party seem yet to have a reserve of 
hope in tbe^ame quarter, whence their last rein- 
forcement came. Neither can any thing cultivate 
this hope of theirs so much, as a disagreement 
among ourselves, founded upon a jealousy of the 
ministry ; who I think need no better a testimony 
of their good intentions, than the incessant rage 
of the party-leaders against them. 

There is one fault, which both sides are apt to 
charge upon themselves, and very generously com- 
mend their adversaries for the contrary virtue. 
The Tories acknowledge, that the Whigs outdid 
them in rewarding their friends, and adhering to 
each other; the Whigs allow the same to the Tot 
ries. I am apt to think, that the former may a 
little excel the latter in this point ; for, doubtless, 
the Tories are less vindictive of the two ; and who-. 
ever is remiss in punishing, will probably be so 
in rewarding : although, at the same time, I well 
remember the clamours often raised during the 
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reign of that party, against the leaders, by those 
who thought theirmerits were not rewarded} and 
they had reason on their side, becauH^ it is no 
doubt a misfortune to forfeit honour and Consci- 
ence for nothing : biit sUtely the caae i8,v^ry dif- 
ferent at this time, when^ whoever adher^^s to the 
administration, does service to God, h\^ prince, 
and his couptry, as well as contributes to bisi own 
privdte interest and safety. . 

But if the Whig leaders were more grateful in 
rewarding their friends, it must be avowed like* 
wise, that the bulk of them were in general more 
zealous for the service of their party, even when 
abstracted from any private advantage, M might 
be observed in a thousand instances ; for which I 
would likewise commend them, if it were not un- 
natural for mankind, tp be more violejit in an ill 
cause than a good one. * . 

The perpetual discord of factions^ with.'Several 
changes of late years, in thfj very nature of our 
government, have controlled many maxims ainong 
us. The court and countiy, party, \*hich used to 
be the old division, seems .now to be. ceased, or 
suspended,, for better times; and AVor&e princes. 
The queen and ministry lareat this 'tiin^ fully in 
the true interest of the. kingdbiri; and r therefore 
the court and country arc of a side; and the Whigs, 
who originally were of the latter,, arje now of nei- 
ther, but an independant faction, DursiNl up by 
the necessities, or mistakes, of a late good, althougn 
unexperienced prince. Court and country ought 
therefore to join their forces against these cDmnaon 
enemies, until they are entirely dispersied and dis- 
abled. It is enough to arm ourselves against 
them; when we consider that the greatest misfor- 
tunes which can befal the nation, arc what would 
most answer their interest and their wishps ; a pWf 
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petual war increases their money, and breaks and 
deggars their landed enemies. The ruin of the 
church would please the dissentej^s, deists^ and 
socinians, whereof the body of their party con- 
sista. A commonwealth, or a protector^ would 
gratify the republican principles of some, and the 
ambition of others among them. 

Hence I would infer, that no discontents of an 
inferior nature, such I mean as i have already 
mentioned, should be carried so far as to give antr 
ill impression of the present ministry. If an 
things have not been hitherto done as you, gentle- 
men, could reasonably wish, it can be imputed 
only to the secret instruments of that faction. 
The truth of this has appeared from some late in- 
cidents, more visibly than formerly. Neither do 
I believe that any one will now make a doubt, 
whether a certain person * be in earnest, after the 
united and avowed endeavours of a whole party, 
to strike directly at his head. 

When it happens by some private cross intrigues, 
that a great man has not that power which is 
thought due to his station, he will however pro- 
bably" desire the reputation of it, without which 
he neither can preserve the dignity, nor hardly 
go throjugh the common business of his place ; yet 
is it that reputation to which he owes all the en- 
vy and hatred of others, asl well as his own dis- 
quiets. Mean time, his expecting friends impute 
all their disappointments to some deep design, or 
to his defect of good will ; and his enemies are 
sure to cry up his excess of power, especially in 
those points Where they are confident it is most 
shortened. A minister, in this difficult case, is 
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* The lord treasurer. 
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sometimes forced to preserve his credit, . by for- 
bearing what is in his power, for fear of discover- 
ing how far the limits extend of what is not ; or, 
perhaps, for fear of showing an inclination con- 
trary to that of his master. Yet all this M'hile lie 
lies under the reproach of delay, unsteadiness^ or 
want of sincerity. So that there are many incon^ 
veniences and dangers, either in discovering, or 
concealing the want of power. Neither is it hard 
to concieive, that ministers may happen to suffer 
for the sins of their predecessors, who, by their 

freat abuses and monopolies of power and favour, 
ave taught princes to be more thrifty for the fur 
ture, in the distribution of both. And as in com- 
mon life, whoever has been long confined, is ve- 
ry fond of his liberty, and will not easily endure 
.tne very appearance of restraint, even from those 
who have been the instruments of setting him 
free ; so it is with the recovery of power, which 
is usually attended with an undistinguished jea- 
lousy, lest it should be again invaded. * In such 
a juncture, I cannot discover why a wise and ho- 
nest man should venture to place himself at the 
head of affairs, upon any other regard than the 
safety of his country, and the advice of Socrates, 
to prevent an ill man from coming in. 

Upon the whole, I do not see any one ground 
of suspicion or dislike, . which you, gentlemen, or 
others who wish well to their country, may have 
entertained about persons or proceedings, but 



* That Qneen Anne had learned the lesson taught her by Har- 
ley, of acting for herself, much too well for the cpnyenience of 
her ministers, is ohvious from her conduct in cherishing at once 
two favourites of such inconsistent principles as the Duchess of So- 
merset and Mrs Ma^ham. Swift repeatedly complains of her ex- 
ercise of her free will in the Journal to Stella* 
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what may probably be nmisapprehendedj even by 
those who think they have the best information. 
Nay, I will venture to go one step farther, by 
adding, that although it may not be prudent to 
speak out upon this occasion ; yet whoever will 
reason impartially upon the whole state of affairs, 
must entirely acquit the ministry of that delay 
and neutrality, which have been laid to their 
charge. Or, suppose some small part of this ac- 
cusation were true, (which I positively know to 
be otherwise, whereof the world will soon be con- 
vinced) yet the consequences of any resentment 
at this time, must either be none at all, or the 
most fatal that can be imagined ; for, if the pre- 
sent ministry be made so uneasy, that a change 
be thought necessary, things will return of course 
into the old hands of those, whose little fingers 
will be found heavier than their predecessors' loins. 
The Whig faction is so dexterous at corrupting, 
ap.d the people so susceptible of it, that you can- 
not be ignorant how easy it will be, after such 
a turn of affairs, upon a new election, to procure 
a majority against you. They will resume their 
power, with a spirit like that of Marius or Sylla, 
or the last triumvirate ; and those ministers who 
have been most censured for too much hesitation, 
will fall the first sacrifices to their vengeance : but 
these are the smallest mischiefs to be apprehend- 
ed from such returning exiles. What security can 
a prince hope for his person, or his crown, or even 
for the monarchy itself? He must expect to see 
his best friends brought to the scaffold, for assert- 
ing his rights; to see his prerogative trampled 
on, and his treasure applied to feed the avarice of 
those, who make themselves his keepers ; to hear 
himself treated with insolence and contempt ; to 
have his family purged at pleasure by their hu- 
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mour and malice ; aud to retain even the name and 
shadow of a king, no longer than his ephori shall 
think fit. 

These are the inevitable consequences of such 
a change of affairs, as that envenomed party is 
now projecting ; which will best he prevented by 
your firmly adhering to the present ministry, un* 
til this domestic enemy is out of all possibility of 
making head any more. 
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THAT NO ONE IS OBLIGED, BY HIS PRINCIPLES 
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Swift mentioDS this Letter in his Journal to Stella, 17th June 
)7l2. ** Read the Letter to a Whig Lord/' Mr Nichols, from a 
MS. note of Charles Ford, the intimate friend of Swift, fills up the 
name of Lord Ashburnham, as the nobleman to whom it is addres- 
jsed. He married Lady Mary Butler, daughter of the Duke of 
Ormond, who died soon afterwards. When Swift visited the Duke 
after his loss, he ** talked something of Lord Ashburnham, that he 
was afraid the Whigs would get him again ;'' from which we must 
infer, that either the arguments of the Letter-writer, or his con- 
nexion with the House of Ormond, had brought him over to the 
court interest. See Journal, 5th January 1712-13. The fear 
seems to have been ill-founded; for, in 1713, Lord Ashburnham 
was made deputy-governor of the Cinque Ports ; and, shortly af- 
ter, colonel and captain of the first troop of guards, in room of the 
Earl of Portland, who was ordered to sell that post for L.10,000* 
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MY LORD, 

The dispute between your lordship and me has^ 
I think, no manner of relation to what in the 
common style of these times are called princi- 
ples ; wherein both parties seem well enough to 
agree, if we will but allow their professions. I 
can truly affirm, that none of the reasonable so- 
ber Whigs I have conversed with did ever avow 
any opinion concerning religion or government^ 
which I was not willing to subscribe ; so that» ac- 
cording to my judgment, those terms of distinc- 
tion ought to be dropped, and others introduced 
in their steady to denominate men, as they are 
inclined to peace or war, to the last or the pre- 
sent ministry : for whoever thoroughly considers 
the matter, will find these to be the only differen- 
ces that divide the nation at present. I am apt 
to think your lordship would readily allow this, 
if you were not aware of the consequence I in- 
tend to draw: fot it is plain, that the making 
peace and war, as well as the choice of ministers, 
IS wholly in the crown ; and therefore the dis- 
pute at present lies altogether between thosa who 
would support and those who would violate the 
royal prerogative. This decision may seem per- 
haps too sudden and severe.; but. I do not see now 
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it can be contested. Give me leave to ask your 
lordship, whether you are not resolved to oppose 
the present ministry to the utmost ? and whether 
it was not chiefly with this design, that, upon 
the opening of the present session, you gave your 
vote against any peace till Spain and the W^st 
Indies were recovered from the Bourbon family ? * 
I am confident your lordship then believed, what 
several of your House and party have acknowled- 
ged, that the recovery of Spain was grown imprac- 
ticable bv several incidents, as well as by our ut- 
ter inability to continue the war upon the former 
foot. But you reasoned right, that such a vote, 
in such a juncture, was the present way of ruin- 
ing the present ministry. For, as her majesty 
would certainly lay much weight upon a vote of 
either House, so it was judged that her ministers 
would hardly venture to act directly against it ; 
the natural consequence of which must be a disso- 
lution of the parliament, and a return of all your 
friends into a full possession of power. This ad- 
vantage the lords have over the commons, by be- 
ing a fixed body of men, where a majority is not 
to be obtained, but by time and mortality, or new 
creations, or other methods which I will suppose 
the present age too virtuous to admit. Several 
noble lords, who joined with you in that vote, 
were but little inclined to disoblige the court, be- 
cause it suited ill with their circumstances : but 
the poor gentlemen were told it was the safest 
part they could act ; for it was bdldly alleged, that 



* The address voted by the House of Lords, 7th December, 171 i» 
concluding with representing their humble opinion and advice, 
** that no peace can be safe or honourable to Great Britain, or 
Europe, if Spain and the West Indies are to be allotted to any 
part of the House of Bourbon/^ 
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the quisen herself was at the bottom of this affair j 
and one of your neighbours, * whom the dread of 
losing a great employment often puts into agonies, 
was growing fast into a very good courtier, began 
to cultivate the chief minister, and often expres- 
sed his approbation of present proceedings, till 
that unfortunate day of trial came, when the 
mighty hopes of a change revived his constancy, 
and encouraged him to adhere to his old friends. 
But the event, as your lordship saw, was directly 
contrary to what your great undertaker had flat- 
tered you witl^- The queen was so far from apr 
proving what you had done, that, to show she was 
m earnest, and to remove all future apprehensions 
from that quarter, she took a resolute necessary 
step, t which is like to make her easy for th^ rest 
of ner reign; and which, I am confident, your 
lordship would not have been one of those to have 
put her upon, if you had not been most shamefully 
misinformed. After this, your party had nothing 
to do but sit down and murmur at so extraordinar 
ry an exertion of the prerogative, and quarrel at 
a necessity, which their own violence, inflamed 
by the treachery of others, had created. Now, 
my lord, if an action so indisputably in her ma- 
jesty's power requires any excuse, we have a very- 
good one at hand. We alleged, that the majori- 
ty you hardly acquired with so much art and man- 
agement, partly made up from a certain transito- 
ry bench, and partly of those whose nobility be- 
gapL with thpmse^vejs, w^s \yholly fpnned during 
the long power of your friends ; so that it became 
necessary to turp. the balance, by new creations ; 



* Charles Seymour, Duke of Somerset, maister of the hors?^ 
t Alluding to the twelve new lords. 

YOJL. JV. Ji 
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wherein^ howevef, great dare was takeii to increase 
the peerage as little as possible, ^ aii4 to make a 
dioice against which nd objection could be taised, 
with relation to birth or fortune, or other qiialifi- 
cations requisite for so high an honour. 
. There is no mail hath a greater veneratidii than 
I for that noble part of our legislature, Whereof 
your lordship is a member; and 1 will venture to 
assert, that, supposing it possible for corruptions 
to go far in either assembly, yours is less liable to 
tliem than a House of Commons. A sitanding 
senate of pferions nobly bom, of great patrimoni- 
al estates, aud of pious learned prelates, is not 
easily perverted from intending the true ihtetest 
of tneir prince and country; whereas we have 
found by experience, that a corrupt ministry* at 
the head of a monied faction, is able to procure a 
tnajority of wJwtfl they please, ^o represent the 
people. But theu, my lord, on tbe other i^ide, if 
jit has been so contrived, by time and manage- 

meut, that the majority of a standing senate is 
made up of thoSe who Wilfully or otherwise mis- 
take the public good i the Cute, by common re^ 
jfiedies, IS as ^low as the dii^ease : whereas a good 
prince, in tjie hearts of hi& people, and at the 

neari of a ministry who leaves them to their own 

free choice, cannot miss a good assembly of com- 
Ttionsi Now, my lord, we do assert, that this ma- 
jority of yours has been the workmanship of ^boiit 
twenty yedrd; durifag which timej considering 
the choice of persons in the several creations ; 



* This promotion was so OFdered, that a third part were of thofie, 
on whom, or their posterity, the peerage would naturally devolve ; 
And the rest were such, whose merit, birth, and fortune^ conld 
admit jojf no exception. Swift. 
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ronsidimng the mkHj arts used in : ihaking pro^ 
^elytvB aipong the jfiiitig nobility who hbve sincfe 
grbwti up; .And the wise methods to prevent 
theii* beings taiAted bj^ university priilcijiles ; last- 
ly> considering the agfe of thosd who fill up a cer- 
tain bench, * and with what views their succes- 
liions have been su^i^d ; I am surprii^ed to find 
your ms^ority ko bare, and weak, tnat it is not 
f^osbxble for yaii to: keep it nfrnch longel*, unless 
oidtadn.be inliuK^itai; neithei' perhaps Would 
tbctiebe aliy neofessity id Wait it) long^ if certain 
methods wel^eflut in practice, which ybur friends 
Izave often tried with successv Your lordship 
|»laitly sees by the^ event, that neither threats 
nor prbmises drb made use of, wh£li*e it is pretty 
well, agreed tibot they woUld ndt be ineffedtuni. 
Voting against the courts and ihdeed against the 
kingdom, in the mtot ilnportant cabes^ hasnqtb^en 
followed by the loss of places or pensions^ unless in 
Very few particulars, wnere the circumstatices have 
been so extremely aggravating, tliat to have been 
passive would have argued the lowest weakness 
or fear. To instance only ill the Duke of Marl- 
borough ) whO|^ against the wholesome kdvice of 
tiios^ who conbulted his true interest Inuch better 
than his flatterers, would needs put all upon that 
desperate issue, of destroying the present minis- 
try, or falliikg himseli: 

I believe, ifay lord^ you ate now fully convinced, 
that the queen is altogether averse fi'^m the 
thoughts of ever eiliploying your party in her coun- 
cils or her court. Y ou see a prodigious tnajority 
in the House of Commons of the same senti- 
ments ; and the only quarrel against the treasurer 



■ II t* 



* The bench of bishops, who, as often remarked, chiefly consist- 
ed of prelates of the low-church principles* 
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is an opinion of more mildness toward your 
friends than it is thought they deserve ;* neither 
can you hope for better success in the next elec- 
tion, while her majesty continues her present ser- 
vants, although the bulk of the people were bet- 
ter disposed to you than it is manifest they are. 
With all the advantages I lately mentioned, which 
a House of Lords has over the Commons, it is 
agreed that the pulse of the nation is much bet- 
ter felt by the latter than the former, because 
those represent the whole people ; but your lord- 
ships, (whatever some may pretend,) do repre- 
sent only your own persons. Now it has been 
the old complaint of your party, that the body of 
country gentlemen always leaned too much (since 
the Revolution) to the Tory side : and as your num- 
bers were much lessened about two years ago, by 
a very unpopular f quarrel, wherein the cnurcn 
thought itself deeply concerned ; so you daily di^ 
minish, by your zeal against peace, which the land- 
ed men, half ruined by the war, do so extremely 
want and desire. 

It is probable that some persons may, upon oc*- 
casion, have endeavoured to bring you over to 
the present measures. If so, I desire to know 
whether such persons required of you to change 
any principles, relating to government, either in 
church or state, in which you have been educa- 
ted ? or did you ever hear that such, a thing was 
offered to any other of your party ? I am sure, 
neither can be affirmed ; and then it is plain, that 
principles are not concerned in the dispute. The 

* 

* He alludes to the opinions of the high Toiies of the October 
club, 
t The trial of S^cheverd^ 
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two chief, or indeed the only topics of quarrel 
are, whether the queen shall choose her own ser- 
vants ? and, whether she shall keep her preroga- 
tive of making peace ? And I believe there is no 
Whig in England that will openly deny her 
power in either. As to the latter, which is the 
more avowed, her majesty has promised^ that the 
treaty shall be laid before her parliament ; after 
which, if it be made without their approbation, and 
proves to be against the interest of the kingdom^ 
the ministers must answer for it at their extre- 
mest peril. What is there in all this that can pos- 
sibly affect your principles as a Whig ? or rather, 
my lord, are you not, by all sorts of principles 
lawful to own, obliged to acquiesce and submit 
to her majesty upon this article ? But I suppose, 
my lord, you will not make a difficulty of con- 
fessing the true genuine cause of animosity to 
be, that those who are out of place would fain be 
in ; and that the bulk of your party are the dupe& 
of half a dozen, who are impatient at their loss of 
power. It is true, they would fain infuse into 
your lordship such strange opinions of the pre- 
sent ministry and their intentions, as none of 
themselves at all believe. Has your lordship ob- 
served the least step made toward giving any 
suspicion of a design to alter the succession, to 
introduce arbitrary power, or to hurt the tolera- 
tion, unless you will reckon the last to have been 
damaged by the bill lately obtained against oc- 
casional conformity, which was your own act 
and deed, * by a strain of such profound poli** 



* By a sort of compositison between the Whig party, and their 
new proselyte the Earl of Not tinghani;* they joined hm 12th Dec« 
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ey, and the contrivance of so profound a politi- 
cian, that I cannot unravel it to the bottom^ 

Pray, my lord, give yourself leave to consi4^r 
whence this inderatigable zeal is derived, that 
makes the head^ of your party aeiid you a hun- 
dred messages, accost you in all places, and re*- 
move heaven and ^arth to procure your vote upon 
a pinch, whenever they think it lies in their vf^y 
to distress the queen and ministry. Thosie, whQ 
have already rendered themselves desperate, have 
no other resource than in an utter change* Qut 
this is by no means your lordship's case* While 
others were B^i the head of affairs, you served the 
queen with no more share in them than what h^^ 
longed to you as a peer ; although perhaps you 
were inclined to their persona or proceedings* 
more than to those of the present set. Thoi^et 
who are now in power cannot justly blame you 
for doing so; neither can your friends out of 
place renroach you^ if you go on to serve her ma- 
jesty and make her easy in her government, unless 
they can prove that unlawful or unreasonably 
things are demanded of you. I cannot see how 
your conscience or honour are here concerned ; 
or why people who have cast off all hope, shoulcl 
desire you to embark with them against youjr 
prince, whom you have never directly offended. 
It is just as if a man who had committed a mur- 
der, and was flying his country, should desire al) 
his friends and acquaintance to hear him com-* 
pany in his flight and banishment. Neithey do I 
^ee how this -infill any way answer your interest ; 



171.1, in carrying through the bill against occasional conformi^, 
which had lain dormant for seven years. This gave great offencs 



to the dissenters. 
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for, though it should possibly happen that yout 
friends would be again takexi into power, youy 
lordship cannot eijipect thpy will aomit you tq 
the h^m of affairs, or even in ^^ le secret. Every 
thing of consequence h already bespoke. I cm 
tell you who U to be treasurer, who chamberlain^ 
and who to be secretaries. The^e oflSces, and 
inany pther$, have been som^ tim^ fi^ced ; and all 
your lordsihip qan hope for, is only the lieutenan* 
cy of a county, or some other honorary employ*' 
ment, or an addition to your title; or, if youwer^ 
poor, perhaps a pension. And is not the way to 
iny ot these a$ fully open at present ? and will 
you declare yon cannot serve your queen unless 
you choose her ministry ? Is this forsaking your 
principles ? But that phrase is dropped of late^ 
and they call it forsaking your friends. To 
serve your queen and country, while any but 
they are at the helm, is to forsake your friends* 
This is a new party figure of speech, which I 
cannot comprehend. I grants my lord, that this 
way of reasoning is very just, while it e^ftends 
no farthcir than to the several members of their 
juntqs and cabals ; and I could point out half 
a score persons, for each of whom I should 
have the utmost pontempt if I saw them making 
any overtures to be received into trust. Wis# 
men will never be persuaded, that such violent 
turns can proceed from virtue or conviction ; and 
I believe you and your friends do in your own 
thoughts mos|; heartily despise that ignominious 
example of apostacy, * whom you outwardly so 
much caress. But you, my lord, who have sha- 
red no farther in the favour and confidence of your 



* The Earl of Noitingham, who, being indulged by the Whigs in 
hifi High Church prejudices a^nst Non-conformists, g^ve ^p to 
them in return his Tory principles in civil matters. 
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leaders than barely toi be listed of the party, can- 
not honourably refiise serving her majesty, and 
contributing what is in your power to make her 
government easy, though her weighty affairs be 
not trusted to the hands where you would be glad 
to see them. One advantage your lordship may 
count upon by acting with the present ministry 
is, that you shall not undergo a state inquisi- 
tion into your principles; but may believe as 
you please in those points of government, where-^ 
m so many writers perplex the world with their 
explanation^ Provided you heartily renounce the 
pretender, you may suppose what you please of 
his birth; and if you allow her majesty's undoubt- 
ed right, you may call it hereditary or parliamen- 
tary, as you think fit. The ministers will second 
your utmost zeal for securing the indulgence to 
protestant dissenters. They abhor arbitrary power 
as much as you. In short, there is no opinion 
properly belonging to you as a Whig,^ wnerein 
you may not still continue, and yet deserve the 
favour and countenance of the court; provided 
you offer nothing in violation of the royal prero- 
gative, nor take the advantage in critical junc- 
tures to bring difficulties upon the administration, 
with no other view but that of putting the queen 
imder the necessity of changing it. But your 
own party, my lord, whenever they return into 
play, will not receive you upon sucn easy terms, 
although they will have much more need of your 
assistance; they will vary their political cate» 
chism as often as they please ; and you must an- 
swer directly to every article, as it serves the 
present turn. This is a truth too visible for you 
to call in doubt. How unanimous are you to a 
man in every point, whether of moment or no I 
Whereas, upon our side, many stragglers have ap* 
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pelted in all divisions, even among thosfe who be- 
lieved the consequence of their dissent would be the 
Worst we could fear ; for whi^h the courage, inte- 
grity, and moderation of those at the helm, cannot 
be sufficiently admired; though I question whether 
in good politics, the last ought always to be imi- 
tated. 

If your lordship will please to consider the be- 
haviour of the Tories during the long period of this 
reign while their adversaries were in power, you 
will find it very different from that of your party 
at present. We opposed the grant to the Duke of 
Marlborough till he had done something to deserve 
so great a reward ; and then it was granted, ne- 
mine contradicente. We opposed repealing the test ; 
which would level the church established with 
every snivelling sect in the nation. We opposed 
the bill of general naturalization, by which we 
were in danger to be overrun by schismatics and 
beggars. The scheme of breaking into the sta- 
tutes of colleges, which obliged the fellows to 
take holy orders; the impeachment of Dr Sa- 
cheverel ; the hopeful project of limiting clergymen 
what to preach ; with several others of the same 
stamp, were strenuously opposed, as manifestly 
tending to the ruin of the church. But you can- 
not give a single instance, where the least viola- 
tion hath been offered to her majesty's undoubt- 
ed prerogative, in either House, by the lords or 
commons of our side. We should have been glad 
indeed' to have seen affairs in other management; 
yet we never attempted to bring it about by stir- 
ring up the city, or inviting foreign ministers to 
direct the queen in the choice?' of her servants, 
much less by infusing jealousies into the next 
heir. Endeavours were not publicly used to blast 
the credit of the nation^ and discourage foreigners 
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from trusting their money in our funds ; nor wer<r 
writers suffered openly^ and in weekly papers, to 
revile persons in the highest employments. In 
short, if you can prove where the course of af*- 
fairs, under the late ministry, was any way clog*- 
ged by the church party, I will freely own th^ 
latter to have so far acted against reason and du*- 
ty. Your lordship finds I would argue from hence, 
that even the warmest heads on your side, and 
those who are deepest engaged, have no toler- 
able excuse for thwarting the queen upon all OC" 
casions ; much less you, my lord, who are not in- 
volved in their ffuilt or misfortunes, nor ought to 
involve yourself in their resentments. 

I have often wondered with what countenance 
those gentlemen, who have so long engrossed the 
greatest employments, have shared among tbeoi 
the bounties of the crown and the spoils of the 
nation, and are now thrown aside with universal 
odium, can accost others, who either never re*- 
ceived the favours of the court, or who must de- 
pend upon it for their daily support ; with what 
countenance, I say, these gentlemen can accost 
such persons in their usual style ; " My lord, you 
were always with us ; you will not forsake your 
friends ; you have been still right in your princi- 
ples ; let us join to a man, and the court will not 
be able to carry it !" and this frequently in pointjs 
where Whig and Tory are no more concerned, 
than in the length or colour of your periwiga. 
Why all this industry to ply you with letters, messa- 
ges, and visits, for carrying some peevish vote, 
which only serves to display inveterate pride, ill 
nature, and disob^gdience, without effect ? Though 
you are flattered, it must possibly make the crown 
and ministry so uneasy as to bring on the necessity 
of a change ; which however is at best a design 
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but ill h^CQQiing a good subject^ or a man of 
honour. I ^hall say nothing of those who are 
f^len from their heights of power and profit, who 
then think all claim of gratitude for past favours 
cancelled. But you, my lord, upon whom the 
c^Qwn has never cast any peculiar marks of favour 
Of displeasure, ought better to consider the duty 
you owe your sovereign, not only as a subject in 
general, but as a member of the peerage, who have 
b@en always the strenuous assertors of just prero- 
gative against popular encroachments, as well 
3A of liberty against arbitrary power. So that it 
i^ 9omething unnatural, as well as unjust, for one 
of your order to oppose the most mild and gra- 
cious prince that ever reigned, upon a party 
pique, and in points where prerogative was never 
disputed. 

But, after all, if there were any probable hopes 
of bringing things to another turn by these vio- 
lent methods of your friends, it might then per- 
baps be granted that you acted at least a politic 
part ; but surely the most sanguine among them 
could hardly have the confidence to insinuate to 
your lordship the probability of such an event 
during her majesty's life. Will any man of com- 
iq^on understanding, when he has recovered hi» 
liberty after being kept long in the strictest bond- 
age, return of his own accord to gaol, where he 
is sure of being confined for, ever ? This her ma 
J€sty and millions of her subjects firmly believe 
to be exactly the case ; and whether it be so or 
no^ it is enough that it is so believed ; and this 
belief is attended with as great an aversion for 
those keepers as a good christian can be allowed 
to entertain, as well as with a dread of ever being 
again in their power ; so that, whenever the mi- 
nistry may be changed, it will certainly not be to 
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the advajQitage of your party, except under the 
next successor, which I hope is too remote a view 
for your lordship to proceed by ; though I know 
some of your chiefs who build all their expecta^ 
tions upon it 

For indeed, mv lord, your party is much decei- 
ved, when they think to distress a ministry for any 
long time, or to any great purpose, while those 
ministers act under a queen who is so firmly con- 
vinced of their zeal and ability for her service^ 
and who is at the same time so thoroughly pos- 
sessed of her people's heaits. Such a weight will 
infallibly at length bear down the balance ; and, 
according to the nature of our constitution, it 
ought to be so ; because, when any one of the 
three powers whereof our government is compo- 
sed proves too strong for the other two, there is 
an end of our monarchy. So little are you to re- 
gard the crude politics of those who cried outv 
^' The constitution was in danger," when her ma- 
jesty lately increased the peerage ; without which 
it was impossible the two Houses could have pro- 
ceeded, with any concert, upon the most weighty 
affairs of the kingdom. 

I know not any quarrels your lordship, as a 
member of the Whig party, can have against the 
court, except those which I have already men- 
tioned ; I mean, the removal of the late mmistry, 
the dismission of the Duke of Marlborough, and 
the present negotiations of peace. I shall not say^ 
any thing farther upon these heads ; only as to 
the second, which concerns the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough, give me leave to observe, that there is no 
kingdom, or state in Christendom, where a per- 
son in such circumstances would have been so 
gently treated. But it is the misfortune of prin- 
ces, that the effects of their displeasure are fre*» 
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quently much more public than the cause : the 
punishments are in the face of the world, wheu 
the crimes are in the dark ; and posterity, with- 
out knowing the truth of things, may perhaps 
number us among the ungrateful populace of 
Greece and Rome, for discarding a general, un- 
der whose conduct our troops have been so many 
years victorious ; whereas it is most certain, that 
this great lord's resolution against peace, upon 
any terms whatsoever, did reach the ministry at 
home as much as the enemy abroad : nay, his rage 
against the former was so much the more violent 
of the two, that, as* it is affirmed by skilful com- 
puters, he spent more money here upon secret 
service, in a few months, than he did for many 
years in Flanders.* But whether that be true or 
false, your lordship knows very well, that he re- 
solved to give no quarter, whatever he might be 
content to take when he should find himself at 
mercy. And the question was brought to this 
issue, whether the queen should dissolve the pre- 
sent parliament, procure a new one of the Whig 
stamp, turn out those who had ventured so far to 
rescue her from insolence and ill usage, and in- 
vite her old controllers to resume their tyranny 
with a recruited spirit of vengeance ? or, whether 
she should save all this trouble, danger, and vex- 
ation, by only changing one general for another ? 
Whatever good opinion I may have of the pre- 
sent ministry, I do not pretend, by any thin^ I 
have said, to mak^ your lordship believe, that 
they are persons of sublime abstracted Romaq. 



* It was one of the charges against the Dttke of Marlboroo^ 
tkmt he pocketed the secrej^service mpney. 
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iriftue : butj Dtrhere two parties divide a nation^ it 
ttiUally bappens, that^ dlthougfa the virtues and 
iritjes may be pretty e^ial on both sides, yet thifc 
fiublio^good of thie country may *uit better Mrith 
tiiG private interest of on% side than of the other, 
^erhaps^ there may be Nothing in it bat chance ; 
mnd it might so have happened, if things were io 
begin again, that the junto and their adherents 
would have found it their advantage to be obfe- 
dient subjects, ikithful servants^ and good church-^ 
men. However, since these farts happen to^bt 
ncted by anchor set of men^ I atn not very i^e^ 
t5ulative to inquire into the motives ; but, having 
bo ambition at heart to mislead me, I haturaiiy 
lide with those who proceed most by the maxims 
wherein 1 was educated. There was something 
like this in th^ quarrel between Csesar and Poin^ 
piy 2 Cato and Btutus wete the two most virtu- 
dus men in Rome ; the former did tidt inuch ap»- 
prove the intentions of the heads on either side ; 
and the latter, by inclination, was more a friend 
to C^sar : but, because the senate a»d people ge- 
nerally followed PonipeVj and as CaBsar's party 
•WAS only Sidde up of the ti^OOps with Which he 
conquered Gaul, with the addition of some pro^i- 
gate deserters frOm Rome^ thos^ two eiccellmit 
men, who thought it bafee to stand neuter whete 
the liberties of thciit country were at stake, joined 
heartily on that side which undertooji to preserve 
the laws and constitution,- against th? usurpations 
of a victorious general, whosfe ambition was bent 
to overthrow theift.* 



^ Steele had the boldness, in one of his Tatlers, to compare 
Alarlboxough to Caessr, en tbe point of pbssiilglihe Rubicoii^ and 
to insinuate some violent step of the samiB naUre as the probabte 
consequence of his disgrace. 
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I cannot dismiss your lordship, Without a re* 
mark or two upon the bill for appointing dottutiis- 
i^i&ners to inquire into the grants since 1688, 
which was lately thrown out of your House, for 
nd other rea&on than the hopes of putting the mi- 
nistry to a plunge. . It was universally known, 
that the lord treasurer had prevailed to wave the 
tack in the House of Commons, and promised his 
endeavours to make the bill pass by itself in the 
House of Lords. * I could name at least five or 
«ix of your noble friendsj who, if left to the gui- 
dance of their o^n opinion, would heartily cdn- 
6Ur to kn entire resumption of those grants ; others 
aiisure me they coula name a dozen : yet, upon , 
the hope of weakening the court, perplexing the 
ministry, and shaking the lord treasurer's eredit 
in the House of Commons, you went on so unani^ 
mously, that I do not hear there Was one single 
negative in your whole list, nor above one Whig 
lord gnilty of a suspicious absence, f who, being 
much in your lordship's circumstances, of k great 
patrimonial estate, and under no obligation to 
either side, did not think himself bound to for- 
ward a point, driven on merely to make the 
crown uneasy at this juncture, while it no way 



M^ 



* The Commons had ordered a bill to be brought in for a fur* 
ther resumption of King William's grants, in order to raise funds 
for payment of national debt But, after it had been passed in 
the Commons, and commissioners had beien named for valuing the 
laiids, it was rejected by th6 Ldrds^ 31st April 171 !• 

t The £arl of Sunderland seems to be alluded to. He absent- 
ed hitnself under pretext of indisposidon, although he had Lord 
Colpepper'^ proxy in his pockeL But the vigilance of the Duke 
^f Portiiknd w^ such, thteU; ail eitpiess, dispatched to Lord Col- 
l^pper, returned with a ft6xy in fairour of another peer, time 
<enough,to be reckoned in the vot&« 
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affected his principles as a Whig, and which, I am 
told, was directly against his private judgment. 
How he has since heen treated as an apostate and 
betrayer of his friends, by some of the leaders 
and their deputies among you, I hope your lord- 
ship is ashamed to reflect on : nor do I take such 
open and sudden declarations to be very wise, 
unless you already despair of his return, which, I 
think, after such usage, you justly may. For the 
rest, I doubt your lordship's friends have missed 
every end they proppsed to themselves in reject- 
ing that bill. My lord treasurer's credit is not 
any way lessened in the House of Commons. In. 
your own House, you have been jKcry far from 
making a division among the queen's friends ; as 
appeared manifestly a lew days ago, when y^u 
lost your vote by so great a majority, and disap- 
pointed those who had been encouraged to hire 
places, upon certain expectations of seeing a pa- 
rade to the Tower. * Lastly, it may probably 
happen, that those who opposed an inquisition 
into the grants, will be foupa to have hardly done 
any very great service to the present possessors. 
To charge those grants with six years purchase 
to the public, and then to confirm the title by 
parliament, would, in effect, be no real loss to the 
owners, because, by such a confirmation, they 
would rise in value proportionably, and differ as 



« « ^e got a great victory last Wednesday [May 2S] in the 
House of I/)rds, by a majority, I think, of twenty«eight ; and the 
Whigs had desired their friends to take places, to see lord trea* 
surer carried to the Tower." Journal toSUUa^ May 31, 1712.—* 
The motion was, " To address her majesty, that she would be 
pleased to send orders to her general [the Duke of Ormond] to 
^ct, in concert with her allies, offensively against Fraacei in ordf;^ 
to obtain a safe and honourable peac^/' 

5 
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itiUcli as the best title can from the worst. The 
adverse party knew very well, that nothing be- 
yond this was intended ; but they cannot b^ sure 
what may be the event of a second inspeetion^ 
which the resentment of the House of Commons 
will probably render more severe, and which you 
will never be able to avert when your number 
lessens, as it certainly must ; and when the ex- 
pedient is put in practice, without a tack, of 
making those grants part of a supply. From 
whence it is plain, that the zeal against that bill 
arose, in a great measure, from some other cause, 
than a tenderness to those who were to suffer by 

it. ^ 

I shall conclude, my lord, with putting you iri 
mind^ that you are a subject of the queen, a peer 
of the realm, and a servant of your country; and, 
in any of these capacities, you are not to consi- 
der what you dislike in the persons of those who 
are in the administration, but the lAanner of con- 
ducting themselves while they are in: and then 
I do not despair but your own good sense will 
fully convince you, that the prerogative of your 
prince, without which her government cannot 
subsist ; the honour of your house, which has been 
always the great assertor of that prerogative ; and 
the welfare of your country, are too precious' to 
be made a sacrifice to. the malice, the interest, and 
the. ambition, of 9. few party leaders. , 
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SUPPOSED 

LETTER FROM THE PRETENDER 

TO 

ANOTHER WHIG LORD. 



Swift, never omitting any opportanity of venting^ Vis satii^ upon 
the Earl of Wharton, k^de him the party addressed in tiiis 
Supposed letter, by which be meaot to retort upon jthe Whigs 
the charge of being favourable to the Pretender^s interest. 

.'' I was with my friend Lewis to-day, getting materials for a little 
mischief/' Journal to JSteUa^ May lis, l7\t* 

** Things are ndw fn the way of being soon in Hi^ eztrenstfBof veH 
or ill : I hope and believe the first* JLord Wharton is gone oiit 
of town in a rage ; and curses himself and friends for ruining 
themselves in defending Lords Marlborough and Godolphin, 
and taking Nottingham into their favour. He swears he will 
meddle no more during this ragn ; a pretty speech at sixty-six ; 
and the queen is near twenty years youi^ger, and how in very 
good health ! Read the Letter to a Whig Lord/' Ibid. Jimc 17* 

<< To-day, there will be another Grub : A Letter from the Pre- 
tender to a Whig Lord. Grub-street has but ten days to live; 
then' an act of parliament takes place that ruins it, by taxing 
every halfeheet at a halfpenny/' Ibid. July ip. 



Si Gemains, Jufy n, 1712. 
MY LORD WHARTON, 

I THANK you heartily for your letter ; and you 
may be firmly assured of my friendship. In an- 







neAr is I- c^, the i^it-umt(Wii of tteei kwj^ mjr 

father^; aftidiig #hScy^o pap6i^ ^Tl€tfe dB ftfdli f^e; 14<> 
tfer/.as I riettltfnbeV, froTA aiiy Tory^^ e'iistpt:^^ 
lords Mid a lady, f Wh6^* ^ ybu £^c]4^, 4iavie l^eea 
far soiii^ years past dev^ tM XX> to© and ^tii^ Wfeig!|. 
I.apptov* of %he ^ekettte^yott ^'lit ottei fei^ediby 
Tnir tWehds. ^ I do ttot'fiftd •24'« ilbdr to fti fetf- 
feaps he iitey be sick^ or Sfe theifibaMty^ | ^ Mid- 
y leton ^^ill be satisfied tb be '^mm "^(X^ ift tol^: 
^hd if you have 'Ireland, 1 1 .ttiay l^aiVe ^^las^ stafj^ 
providied 15 resigns his pretehiSidftS ; ift wMch c^ufe, 
ne shall haVe six tWusind pcAihds a^y^iV fbr lilii, 
and ti dukedom. § I, am content 13 ^sho?ttld be se- 
cretiiry and a lord ; and I wilt pay his debts wh\eh 
I am able.'H 

I confess, I am sorry your general pardon has 
so many exceptions ; but you and my other friends 
are judges of that. It was With great difficiilty I 






* The second Earl of Middleton.. He was secfretary bf jrtate for 
Scotland in l682, conjoined tvith the Eari of Muii-t^ ; and, in 
l684y was made one of the principal secretaries of state for Eng- 
land in room of Oodolphin. Lord Middleton followed the for-' 
tune of James II. and died an exile in France. 

t The Duke and Duchess of Marlborough, with Lord Oodol- 
phin, were, in King William's reign^ suspected of having corres-* 
pondence with St Germains. 

I The same Whig lord seems to be alluded to, who, in the pre- 
ceding letter, is said to have been guilty of a suspicious absence 
from the House, when his party pushed the rejection of the bill for 
resumption of king William's grants, and who seems to be lord 
Sunderland. 

§ Portland and Godolphin seem to be meant. 

II Walpole, perhaps. 



prevailed on the queen to let me sign the comr 
misaion for* life, though her majesty is entirely 
reconciled. * If 2 will accept the privy seal, which 
you tell me is what would please him, the, salajry 
should be doubled : I am obliged to his good in- 
tentions, how ill soever they may have succeed- 
ed, f AU other parts of your plan I entirely; agree 
with ; only as to the party that opposes us, your 
proposal about Z;]; mav bring an odium upon my 
government : he stands the first excepted ; and 
we shall have enough against him in a legal way. 
I wish you would allow me twelve more domes*- 
tics of my own religion ; and I will give you what 
•secufity you please, not to hinder any^ designs 
you have of altering the present established wor- 
ship. Since I have so few employments left me 
to dispose of, and that most of our friends are to 
hold theirs for life, I hope you will all be satis- 
fied with so great a share of power. I bid you 
heartily farewell, aiid am your assured friend* 



^ This obviously alliides to Marlborough's commissioii as gene- 
val for life, which it was said he demanded of queeu Anne. 

t Probably meaning Nottingham, and his promise to bring over 
a body of high- churchmen to the party of the Whigs. 

X We are to suppose, that the plan submitted to the Cheva- 
lier de St George by the Whigs, had included some Violence 
against the person of Oxford. 
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PRETENDED LETTER OF THANKS. 



The learned William Fleetwood, succesrively bishop of St 
Asaph andi Ely, had been one of Queen Anne's chaplains, and fre- 
quently preached before her during the administration of Godolr 
fain* The queen was so partial to him, as usually to call him her 
bisiop ; his preferment having been conferred on her majesty's 
•wn motion. As he waa a steady Whig in principle, ha coUecte4 
and published four ofthese sermons, with a preface ; in whicbs tp 
use' the words of Steele, he endeavoured to sheW, *^ that Ghristia«> 
nly left us where it found us, as to our c;Wil rights." But, besides 
an avowal of low-church principles, it contained a pointed and 
aqimat^d attack upon Oxford's administration. The following 
passage was particularly resented. *' Nev^r did seven such years 
together pass over the head of any English monarch, nor cover it 
with so much honour ; the crown and sceptre seemed to be ihe 
queen's least ornaments. Those, other princes wore in common 
with her ; and her great personal virtues were the same before and 
nnce. But such was the fame of her administration of afiairs at 
home, such was the reputation of her wisdom and felicity in chu« 
sing ministers, and such was then esteemed their faithfulness and 
2eal, their diligence and great abilities in executing her commands ; 
to such a height of military glory did her great general and her 
armies carry the British name abroad; such was the harmony and 
concord betwixt her and her allies ; and such was the blessing of 
God upon all her undertakings, that I am as sure as history can 
make me, no prince of ours was ever yet so prosperous and sue* 
cessful, so loved, esteemed, and honoured by their subjects and 
their friends, nor near so formidable to their enemies. We were^ 
as all the world imagined then; just entering on the ways that pro- 
mised to lead to such a peace, as would have answered all the 
prayers of our religious queen, the care and vigilance of a most 
able ministry, the payments of a willing and obedient people, as 
well as all the glorious toils and hazards of the soldiery, when God, 
for our sins, permitted the spirit of discord to go forth, and, by 
troubling sore the camp, the city, and the country, (and^ oh ! that 
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it had altogether spared the places sacred to his worship !) to spoil 
for a time this beautiful and pleasing prospect, and give us in its 
8tead,~->I know not what^ Our enemies will tell the rest with plea- 
sure. It will become me better to pray to God, to restore us to 
the power of obtaining such a peace, as will be to his glory, the 
safety, honour, and the welfare of the queen and her dominions, 
and the general satisfaction of all her high and mighty allies." 

The Whigs took the most active measures (o circulate this tract, 
}>y inserting it in the Spectator, then universally popular, and read 
by all parties. The Tories, on the other hand, were so incensed, 
that a motion was made and carried in the House of Commons, 
for having the Bishop's Preface publicly burnt ; which was accord- 
ingly performed, l^th May 1712. 

Swift, in the following tract, adds insult to indignity. The Kit- 
cat club, in whose name it is pretended Lord Wharton writes, con- 
tained the very flower of the Whig wits and politicians. It. deri- 
ved its title, as is now generally agreed, from the name of the per- 
son who kept the tavern in which they met, and who was renown- 
ed for the art of making mutton pies. Old Jacob Tonson was 
their secretary. As Halifax, Wharton^ Garth, and other members 
of the society, were supposed to be latitudinarians in religion, 
Swifl assumes atheism as the characteristic quality uf the body,- in 
ordei* to render their approbation mjore disgraceful to the bishop. 

Mr Nichols believes die tract to be one of those seven which 
Swift published during the fortnight before the trade of Grub-street 
was destroyed by a stamp upon the productions of her inhabit 
tants. Se^ J&umai to Stella^ 7th August, 171^. 
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A LETTER 

TO 

THE BISHOP OF ST ASAPH, 



MT LORD, 

It was with no little satisfaction I undertook the 
pleasing' task, assigned me by the gentlemen of 
the Kit-cat club, of addressing your lordship with 
thanks for your late service so seasonably done ta 
our sinking cause, in reprinting those most excels 
lent discourses, which you hadfonnerly preached 
with so great applause, though they were never 
heard of by us till they were recommended to our 
perusal by the Spectator, who, some time since, 
m one of his papers,* entertained the town with 
a paragraph out of the Postboy, and your lordi^ 
ship's extraordinary preface. 



^ The Spectator, No. 384, contaiiu an extract from tbe Post- 
Boy, about the rumoured death of the Chevalier St George, andi 
f\i\\ copy of the Bishop's Preface, which had the effect, as thfe prer 
Ute himself a9sures us, of dispersing fourteen thousand copie^; 
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The world will, perhaps, be surprised, that gen- 
tlemen of our complexion, who have so long been 
piously employed m overturning. the foundations 
of religion and government, should now stoop to 
the puny amusement of reading and commenaing 
sermons. But your lordship can work miracles, as 
well as write on them ; and I dare assure your 
lordship and the world, that there is not an athe- 
ist in the whole kingdom, (and we are no incon- 
siderable party,) but will readily subscribe to the 
principles so zealously advanced, and so learnedly 
maintained, in those discourses. 

I cannot but observe, with infinite delight, that 
the reasons your lordship gives for reprinting 
those immortal pieces, are urged with that strength 
and force which is peculiar to your lordship's wri- 
tings, and is such as all who have any regard for 
truth, or relish for good writing, must admire, 
though none can sufficiently commend. 

In a word, the preface is equal to the sermons : 
less than that ougnt not, and more caiinot, be said 
of it In this yoEU play the part of a prophet» witli 
the same address as that of a preacher in those ; 
and, in a strain np ways inferior to Jeremiah, QX 
any of t}ioie old pretenders to inspiration, aagdjt 
foretel tiiose impending miseri^ which seem to 
threaten. these nations^ by the introduction of pQ? 
pery and arbitrary power* This a man of leas jmr 
netration than ycrur lotxiship; without a spirit tif 
divination, or going to the devil for the disoove!* 
ry, may justly " fear and presage, from the natu- 
ral tendency of several principles and practices 
which have of late been so stuaiously revived." I 
know your lordship means those long since explo- 
ded dbctriiies of obedience and submission ta 
princes, whi^h were only calcjulated to make " a 
free and happy people slaves, and misemble^^ 
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Who but asses, and packhorses, and beasts of bur* 
den, can entertain such servile notions ? What ! 
jshall the lives and liberties of a freebom nation 
be sacrificed to the pride and ambition, the hu- 
mour and Caprice of any one single person ? Kings 
and princes are the creatures or the people, mere 
state pageants, more for show than use ; and shall 
we fail down and worship those idols, those gol- 
den dalves of our own setting up ? No, tiever, 
aa long as I can hold a sword, or your lordship a 
peii. ' ' ' 

' It w^s suitable tq that admirable foresight^ 
which is so ' conspicuous in every part of your 
k>tdship's conduct, to take this effectual method 
of delivering yourself *^ from the reproaches an<i 
6urse^ of posterity, by publicly declaring to all 
the world, that though, m the constant course of 
your ministry, you have never failed, on propec 
occasions, to recommend the loving, honouring,; 
and reverencing the prince's person," so as never 
to break Ym vo^pX shins, nor tread upon his heels ; 
yet ydU never mtended men sjiould pay any subr 
thission or obedieiice to him any longer than faae^ 
acted according to the will and pleasure of his 

Seople. This, you say, is the opinion of Christy 
t P^ter, and St Paul : and, faith, I. am glad tA 
hear it ; for I never thought that they had beexf 
Whigs befor^.* But, since yovir lordship haa thus 
taught them to declare for rebellion, you m<ay 



*The worthy bishop only says, " he did not think himself au<^ 
thorised to tell the people that either Christ, Sf Peter, or St Paul, 
or any oth^r holy writer* h^d, by any doctrine delivered by them, 
siibverted the laws and constitution of the country in which they 
lived, or put them in a worse condition with respect to their ci* 
vil liberties, than ttley would have been had they not been Chris- 
tians/' . ' 
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easily persuade them to do as much fm prophane-' 
Bess and imrtiorality ; and then they,, together 
with your lordship, shall be enrolled members of 
our club. Your lordship, a little after, (I sup- 
pose, to strengthen the testinumy of the afore- 
mentioned authors) takes care to tell us, that 
" this always was, and still is, your own judge- 
ment In these matters." You need not fear we 
should suspect your constancy and perseverance ;• 
for my Lord Somers, that great genius, who is 
the lire and soul, the head and heart of oiir par- 
ty, has long since observed, that we have never 
been disappointed in any of our Whig bishops ; 
but they have always unalterably acted up, or, to 
speak properly, down to their principles. . 

It is impossible for me, my lord, in this short 
address, to do justice to every part of your in- 
comparsU^le preface : nor need I run riot in ,en- 
commm and panegyric, since you can perform! 
that part so much better for yourself; for you. 
only give those praises, which you only can de-r 
serve ; ' as you have formerly proved in the d^liif 
cation of your " Essay upon Miracles,"* to Dr 
Godolphin, where you declare your work to be 
the most perfect of any upon that subject, in or^ 
der to pay a very uncommon compliment to your 
patron, by telling him you had prevailed with 
your modesty to say so much of your performance, 
becaufse you would not be thought to make so ill 
a compliment to him, as to present him with 
what you had not a great esteem for yourself. 



^ Dr Gbdolphjp, vice-provost of Eton, was an parly patron 
of Fleetwood, and being a residentiary of St Paul's, caused him 
to be made rector of St Austin's, London, a living in the gift of 
the dean and chapter. In 1701, Fleetwood inscribed to Godolr* 
phin his celebrated ** Essay on Miracles, in two Discourse's/* 
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- Thot^h I cannot go through the whoie pre* 
face, yet I think myself obliged in gratitiide to 
thank your lordship in a more particular nisHiner 
for the last part of it, where you display, the^tglo- 
ries of the Whig ministry in such strong and last- 
ing colours, as must needs cheer and refresh the 
sight of all Whig spectators, and dazzle the «ye» 
of the Tories. Here your lordship rises, if , possi- 
ble, above yourself. Never was such strength of 
thoughtj such beauty of expression, so happily 
joined together. Heavens ! such force, such eper- 
gy> ill ^S'Ch pregnant wprd ! such fire, such fer- 
vour, in each glowing line ! One woul4 think 
your lordship wa>s animated with the same spirit 
with which pur hero fought. Who can read, un- 
moved, these following strokes of oratory ? "Such 
was the fame, such was the reputation, such was 
the faithfulness and zeal, to such, a height of 
.military glory, such was ^the harmony and con- 
sent, su(m was the blessing of God," &c. O! 
the irresistible charm of the word such ! Well, 
!since Erasmus wrote a treatise in praise (rf Folly, 
and my Lord Rochester an excellent poem upon 
Nothing,. I am- resolved to employ the Spectator, 
OT some of his fraternity, (dealers in words) to 
,write an encomiuni upon Such.* But, whatever 
changes our language may undergo, (and every 
thing that is English is given to change,) this 
happy word is sure to live in your immortal pre- 
face. Your lordship does not end yet ; but, to 
cfown all, has another such in reserve, where 
you tell the. world, " We were just entering on 



* This is a sneer at those papers which contain the humble pe- 
titioB ot WHO and whicu, and the complaint of.THirT^ 
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this ways that lead to such a peace as would have 
linswei^d all our pxayers,'' &c. Now, perhaps, 
some snarling T<)ry might impiertiiiently enquire, 
when we might have expected such a jieace ? i 
answer, when the Dutch could get n<>thing by 
the war, nor we Whigs lose any thing by a peade^ 
or, to speak in plain terms, (for every one khowft 
I am a free speaker as Well as a freethinker) wheft 
we had exhausted all th6 nation*s treasure, (which 
every body knows could not have been long firs*,) 
and so far enriched Ourselves, and beggared our 
fellow subjects, a:s to bring thiem under -d ^Qe»- 
cessity of submitting to ^^hat conditions we sb6uld 
lliink fit t6 impose ; and this too ^e should have 
cflfected, if we had continued ift povrier. -but, 
alas! Iiist m that critical juncture, wheh (ifis we 
thought) our designs were ripe fdr execution, 
the scene changed: " God, for bur sitis," as 
your lordship wisely observes, ** permitted the 
spirit of discord" (that is, the doctriAe offdbfe^- 
dience and submission to J)rinces) ** to g6 fo'rlii, 
and, by troubling the camp, the city, and tfee 
country (and O that it had spared the places isa- 
cred to his worship !) to spoil, for i time, this 
beautiful and pleasing prospect, and give us in 
its stead, I know not what ...,..." O ex- 
quisite ! how pathetically does your lordship coiii- 
plain of the downfall of Whiggism, and Daniel 
^ur^ess's meeting house ! * The generous coim- 
passion your lordship has shown upon this tragi- 
cal occasion, makes me believe your lordship will 
not be unafi^ected with an accident that had like 
to have befallen a poor whore of my acquaint- 



^Destroyed by Sacheverers riotous partizans in 1 709*1^* 
See the case of Damaree and Purchas in the State Trials. 
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a&ce abAut that time, w&o, being big witik Whi^, 
was so alarmed at the rism^ of the mob^ that sbs 
had likts to have miscarried uposn it ; for the lo^ 
gical jade pifeseatiy coxroludea (aiid the infei^noe 
was natural enough) that, i£ they, began, with 
pulling down meeting^rhouses^ it might ei^d in 
demolishing' those^ houses of pleasure where she 
constantly paid her devotion ; and, indesod, there 
seems a close connection faetiyeen extempore 
prayer and extempore love, vl doubt ndjt, if this 
disaster had reai^ed youxi hardship before^ you 
would have found some room in that nioving; pa- 
renthesis,- to have expressed your cpneern fax: iL 
' I come now to that last stroke of yxDur lord^ 
ship's almtjghty ^en;- i mean, that expressive 

dash : which you give when ytm come to 

die hew mtnistry, where you., break off widian 
artful aposiopesis, and, by refusing to say any 
thing of them yourself^ leave your readers to 
think the worst they possibly can. . Here yo€ir 
lordship shows yourself a moit consumih^te ora- 
tor, wnen even your very silence is thus elo- 
quent. 

Before I take my lea:ve^^ I cannot but con^a- 
tulateyour lordship upon that distinguishing mark 
of honour which the House of Commons has done 
your preface^ by ordering it to be burnt.* This 



* l*he prelate received this affront with great indifference, as 
appears from his letter to Bishop Burnet, 17th June 17|12 : 

*< I received the favour of your lordship's letter, and took it, 
as I know it was intended, very kindly. The manner of my re- 
ceiving the indignity put upon my preface, was neither like a 
christian nor philosopher, but like a very worldly man. I knew 
the whole process ; I knew it to be a piece of revenge taken by a 
wicked party, that found themselves sorely stung, and it affected 
me accordingly, t. e. very little* I am not one that love t6 be 

8 
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will add a never-failing lustre to your cbaracteF^ 
when future ages shall read, how a few pages of 
your lordship's could alarm the representative 
t)ody of the nation. I know your lordship, had 
rather live in a blaze, than lie buried in . obscu- 
rity ; and would at any rate purchase immorta- 
lity, though it be in flames. Fire,.being a jmount- 
in^ element, is a proper emblem of your lord- 
ship's aspiring genius. ; - ^ 

I shall detain your lordship, no/ longer.; but, 
according to your example, condude with. a. short 

J>rayer (though praying, I confess, is not any ta- 
ent) — May you never want opportunities of thus 
signalizing yourself; but be "transmitted to pos- 
terity," under the character of one who dj^vcs sa- 
crifice every thing that is most deai: to you ,(even 
your own darling labours) to promote the inte- 



ihe talk of the town ; abd in this part I confess I was npeasy, ab» 
.though, i think, the talk was very much in my favour. The 
complaint was made by Hungermrd, and seconded by Manley, 
people that should indeed have been ordered to have burnt it^ and 
thirded by what we call the Court, and carried by numbers with- 
out a wise word siud against.it. Sir Peter Kiiig, Sir Joseph Je* 
•kyll, Mr Lechmere, and others of the robd, were very strenuous 
advocates in its behalf, but to no purpose, for the court divided 
one hundred and nineteen, and my friends bu^ fifty-four. If their 
design was to intimidate me, they have lost it utterly ; or if to 
suppress the book, it happens much otherwise ; for every body's 
curiosity is awakened by this usage, and the bookseller finds his 
account in it above any one else. The Spectator has conveyed 
above fourteen thousand of them into other people's bands, that 
would otherwise have never seen or heard of it. In a word, my 
lord, when I consider that these gentlemen have used me worse 
than I think they have used their own country, the Emperor, tfre 
States, the House of Hanover, and all our allies abroad, as well 
as alt the bravest, wisest, and honestest men we have at home, I 
am more inelined to become vain, than any ways depressed at 
^ what has befallen me, and intend to set up for a man of merit u{f- 
on this very stock/^ 
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rest of our party ; and stand sainted in the Whig 
calendar, as a martyr for the cause ! This is the 
sincere wish of the greatest (next yourself) of 
your lordship's admirers, 

Wharton. 
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The Bishop of St Asaph's famous Preface ha- 
ving been so much buffeted of late between ad- 
vocates and opposers, I had a curiosity to inspect 
some of his other works. I sent to the booksel- 
lers in Duck-lane and Little Britain, who return- 
ed me several of the sermons which belonged to 
that preface ; among others, I took notice of that 
upon the death of the duke of Gloucester, which 
had a little preface of its own, and was omitted, 
upon mature deliberation, when those sermons 
were gathered up into a volume ; though, consi- 
dering the bulk. It could hardly be spared. It was 
a great masterpiece of art in this admirable au- 
thor, to write such a sermon, as, by help of a 
preface, would pass for a Tory discourse in one 
reign, and, by omitting that preface, would deno- 



* This second attack on the Bishop appeared in the 2d volone 

ef the Examiner. 

r 
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sninate him a Whig in another : thus^ by chan- 
ging the position^ th^ picture represents either 
the pope or the devil, the cardimd or the fool. I 
confess it was malicious in me, and what few 
others would haVe done, to r^cue those senno;as 
out of their dust and oblivion ; without which, if 
the author had so pleased, th^ might have pas- 
sed for new preacned, as well as new printed : 
neither would the former preface. have rise^^p 
in judgment to confound the latter. But, upoti 
second thoughts, I cannot tell why this wilfully- 
forgotten preface may not do the revqrend author 
some service. It is to be presumed, that the Spec<« 
tatoT published the last with that intent : why^ 
therefore, should not my publishing the first be 
for, the same end ? and 1 dare be confident, that 
the part I have chosen will do his lordship much 
more servke ; for here it will be found, that this 

£ relate did, once in his life, think and write as 
ecame him; and that while he was a private 
clergyman, he could print a preface without fear 
of the hangman. I have chosen to set it at lengthy 
tOr prevent what might be objected against me^ as 
an junfair representer, should I reserve any part of 
this admirable discourse, as well as to imitate the 
juiiicious Spectator; *" though | fear I shall not 
have SO: good contributions Irom our party, as that 
author is said to have from another, upon the like 



* Wko if said in the bishop's letter, above quoted, to have cir- 
culated fourteen thousand copies of the Number containing the 
preface* The hour of publishing the Spectator was postponed till 
twelve o^clock upon the day that No. dS4 was publbhed. The 
reasoa was, that it was always presented with Queen Anne's break*' 
jstt, and Sil^le was determined to leave fio tin^e for examining jts 
particular contents upon that occasion* 
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occasion ; or, if I disn^e to give affeoedj i>e pro- 
mised to havjs my losses made 'up to ine, for xoy 
zeal in circulating prefaces. Widiout apy audti 
deep and politic designs, I give it to the M^orld 
put' of mere good nature, that they may find what 
tioticeptipns the worthy author tias formeiiy had 
of things, when his busings was yet und<»e ; so 
to silenice a clamorous party, who, from the late 
preface, are too apt, how unjustly soever, to con- 
c^ude^ his lordship'6 principles are nx)t agreeable 
to his prefermiBnts. 

In this excellent pre^sic^, the worthy author 
thought fit to charge the fanaties and JH^higs, up- 
on the duke of Oloucester's de^th, as pe^le that 
W9ulti " try to make it a judgment of God upon 
us for pur sins, by turning me kingdom into a 
commonwealth/^ The satire mui^t certainly Ije de- 
termined to them ; for neither the Tories nor Non- 
jurors were ever charged with such principles, bijt 
rather ai? carrying ^e regal authority too nigh, in 
asSertinjg the divine right of kings. This species 
of government; which the learned predate says, is 
.'*^ as iH fitted for our nature as popery is for our 
religion,'' was, by some people, it aeems, endea- 
voured to be brought in, whom he terms " an im- 
pudent and clamorous faction.'' Whether that 
impudent and clamorous faction w6ul4 : really do 
all those things he charges them with, ts by the 
Whigs denied, and charitable men may in part 
make a" question : but that by this he did, and 
could then only mean the Whigs, could be no 
question B.t all, since none elsd were ever charged 
with thQ§e priii[)es gi these kingdpm? ; find mey 
have always been so, though s^ldonji i^i]^e4 so 
heavily, unless by highflying Tories or Jacohitea. 
It seems, his lordship had dreadful apprehensions 
of what they would " certainly do,* and begs of 
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God " evermore to preserve us from this species." 
And surely he was in the right ; for that would 
be, indeed, " giving us we know not what" — his 
lordship's enemies " will tell the rest with plea- 
sure !" 
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Erasmits LswiSy our author^s intimate friend, and a confi- 
dential agent of the ministers, had been accused of holding a cor- 
respondence with the court of St Germains, owing to the odd ac-' 
cident detailed in the following tract. Swift;, in his Journal, thus 
expresses his design to vindicate him. *^ My friend Lewis has had 
a lie spread on him, by the mbtake of a man, who went to another 
of his name, to give him thanks for passing his privy seal to come 
from France. That other Lewis spread about, that the man 
brought him thanks from Lord Perth and Lord Melfort (lords now 
with the pretender) for his great services, &c. The lords will ex- 
amine that other Lewis to-morrow in council ; and I believe you 
ivill hear of it in the prints, for I will make Abel Roper give an 
account of it.'' Journal to Stella, Jan. 27$ 171^-13. 

'^ I was in the city with my printer to alter an Examiner, about 
my friend Lewis's story, which will be told with remarks." Ibid. 
Jan. 31. 

^* I could do nothing till to-day about the Examiner ; but the 
printer came this morning, and I dictated to him what was fit to 
be said ; and then Mr Lewis came, and corrected it as he would 
have it ; so that I was neither at church nor court." Ilnd. Feb. 1. 

In spite,^however, of all explanation, the more zealous Whigs 
continued to believe in a report so advantageous to their cause, as 
establishing an immediate correspondence between a confident of 
the ministry and the court of the Chevalier Si George. 
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^* Faroa motuptimo^ mM sese attolUt iu auras." 
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Je&. 2, 1712-13. . 

I INTKND this paper for the service of a particular 
person ; but herein I hope, at the same time, to 
do some good to the public; A monstrous story has 



* Thomas Staffo)d» a quack-doctor and astroiogery died 12th 
MHy 1691, as ap|)ears from his elegy i a the.Luttrdl Collection* 
He may have had- a successor, however, who enjoyed or assumed 
his venerable name. 
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been for a while most industriously handed about, 
reflecting upon a gentleman in great trust under 
the principal secretary of state ; who has conduct- 
ed himselt with so much prudence, that, before 
this incident, neither the most virulent pens, nor' 
tongues, have been so bold as to attack him. The 
reader ea9ify uiidfpataiidk, timt thee person, here^ 
meant is Mr Lewis, secretary to the earl of Dart- 
mouth; concerning whom a story has run, for 
about ten days past, which makes a mighty noise 
in this tmvn, is ho doubt, Mf li very ample addi- 
tions, transmitted to every part of the kingdom, 
and probably \^11 be rdtirftetf f er tiiJ by the Dutch 
Gazetteer, with the judicious comments peculiar 
to that political author : wherefore, having recei- 
ved the fact and the eireuiftfttances from the best 
hands, I shall here set them down before the read- 
er ; who will easily pardon the style, which is 
made up of extracts from the depositions and as- 
sertions of the several petsoHs ^fpfecemed. 

On Sunday laiSt was month, Mi* Lewis, secretary 
to the earl of Dartmouth, and Mr Skelton, met 
by accident at Mr StarbofougKi* lodgings in St 
James's, among seven other persons, viz. the earls 
of Sussex and Finlater, the kdy Barbara Skelton, 
lady Walter, Mrs Vernon, Mrs Scarborough, and 
Miss Scarborough her daughter; who all declared, 
" that Mr Lewis and Mr Skelton were half an 
Itoutf hi e^ttlpawy togctlier." Tfhepe Mrs Scarbd- 
t(^gh tfidid^ Mt ^kdton. and Mr Ldwis ktiown to 
*ach 61^T ; and told the former^ ^' tba* he ougbt 
to thank Mr Lewis for the trouble he had given 
himself in the dispatch of a license under the pri- 
l*y-isfeal, by whtch Mr Skelton^ was permitted to 
comef from lYailc* to Efiglmid/' Hereupon Mr 
Skelton saluted Mr Lewis, and told hiift, " tie 
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*9^ouM 9mt ^Q him at his house, to return ham 
his thanks.*' Two or three daArs after, Mr SMltoi;^ 
la eompany with the earl of Sussex, his lady's fa;- 
dier, we&t to a house in Marlborough street, whew 
he was isfonned Mr Lewis lived ; and, as soon as 
the supposed Mr Lewis ^ appeared, Mr Skelton 
expressed himself in these words : '^ Sir, I beg 
your pardon ; I find I am mistaken : I came to vi- 
sit Mr Lewis of my lord Dartmouth's office, to 
thank him for the service he did me in passing my 
privy-seai/' Mr Levi, alias Lewis, answered, ** Sw, 
there is no harm done." Upon which, Mr Skel- 
ton immediately withdrew to my Lord Sussex^^ wh# 
staid for him in the coach ; and drove away. Mr 
Skelton, who was a stranger to the town, ordered 
the coachman to drive to Mr Lewis's, without 
more particular directions ; and thiis wsis the occsr 
sion of the mistake. 

For above a fortnight nothing was said of t^his 
matter ; but on Saturday, the S4th of January las^ 
a report began to spread, that Mr Skelton, goin^ 
by mistake to Mr Henry Levi, aUas Lewis, ihsCesHl 
of Mr Lewis of the secretary's office, had tolA 
him, '* that he had services for him from the earlb 
of Perth, Middleton, Melfort, and about twelv^ 
persons more of the court of St Geitnain." Whek 
^r Lewis heard of this, he wrote to the abovet 
lifieptioned Henry Levi, alias Lewis, desiring to i|^ 
informed, what ground there was for this report^ 
aaid received for answer, ^^ that his friend Skelton 
could best inform him." Mr^Lewis wrQte a secfonJi 
letter, insisting on an account of this matter, and 

_ i 
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tiiat he would coi»e and demand it. m irierso^/ Ac^ 
cordingly, he and Charks. Fprd^ Esq. went the 
^ext morning, wd found the said: Levi in a great 
surprise at the report, who dc^clared, " he had ne- 
ver given the least occasion for it ; ^nd . that ^le 
would go to all the coffee-housed in town, to do 
Mr Lewia justice." He was asked by Mr Lewis, 
.** whether Mr Skelton had named from what pla- 
ces and persons he had brought those services ?" 
Mr Levi, ei&z^ Lewis, answered, " he was positive 
Mr Skelton had neither named person nor place." 
JHere Mr Skelton was called in ; and Mr Levi, 
okas Lewis, confirmed what he had said in his 
hearing. Mr Lewis then desired he would give 
him in writing what he had declared before the 
company ; but Mr Levi, alias Lewis, excused it asi 
unnecessary, " because he had already said he 
would do him justice in all the coffee-houses^ in 
town." On the other hand, Mr Lewis insisted to 
jbave it in writing, as being less troublesome ; and 
to this Mr Levi, alias Lewis, replied, " that he 
would give his answer by three o'clock in the af- 
ternoon." Accordingly, Mr Ford went to his 
house at the time appointed, but did not find 
him at home ; and, in the mean time, the said 
X-evi. went to White's chocolate-house ; where, 
notwithstanding all he had before denied, he 
spread the above-mentioned repprt afresh, with 
fieyeral additional circumstances, as, '^ that when 
Mr Skelton and; the earl of Sussex came to.hjis 
house, they staid wfth him a considerable tijne, 
and drank tea." 

The earl of Peterborough, uncle to the said Mr 
Skelton, 4:hought himself obliged to inquire into 
the truth of this matter : and, after some search, 
found Mr Levi, alias Lewis, at the Thatched-house 
tavern ; where he denied every thing agkin to his 
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lordship} as he had done In the morning to Mr 
Ford, Mr I^wis, and Mr Skelton. 

This affair coining to the knowledge of the 
queen, her majesty was pleased to order an exa- 
mination of it by some lords of the coimciL Their 
lordships appointed Wednesday the 28th of Janu^ 
. ary last for this inquiry : and gave notice for at- 
tendance to the said Levi, alias Lewis, and several 
other persons who had knowledge of the mattet. 
. When: Mr Levi, alias Lewis, was called in, he die- 
clared, "that Mr Skelton told him he had; servi- 
ces for. him from France, but did not name any 
persons." William Pulteney, Esq. who was sum- 
moned, affirmed, " that he had told him, Mj Skel- 
ton named the earls of Perth and Melfort.'' Here 
Levi, alias Lewis, appeared in confusion ; for he 
had entreated Mr Pulteney not to say he had 
named any names, " for he would not stand it ;^' 
but Mr Pulteney answered, " you may give your- 
self the lie ; I will not." The earl of Sussex de- 
clared, "he did not go out of his coach, and that 
his son-in-law, Mr Skelton, had not been gone 
half a minute before he returned to the coach." 
Mr Skelton declared, " that he knew Mr Lewift 
by sight perfectly well ; that he immediately saw 
.his mistake; that he said nothing to him but 
the words first mentioned ; and that he had not 
. brought Mr Lewis any service from any person 
whatsoever." The earl of Finlater, and other per- 
sons summoned, declared, "that Mr Lewis and 
Mr Skelton were personally known to each other," 
which rendered it wholly improbable that Mr 
Skelton should mistake him : so that the whole 
matter appeared to be only a foolish and xns^ 
licious invention of the said Levi, alias Lewis, 
. who, when called to an account, latterly disowa 
ed it 
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If Hj Levi's view, in htmehmg tlik incoherent 
Blander, was to make hift court to any particular 
persons, he has been extremely disappointed ; 
•flince all nea of prmciple, laying ^side the distinc- 
tion of opknons in politics^ have entirely agreed in 
abandoning him ; which I observe ^ith a great 
deal of pleasure, m it is for thp honour of human* 
kind. But, as neithw virtue nor vice are wholly 
.engrossed by dither party, the good qualities of 
the miml, whatever bias Uiey may receive by mis- 
taken prindples or mistaken politics, will not be 
^tiBgoished. When I reflect on this, I cannot^ 
without bein^ a very partial writer, forbear doing 
justice to William Pulteney, Esq. who, being de- 
sired by this same Mr Levi to drop one part of 
what he knew, reused it with disdain. Men q{ 
honour will always side with the truth ; of which 
the behaviour of Mr Pulteney, and of a great 
number of gentleineu of worth and quality, are 
undeniable instances. 

I am only sorry, that the unh^tppy author of this 
report seems lef{ so entirely desolate of all his ac- 

3uaintance, that he has nothing but his own con- 
uct to direct him ; and, consequently, is so far 
from acknowledging his iniquity and repentance 
to the world, that, in the Daily Courant of Satur- 
day last, he has published a Narrative, as he cal|s 
it, of what passed between him and Mr Skelton ; 
whferein he recedes from some part of his former 
confession. This narrative is drawn up by way of 
answer to an advertiseqient in the same pappr.two 
days before : which advertisement was couched 
in very moderate terms, and such as Mr Levi 
^Might, in all prudence, to have acquiesced in, I 
freely acouit every body but himself from any 
share in this miserable proceeding ; and can fore- 
tel him, that as his prevaricating manner of adhc- 

13 
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ring t(y some part of the story will not convince 
one.jratiphal person of his veracity; so neither 
will {ttiy body interpret it otherwise than as a 
bltinder of a helpless creature left tti itself;' who 
jcndea^vours to get out of one difficulty by ipiuii- 
ging into, a i greater. It. is, therefore, fojp the 
sake af this poor young man, that I shall set 
foe&re himy'in ^he plainest manner I am able, 
some few inconsistencies in that narriattive of. his ; 
thitmth of; which, he say 8^ he is ?eady to a^ttest 
upon oath' t which whether he would avoid by an 
oath, only upon the,g09piels9 himself can best de* 
ttfcrmis&e^ / ' 

Me Levi says^ hi thd aforesaid ilarrative in the 
Daily Cbuiant^ " that Mr Skelton, mist^mghim 
for Mr Lewis,, told him he hiad several servicbs to 
him from France^ and named the names of set^exal 

Jersons, which'he [Levi] will not be positive to." 
s it possible, that, among several nameSj he can- 
not be positive so mudh as to owe, after having na- 
med the earls of Perth, Middleton, and Melfort, 
so often at White's and the cofFee^houaes ? Again, 
he declared, " that my lord Sussex came in with 
Mr Skelton ; that both drank tea with him ;".ai;id 
therefore, whatever worde passed, my Iqrd Sussex: 
must be a witness to. But his lordship decla^e3 
before the council, ^' that he never stirred out of 
the coach ; and that Mr Skelton, in goiipig, retur?a*- 
ing, and talking with Levi, was not absent Mlf a 
minute*'^ Therefore, now, in his printed narrative^ 
he contradicts that essential circuhistance of niy 
lord Sussex coming in along with Mr Skeltdn ; &<> 
that we are here to suppose that thl§ discourse 
passed only between him and Mr Skelton, without 
any third person for a witness, and therefore he 
thought he might safely affirm what he plepaed 

VOL. IV, u 
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fiesides, the nature of theit dis^oursey ^ Mt Levti 
reports it, makes this part of his narrati<ve impose 
sible and absiird, because the tnaith of ^ tu(ms lip- 
on Mr Skelton's mistaking him fbr^ the irinl 'Mr 
Letv;is ; anrd it happens^ that sevien persons of q\ia^ 
lity wereby in a room, where MrLeAvis and Mr 
Skelton wiere half an hour in covqpafiy, and sistw 
them talk together, it happens, likewisey tlntt 
the real and counterfeit Lewis have^iio niore re- 
semhlance to each other in their j^&6iis^ ' than 
4hey^' have in their understandings, thSdir 1irul;h, 
their reputation, or tht^ir- principles. . 'Besides, in 
this narrative, Mr Levi directlv affirms what he 
tdireetly denied to the earl of iPeterborouj^h, Mr 
iFord, and Mr Lewis himself; to whom *hh twice 
^r 'thrice expressly affirmed, that Mr Skelton had 
nottiamed either place or person; r. 

• There is one circumstancb in Iievi's^ narrative, 
which may» deceive the reader. He says, " Mr 
Skdton was taken into the dining^rooi^ ;" this 
dining-room is a ground-room next* the ^s tree t, asid 
Mr Skelton never went farther than the dooT^of 
it. His many prevarications in this whole affair, 
and the many thousand variouis ways of '.telling 
Jiis istory, are too tedious to be Delated* I shall, 
therefore, conclude with bne remark : By the true 
account, given in this paper, it appears, that Mir 
-Skelton, finding his mistake before he spoke a 
Jivord, begged Mr Levi's pardon,, and, by way of 
Apology, told him, " his visit was intended to Mr 
'Lepvvis of my lord Dartmouth's Office, to ' thank 
him for the ^mce he had done him, in passing the 
privy-seal/* It is probable, that Mr Levi's; low in- 
tellectuals were deluded by the word service^ which 
he took as compliments from some persons ; and 
then it was easy to find names* Thus, what his 
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ignorance and simplicity misled him to begin, his 
malice taught him to propagate. 

I have been the more solicitous to set this mat- 
ter in a clear light, because Mr Lewis being em- 
Sloyed and trusted in public affairs, if this report 
ad prevailed, persons of the first rank might pos- 
sibly have been wounded through his sides. 
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Thb celebrated Bishop Burnet, with many estimable qualities, 
had much of that bustling vanity, which inclines writers too fre- 
quently to parade themselves and their works in the eye of tha 
public. In this spirit, when about to publish the third volume of 
his ** History of the Reformation/' he thought proper first to 
s«nd forth the Introduction in the shape of a pamphlet, to excite 
the attention of the world, and inform them of the treat which he 
had prepared for them. This was in 1714, and the book itself did 
not appear until the year following. Swift, who hated the prelate, 
-ilell upon thb unnecessary precursor of his third volume with un« 
relenting severity. *' He treats him,'' says Dr Johnson, ** like 
one whom he is glad of an opportunity to insult." 

The Introduction, no doubt, exhibited strong symptoms of per- 
sonal vanity, and was marked by the usual defects of Burnet's 
style. But the principal objects of the satirist's wrath are those 
obtestations with which the bishop calls upon all his readers to 
beware of the imminent danger of popery. ^ This implied, that it 
Viras the object of the Tory ministry to bring in the pope and the 
pretenfler ; an insinuation which Swift reprobates iu his bitterest 
tone of irony. 

As the Bishop had prefaced his Introduction with a note, ad- 
dressed to the bookseller, Swift has given us a parody of its con- 
tents. 



I, 
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TO 



THE BOOKSELLER, 



Mr MoRPilEnr) 

Your care in putting an advertisement in the 
Examiner has been of very great use to me. I 
now send you my Preface to the bishop of Sa- 
rum's Introduction to his third volume, which I 
desire you to print in such a form, as, in the book-* 
seller s phrase, will make a sixpenny touch j hcv- 
ping it will give such a public notice of my de- 
sign, that, it may come mto the hands of those 
who perhaps look not into the bishop's introduc- 
tion. I desire you will pjefix to this a passage 
out of Virgil, which does so perfectly agree with 
my present thoughts of his lordship, that I cannot 
express them* better, nor more truly, tha:n those 
words do, 

I am, 

- : . Sir, 

your humble servant. 
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T«„ Vay of puN^tog tatroductio., • ., book.. 
that are God knows when to cottic out, is either 
wholly new, or so long unpractised, thatm^sniail 
reading cannot trace it. However, wc ntt to sup- 
pose that a person of his lordship's great age ^ati 
experience, would hardly act such a piece of sin- 
gularity, without some extraordinary motives. I 
cannot'but observe, that his feUow-kibourer, the 
author of the paper called the !E^nglishman> f seems, 
in some of his late perfontiances, to have almost 
tra,n.scribed the notions of the bishop : these no- 
tions I take to have been dictated by the same 
masters, leaving to each writer that peculiar man- 



* Mr Nichols quotes from ^e Speculum Saritburiamim^ '' That 
the frequent and hasfly repetitiona of such prefaces and introduc- 
tions, no less than three new ones in ahout one year's time, beside 
an old serviceable one republished concerning persecution-»are 
preludes to other practical things, beside pastoral cares, Kr- 
mons, and histories/' 

t Steele. 
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rier of cxptessmg hiitisilf, irWch the poverty of 
Jit language farcesi me to ctiJl their style.* Wnen 
the (jruarcfistii changed his title, and professed to 
^gag^ in factfion, I was arute the word was given; 
that grand preparations Wete tnaking against next 
session ; that all advafttages would be taken of 
the little dissehsionS reported to be among thos^ 
in power ; and that thd Giiardian w'ould soon be 
secohded.by some othei" fiii^eeters from the same 
damp. But I will conftss my Suspicions did not 
carry me f^o far, as to coigecture; that this vener- 
ahle champi6ri Would be m sudh mighty haste to 
come into the field, and serve rii the quality of an. 
cnfdnt perdUy * armed only with a pocket pistot, 
llfefore his great blunderbuss could be got ready, 
his old rusty breastplate scoured, and his cracked 
headpiece niended. 

I was debating with myself, whether this hint 
of producing a small pamphlet to give notice of 
a large folio, wai liot bbrrowed from the ceremo- 
nial m Spanish romances, where a dwarf is sent 
out upon the battlements, to signify to all passen- 
gers what a mighty giant there is in the castle ; 
or whether the bishop copied this proceeding from 
the fanfarronade of monsieur Boufflers, when the 
earl of Portland and that general had an interview. 
Several men were appointed, at certain periods, 
to ride in great haste toward the English camp* 
and cry out, monseignettr vient, momeigneur vient : 
then small parties advancing with the same speed, 
and the same cry ; and this foppery held for many 
hours, until the mareschal himself arrived. So 
here the bishop (as we ..find by his dedication to 
Mr Churchill the bookseller) has for a long time 
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* Enfant pcrdUi one of the advaoGed guard* 
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sent warning of his arrival by advertisements 'vx 
gazettes ; and now liis intro4uction advances to 
tell us again, monseigneux vient : in the mean tinie 
we mijst gape, and Wjait, and gaze, the Lord knows 
how long, and keep our spirits in some reasonable 
agitation, until his lordship's real self shall think 
fit to appear, in the habit of a folio. * 

I have seen th,q same sort of man^ement at a 
puppetshoYT.. Some puppets of little pr no con- 
sequence appeared several times at the window, to 
allure the boys and the rabble : the trumpeter 
sounded oftep, and the doorkeeper cried a hun- 
dred times, until he was hoarse, that they were 
'list going to b^gin ; yet, after all, we were forced 
sometimes to wait an hour before Punph himself 
in person made his entry. 

But why this ceremony among old acquaint- 
ance? The WOTI4 ai^d h? have long known one 
smother: let hipi appoint his hour, and make his 
visit, without troupling us all day with a suc- 
cession of messages from his lackeys and pages. 

With submission, these little arts of getting off 
an edition^ do ill become any author above the 
siz? of Marten the surgeon. My lord tells us that 
'* pia^y thovii^pds of the two former parts of his 
history sire in the kingdom ;" apd now he perpe- 
tually advertises in the gazette, that he intends 
to publish the third. This is exactly in the me- 
thod and style of Marten : " the seventh edition 
(many thousands of the former editions having 
been sold off in a small time) of Mr Marten's, 
book concerning secret diseases," &<;. 



* And, as if to make good the comparison, when his lordship did 
at length come foith in quarto^ he did not deem- the introductioii 
formerly published sufficiently full and solemn, but prefixed to it 
a preface of foui:t^n P^gcs. 
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Does his lordship intend to publish his great 
volume by siibscriptioh, and is this introduction 
only by way of spminen ? 1 was inclined' t6 think 
so, because in the prefixed letter to Mr Churchill, 
which introduced this introduction, there iare 
some dubious ' expressions : he says, " the adver- 
tisements be'published were in order to move peo- 
Elfe to furnish ' him with materials, which nlight 
^\p hitti to'SfaiShhis wo*k with great advantage.*' 
If *ie meaA^half-^-guinea lipon- the subscription, 
add the othdr half at thfe delivery, why jdoes he 
lio* tell us so irf plain tfermsP- -^ , . 

I am wondering hbW it <;ame to pass, ' thkt this 
•diminutive klttfer to Mr Churchill should under- 
^tand the business of introducing, better thiin the 
introduction itself ; or why the bishop, did not 
take it into his head to send the former into the 
world , sOftie rrtbnths before the latter, which 
would hay^ jbeen a greater improvement upon the 
solemnity of the procession? 

Since I writ these last lines, I have perused the 
whole pamphlet, (which I had only dipped 'in be- 
fore) and found I have been htititing upon a wrong 
scent ; for /the author has, , in. several parts of his 
piece, discovered the true motives, whi^ch put 
him upon sending it abroad dt this juncture; I 
6hall therefore consider them as they come ih my 
way./ '■..:^, ■•././•. '/.V,. 

My lord' begins .his introduction with an accoimt 
<rf the reasons, why he was guilty of so many mis- 
takes in the'flrstvoluihfe of his History, of tl^e Ee- 
formation: his excuses iare just, rational, arid ex- 
treme^ consistent He says, "he wrote in haste," 
which he confirms by adding, " that it lay a year 
'after hfe wrote it before it was put into the press.*' 
At the same time he mentioned a passage extreme- 
ly to the honour of that pious and excellent pre- 
late^ archbishop Sancroft, which demonstrates his 



^grace, to h^ve bfieii ^ pe^lW 9^ fiWftfts^W^Jfy, P^nd 
almost a prophet. iPocjtor .Q^ifAc^ tfe^ ,a/,firiy»te 
divide, " 4esir)ed »di^»ittaitg§tt9)ti*e,Cgttftn.libjrwy, 

.Iwt-^FM mfrmtp^ ^, ,this f«cm^}^9r mhf> tow 
^ Jftl^i Cqitoft, tlwt fbp wd d99j9r ¥!««}i<^ fneijd 

to ti^p prf Fogative pf the cro^B,^r„toitb0iCoi>st*- 
.t*M;iojx,pf the kingdqn)."* TMa JBdg«fB»|tvVft§.tibjB 
saore ef(:tKUvdinaiy, b^cfimsi^ tfee .dw>tof .Jja^, not 
long bg^re, publiah»4;». boftk .kMSipQ^w*}, mA 
Ijis piaflf^! prefijced, wrbicb c^jrriep.itljeifiegftl pjjpx^ 

j^tiv«!Jiig^r,Uia»>W»y 3¥iitierflf thea(g»:,t hQW- 
ever, the good archbiri^op; Ijj^edt ^m» bj^ppi^ioii 

.beccw»eumvpr»lmtbe.fci«g|ip|tt.:.,.i>r; y: 

The ;W*bop goie^ i«H,> ^r inai»y ;p<igf 9< . pitJ* an 



•• ' ,•■.1 ; •• fi.-.i ■;,• ■ 



* l^e st^lpoei|tls>mitiga1^m|hej!btrpdue^o%|^ ^.^^* 

** The ^jvr^sent bishpp of WpJOesljir carried me. jto Sir jJphn Cof- 
tOD) to ask admittance. But a great prelate 'had t»eeii' before- 
hand with usy and had pbsses^d-faim. with - stioh' * prejudices 
AgdiiUt'me,' as 'being no ^fiitfnd to tiie ptecogatk^e ot die iCrbwn, 
J">f t^it|^^con8titu$ifc|ijpf;,ouf fhurch, .»^hat7J^^iMWl> ((jas^l^e ^Hf^ 
.prepared^ that^ualeas. ,t|i,e|arc|ibiihop of pante^jimiy ami a se- 
cretary of state Would recommend me,' us a person fit to haiw 
access' to the Iibrary/h6 desired to be^xcttsed.^- ^ And though thit 
itfofthy /prelate saidiki'^ould i>e ^nskvetabler to'yffae u^thaib{I 
^hpuW .91^ of-|<,|yft; l)^,cp«l4;nff he pfl^YMlfd.fti^^ 4^ft 
|rom the .answer that Jie Jiad. m^e . us. iNor jCO)iM ,U^£ r^r^d 
person prevail with' archbishop SancroR to Interpose. And 
though I offered to deliver up all the collections I had made to 
any person, diat would ondemte tbe wofk^iyi^WiBganl ms had 
to (j^a^ §0 1 9iaw it wa» resp\y^ ^n, ei^kprpffi, fo ^ the w^)k 
gf> pn, or at least, that I ahould jic^t have, thixhopour to be em- 
ployed in it/'-^fiuRKBT's Bistory of tie ReforfAaHoh. London* 

•1715. ' ■ : ' ''"' " ""' '■ •• • ■' 

>f This iwbs Burnet's *^ Vindication of Ibe Audiodty, /ConstHal- 
•tion, and Lawp of the Church [i^ivi.^ta^; ofScQlUmd/^ dedicated fo 
'the duk^ of Lauderdale, and publi^ed in \SJ2. . The dqdicatioii 
contains an eulogium of the duke, and the work a defence of q>is- 
copacy and monarchy against Buchana^ and his' followers. At a 
later period, the author did not probably recollect tfdi joveniie 
<pn}>tiQatjon with mju^h com^btoeQce^ * 
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of hi» l\i«) ifmrner voiutoc«<df ' the 
liie gr^stfc Mibce^id of that Woik^ anii JtHe adversa^ 
Fies who app^^ared againi^ iti ' IThese /am! ibiait^m 
out of the w a y of -m y tpading ; only I o b s erve that 
poor Mr Hmry WbaFtoft,. w.hp h,a?! ^eftery^ed .«> 
well of theitotninoaweakh of learnings . apd . who 

fave hlms(<iJPthe trouble <:Jfd€tectii^««btn«"htitt- 
reds of tjie 'bishop's mi'S^kefs, ineets ^Jrith Vfej:;f iU 
quarter .fewi 'his lorijship ; lip w which, .thq^ftuot 
avoid rrmitiomng a.peoudiadp method .whijC^:.thk 
prelate tikes to revenge himself upbiith€«e »wlio 
presume to differ from liim jn print. ' The 'liisliop 
of ;I{.ochester * happened soi^ie years agp ^i-cibe of 
this nmoheii My lord of .Sairum, iaihifti r^plgr, ves- 
tured to tell the world, that the g^nttoman' who 
had writ againsthim, meaning DrAtterbtiryi was 
one upop w]^om-he had conferrpd great pl^^atipna, 
which was a very generous 'christian oontriyanoe 
of charging his adversary with ingratitude. • But 
it seems the truth happened to be on the other 
side, which the doctor made ap{)ear in such a 
manner as would have silenced his lord^iiip for 
ever, if he had not been writing proof. Poor Mr 
Wharton, in his grave, is charged with the same 
accusation, but with circumstances the most ag- 
gravating that malice and something elsecouhl 
invent ; and which I will no more believe than 
five hundred passages in a certain book of travels, f 
See the character he gives of a divine and a scho- 
lar, who shortened his life in the service of God 
and the church* " Mr Wharton :j; desired me to 



mfHMito 



* Dr Atterbury. f Burnet's Travels. 

] '^ The next attack that was made on my work, was in the year 
16939 under the title of, * A Specimen of some errors and defects 
in the History of the Reformation of the Church of England, by 
Anthony Farmer.' It is well known that was a disguised narae^ 
and that the author wui Mr Henry Wharton, who had published 
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intercede with Tillotson for a prebend of Catitcfr- 
bury. I did so, but Wharton would not believe 

it ; said he would be reyenged, and, so writ against 

, •, • . • _^^/_ 

two Toluihes, with the title of Anglia Sacra, He' had examtdecl 
the dark a^s htfdv^ the Reformation with much diligeQce, and sa 
knew many things relating to those times beyond 4ny man of the 
ag^ ; he pretended that he had many more errors in reserve, and 
that this specimen was only a hasty collection of a few, out of ma- 
ny othet discoveries he could make. This consisted of some trifling 
and minute differences in some dates and transactions of no impor- 
tance, }^^n which nothing depended ; so I cannot tell whether I 
took, these too easily from printed books^ or if. I committed any 
errors in my notes taken in the several offices, tie likewise fol-* 
]ows me through the several recapitulations I had made of the 
state of things before the Reformation, and finds errors and omis-. 
sjpns, ill niost of these ; he ad^s some things Ofit of pi^pers I had; 
never seen. The whole was writ with so much malice, and such 
contempt, that I must give some account of the man, iand of his 
motives. He had expressed great zeal against t)op^ry, '■ in .the end 
of kiiig James's reign, being then chaplain to archbish(^ Sancroft, 
who, as. he said, had promised him the first of tfiose prebends of 
Canterbury that should fall in his gift : for when he saw that the 
archbishop was resolved not to take the oaths, but to forsake the 
post, he made an earnest application to me, to secure that for him 
at archbishop TillotsonTs hands. I pressed him in it as much as 
VBS decent for me to do, but be said he would not encourage these 
aspiring men, by promising any thing before it should fall ; as in* 
deed none of them fell during bis time. Wharton upon this answer 
thought I had neglected him, looking on it as a civil denial, and 
said he Would be revenged ; and so he published that Specimen: 
upon which, I, in a letter that I printed, addr<^sed to the pres^pt 
bishop of Worcester, charged him again and again to bring forth 
all that he pretended to have reserved at that time, for till that was 
done 1 would not enter upon the examination of that specimen. It 
was received with contempt, and Tillotson justified roy pressing 
him to take Wharton under his particular protection so fully, that 
he sent and asked me pardon. He said he was set on to it, and 
that if I would procure any thing for him, he would discover 
any thing to me. I despised that of!^, but said that I would at 
any price buy of him those discoveries that he pretended to have 
in reserve. But Mr Chiswell (at whose house he then lay,) being 
sick, said he could draw nothing of that from him, and ^be belies 
ved he had nothing. He died about a year after.' ^ ■■ B ttrn et'is 
History of the Reformation^ III. vii. 
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me. Soon after, lie was convincecl I had spoke 
for him ; said he was set on to do what he did, 
arid if I would procure any thing for him, he 
would discover every thing to me." What a spi- 
Ht of^ cahdour, charity, and good nature, genero- 
sity and truth, shines throujgh this story, told of 
a most excellent and pious divine, twenty years 
after his death, without one single voucher \ 

•Come we now to the reasons, which moved his 
lordship to set about this work at this time. " He 
qould delay it no longer, because the reasons of 
his engaging in it at first, seemed to return upon 
him.'* He was then frightened with " the danger 
of a popish successor in view, and the dreadful ap- 
prehensions of ftie power of France. England has 
forgot these dangers, and yet is nearer to them 
than ever," and therefore he is resolved to " awa- 
keii thehi'* with his third volume ; but, in the mean 
time, sends this introduction to let them know 
they are a^eep. He then goes on in describing 
the condition of the kingdom, after such a manner; 
a3 if destruction hung over us by a single hair ; as 
if the pope, the devil, the pretender, and France, 
were just at o^ir doors. 

' When the bishop published his history, there 
was a popish plot on foot : the duke of York, a 
known papist, was pres^rhptive heir to the crown : 
the House of Commons would not hear of any ex-: 
pedij^nt for securing their religion under a popish 
prince, nor would the king, or lords, consent to 
a bill of exclusion ; the French king was in the 
height of his grandeur, and the vigour of his age. 
At this day the presumptive heir, with that whole 
illustrious family, are protestants ; the popish pre* 
tender excluded for ever by several acts of parlia- 
mient ; and every person in the smallest employ- 

VOL. IV. x 
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ment, as well as the members of both Ho\i3es^ 
obliged to abjure him. The French king is at th 
lowest ebb of life ; his armies have been conquer 
ed, and his towns won from him for ten years to* 
gether ; and his kingdom is in danger of being 
torn by divisions during a long minority. Are 
these cases parallel ? or are we now in more daa* 
ger of France and popery than we were thirty 
years ago ? what can be the motive for advancing 
such false, such detestable assertions ? what con-r 
elusions would his lordship draw from such pre- 
mises as these ? if injurious appellations were of 
any advantage to a cause, (as tne style of our ad- 
versaries would make us believe,) what appellations 
would those deserve, who thus endeavour to sow 
the seeds of sedition, and are impatient to see the 
fruits ? " But," saith he, " the deaf adder stoppeth 
her ears, let the charmer charm never so wisely." 
True, my lord, there are indeed too many adders in 
this nation's bosom ; adders in all shapes, and in 
all habits, whom neither the queen nor parlianient 
can charm to loyalty, truth, religion, or honour. 

Aittong other instances produced by him of the 
dismal condition we are in, he offers one which 
could not easily be guessed. It is this, ^^ that the 
little factious pamphlets written about the end of 
King Charles II/s reign lie dead in shops, are 
looked on as waste paper, and turned to paste- 
board." How many are there of his loraship's 
writings, which could otherwise never have been 
of any real service to the public ? Has he indeed 
so mean an opinion of our taste, to send us at 
this time of day into all the corners of Holboum, 
Puck-lane, and Moorfields, in quest after the fac- 
tipvis trash published in those days by Julian 
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Johnson,* Hickeringil, f Dr Oates, and himself? 
His lordship taking it for a postulatumj that 
the queen and ministry, hoth nouses of parlia- 
ment, and a vast majority of the landed gentle- 
men, throughout £ngland, are running headlong 
inte popery, lays hold on the occasion to describe 
^^ the cruelties in Queen Mary's reign ; an inqui- 
sition setting up faggots in Smithfield, and exe- 
cutions all over the kingdom. Here is that," says 
he, ^' which those that look toward a popish suc- 
cessor, must look for." And he insinuates through 
bis whole pamphlet, that all who are not of his 

Sarty " look toward a popish successor." These 
e divides into two parts, the Tory laity, and the 
Tory clergy. He tells the foriper : " although 
they have no religion at all, but resolve to change 
with every wind and tide; yet they ought to 
have compassion on their countrymen and kin- 
dred." Then he applies himself to the Tory 
clergy, assures them, that " the fires revived in 
Smithfield, and all o^er the nation, will have no 
amiable view, but least of all to them ; who, if 
they have any principles at all, must be turned 
out of their livings, leave their families, be hunt- 
ed from place to place into parts beyond the seas, 
and meet with that contempt with which they 
treated foreigners, who took sanctuary among 
us." 



* The Rev^ Samuel Johnsori, degraded from hisr clerical rank, 
scourged, and imprisoned, for a work called, " Julian's arts to 
updermine Christianity/' in which' he drew a parallel between tba^ 
kpostate, and James, then Duke of York. 

t Edmund Hickeringil, a fanatic preacher at Colchester. He 
appears, from the various pamphlets which he wrote during the 
reijgQS of Charles II. and his brother, to have been a meddliA^ pr^zy 



This requires p. rec9pitu}ajtioD, with spui^ 
marks, first, I do aifirii), tji^t in evjery huji^red 
of professed atheists, dei^t$, and spciniap^ i|i jtbc 
kingdom, ninety-nine at least are staunch jtjborough* 
paced Whigs, entiiel^f agreeing with hi3 lordship 
m polities and discipline; aid therefore wiJJ ven- 
ture all the fires of liell, rathier than $inge one 
hair of their beards in Snoithfield. Secondly, I 
do likewise aihitii, that thot>e whonv we ]u$^*9Uy 
understand hy the appellation of Tojy or high* 
church clergy, were the greatest stickler^ against 
the exorbitant proceedings of King Jaln^s th^ 
Second, ' the best writers against popery, and 
the most exemplary suAerers for the estaJ^li^hei 
religion. Thirdfly, I do pronounce it to be a ibqi^ 
false and infamous scandal upon the nation in ge- 
neral, and on the clergy in particular, to reprpach 
them for ^' treating foreigners with haughtiness and 
contempt." The French huguenots are tnany thou- 
sand witnesses to the contrary ; and I wish |hc!y 
deserved the thousandth p4rt of the good tf^at- 
jnent they have received.? 
• Lastly, I observe, that the author of a paper 
called the Englishman, has run into the same cant, 
gravely advising the whole body of the clergy 
not to bring in popery; because that will put 
^hem under a necessity of parting with tneir 
wives, or losing their livings. 

The bulk of the kingdom, both clergy and lai- 
ty, happen to differ extremely from this prelate, 
in many principles both of politics and religion. 
Iviow 1 ask, whether, if any man of them had 
signed his name to a system of atheism, or poperjr, 
he could have argued with them otherwise than 

* These fugitives being Catvinibts, Swift always speaks of them 
with dislike and contempt, as an accession to the dissenteis. 
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ieddcs? or, if I should write a grave fetter to 
Hs lofdship with the same advice, taking it for 
granrted ihat he was half an atheist and half a pa- 
ifist,^ ind conjaring hiiA 6y all he held dear to 
nave compassion upon all those who believed a 
God ; " not to revive the fires in Smithfield ; that 
he must either forfeit his bishoprick, or hot marry 
a fourth wife;"* I ask, whether he would not think 
I intended him the highest injury and affront ? 

But as' to. the Tory laity, he gives them up in a 
lump. for aBandoned atheists'; they are. a set of 
men so ** impiously corrupted in the point of re- 
Hgion, that no scene of cruelty can fright them' 
from leaping itito it, (popery,) atid perhaps acitirig^ 
such a part m'it as may be ai^si^ed them." He 
therefore despairs of influencing them by any 
topics drawn from relijgion of compassion, and 
aldvances' the consideration of interest, as the 
dnly powerful atgumetit to persuade them against 
popery. 

What he offers upon this head i^ so very ama- 
zing from a christian, a clergyman, and a prelate 
of the church of England, that I must, in my 
own ima^hation, s^rip him of those three capa- 
cities, and put him among the number of that 
set of men ne mentions in the paragraph before ; 
or else it will be impossibl:e to shape but ah an 
3wer. 

His lordship, in order to dissiiade the Tories 
from their design of bringing in popery, tells 
them, " how valuable a pail: ctf the whole soil of 
England th^ abbey lands, the estates of the bi- 
sliops, of the cathedrals, and the. tithes are ;" how 
difficult such a resumption would be to many fami- 
lies ;' ** yet alT these must be thrown up ; for sa- 

--— — ^ — ■ — ■ — - — — - — ■ — 

V 

* Bishop Burnet had already marrieci three spouses* 
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crilege, in the church of Rome, is a mortal sin." I 
4esire it may be obseryed, what a jumble here is 
made of ecclesiastical revenues, as if they were 
all upon the same foot, were alienated with 
equal justice, and the clergy had no more reason 
to complain of the one than the other ; whcjread 
the four branches mentioned by him are of very 
different consideration. If I might venture to 
;uess the opinion of the clergy upon this matter, 
believe they could wish that some small part of 
the abbey lands had been applied to the augmen- 
t^vtion of poor bishopricks ; and a very few acres 
to serve for glebes in those parishes where there 
are none j after which, I tnink they would not 
repine that the laity should possess the'rest. If the 
estates of some bishops and cathedrals were exr- 
prbitant before the Reformation, I believe the pre- 
sent clergy's wishes reach no farther, than that 
some reasonable temper had been used, instead of 
paring them to the quick. But as to the tithes, 
without examiiiing whether they be of divine in- 
stitution, I conceive there is hardly one of that 
sacred order in England, and very few even among 
the laity who love the church, who will not al- 
low the misapplying of those revenues to secular 
persons, to have been at first a most flagrant act 
of injustice and oppression ; although, at the same 
time, God forbid they should be restored any 
other wav than by gradual purchase, by the con- 
sent of those who are now the lawful possessors, 
or by the piety and generosity of such worthy 
spirits as this nation sometimes produces. The 
bishop knows very well, that the application of 
tithes to the maintenance of monasteries, was a 
scandalous usurpation, even in popish times ;* that 
the monks usually sent out some of their fraternity 
to supply the cures ; and that when the monaste- 
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lies were granted away by Henry VIlI.j the pa- 
rishes were left destitute, or very meanly provi- 
ded, of any maintenance for a pastor. So tnat in 
many places, the whole ecclesiastical dues, even 
to mortuaries, Easter-offerings, and the like, are 
in lay hands, and the incumbent lies wholly at 
the mercy of his patron for his daily bread. By 
these means, there are several hundred parishes 
in England under twenty pounds a year^ and 
many under ten. I take his lordship's bishoprick 
to be worth near 2500 1. annual income : and I 
will engage, at half a yearns warning, to find him 
above a hundred beneficed clergymen, who have 
not so much among them all to support them- 
selves and their families ; most of them orthodox, 
of good life and conversation ; as loth to see the 
fires kindled in Smithfield as his lordship ; and at 
least as ready to face them under a popish per- 
secution. But nothing is so hard for those who 
abound in riches, as to conceive how others can 
be in want. How can the neighbouring vicar 
feel cold or hunger, while my lord is seated by a 
good fire, in the warmest room in his palace, M'ith 
a dozen dishes before him? I remember one 
other prelate much of the san^e stamp, who, when 
his clergy would mention their wishes that some 
act of parliament might be thought of for the 
good of the church, would say, " Gentlemen; we 
are very well as we are ; if they would let us 
alone, we should ask no niore." * 

" Sacrilege," says my lord, " in the church of 
Rome is a mortal sin ;" and is it only so in the 



* The reflection was very unjustly flung upon Buraet, who, in 
17CH, distinguished himself by his zeal in forwarding a schemew 
lor improving the livhigs of the poorer clergy. 
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church of SK)|)ne ? or is it but a venial sin ip tb^ 
church of Engbyad ? Pur Jitany calls fornication 
a deadly sin ; and I M^<¥uJd appeal to his lordship 
for fifty y6ars j^ast, whether he thought , tha)t or 
sacrilege the deadlieRt?. To m^^e light of such a 
son, a^t the saitie mol^eni that he is frightening us 
froni an idolatrous r^ligiQQ, should seem not very 
c6];isistent. " Thou that sayest a man should 
AQt commit adultery, dost thou commit adultery ? 
Thpu that abhorrest idols, dost thou commit sa- 
crilege r " 

To smooth the. way fpr the return of popery in 
Que^n Mary's time, the grantees were confirmed 
by the pope in thje possession of the abbey lands. 
But the bishop telb us, th^it ^^ this confirmation 
wa$ fraudulent ^nd invalid." I shall believe it 
to be so, although I bfippen. to read it in his lord- 
ship's history.. .But he adds, ^^that although the 
confirmatiou b^d beeia good, the priests would 
have got their lland again by these two methods j 
first, the statute of mortmain was repealed for 
twenty *years ; in which time, no doubt, they 
reckoned they would recover the best part of 
what .they had lost; teside that engaging the 
clergy ,to renew no lea^e^, was a thing entirely in 
their own power ; arid thjs iri^ forty year6 time 
would rabe their r^everiues to be about ten times 
their present value." These two expedients for 
increasing the reveiwes of the church, he repre- 
sents as pernicious . designs, fit only to be prac- 
tised in times of popery, and such as the laity 
ought never to cohseiJt to; whence, and from 
what he said before about tithes, his lordship has 
freely declared his opinion, that the clergy are 
rich enough, and that the least addition to their 
subsistence would be a step toward popery. Now 
it happens, that the two only methods, which 
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cRuldt^.thoM^t on, witb toy probjtbflity of sue- 
'<;es^y towfsd spme reasonable ai^gi^entation of 
CQcle^iftSlical reyeiiu,e^; ^re bere rejected by a 
bishop^ .2^ at xaeBUB for, ^ti^o^ucing popery, . aud 
ikfi Qatt6n publicly Wa;^ied. against themj where* 
a9 .tbe:foAttiJuaiLce of .^le.^t^tute of mortinain in 
finH foi:ee/ aifter the clwrch had been ad terribly 
9trip|iM, appea'red to h^r fnaj<esty and the king- 
donx a vci^^ imnepessary hardship ; upon which 
^Qoount it was at s^ver^l limits relaxed by the 
le^sladu^e. Now,: as the telaxatipn of that sta- 
tute is ml^ifc^stly one of the reasons which gives 
the bishop those terrible apprehensions of popery 
Coming on us ; so, I conceive, another ground of 
bis fec^rs, J3, the jemission of the first-fruits and 
tebths^ flirt ti^here th^e ilticlination to pofJery lay, 
wbethif in her majesty who proposed this bene- 
taiction, the parliajnent which con](irihed; or the 
clergy w!ho accepted it, his lordship has not 
thought fit to: detennine. 

The other popish e?tpedient for augmenting 
church-J'eyenues, iS, " engaging the clergy to re- 
nd^ no leases." Several of the most eminent 
clergymeii have assured me, that nothing has 
been more wished for by good men, than a law 
to prevent bishops, at least, from setting leases 
for lives. I could name ten bishopricks in Eng- 
land^ whose revenues one with another do not 
amount to 600 pounds $ year for each ; and if his 
lordi^ip's, for instance, would be above ten times 
the value when the lives ate expired, I should 
think the overplus would not be ill disposed, to- 
ward an augmentation of such as are now shame- 
fully ^oor. But I do assert, that such an expe- 
dient was not always thought popish and danger- 
ous by this right reverend histonan. I have nad 
the honour formerly to converse with him ; and 
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he has told me several years ago, that he lam0ttt> 
ed extremely the power which bishops had of 
letting leases fot lives ; whereby, as he said, they 
Were utterly deprived of raising their revenues^ 
whatever alterations might happen in the value 
of money by length of time. I think the re- 
proach of betraying private conversation, will not 
upon this account be laid to my charge. Neither 
do I believe he would have changed his opinion 
upon any score, but to take up another more 
agreeable to the maxims of his party, .** that the 
least addition of property to the church, is one 
step toward popery.'* 

The bishop goes oh with much earnestness and 
prolixity to prove, that the pope's confirmation of 
the church lands, to those who held them by 
King Henry's donation, was null and fraudulent ; 
which is a point that I believe no protestant iu 
England would give threepence to have his choice 
whether it should be true or false : it might in-* 
deed serve as a passage in his historv, among a 
thousand other instances, to detect tne knavery 
of the <;ourt of Rome ; but I ask, where could be 
the use of it in this introduction ? or why all this 
haste in publishing it at this juncture ; and so 
out of all method apart, and before the work it- 
iself? He gives his reasons in very plain terms ; 
we are now, it seems, *' in more danger of popery 
than toward the end of Kin^ Charles the Second's 
reign. That set of men (the Tories) is so impi- 
ously corrupted in the point of religion^ that no 
scene of cruelty can frighten them from leaping 
into it, and perhaps from acting such a part in it 
as may be assigned them." He doubts whether 
the high-church clergy have any principles ; and 
therefore will be ready to turn off their wives, 
and look on the fires kindled in Smithfield as an 

11 
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ftmiabie view. These are the facts he all along 
takes for granted, and argues accordingly. There- 
fore, in despair of dissuading the nobility and 
gentry of the land from introducing popery, by 
any motives of honour, religion, alliance, or mer- 
gy, he assures them, "That the pope has not duly 
confirmed their titles to the church lands in their 
possession ;" which therefore must be infallibly 
restored, as soon as that religion is established 
among us; 

Thus, in his lordship's opinion, there is nothing 
wanting to make the majority of the kingdom^ 
both for number, quality, and possession, imme- 
diately embrace popery, except a " firm bull from 
the pope," to secure the abbey and other church 
lands and tithes to the present proprietors and their 
heirs ; if this only difficulty could now be adjust- 
ed, the pretender would be restored next session, 
the two Houses reconciled to the church of Rome 
against Easter term, and the fires lighted in Smith- 
field by Midsummer. Such horrible calumnies 
against a nation are not the less injurious to decency, 
good nature, truth, honour, and religion, because 
they may be vented with safety ; and I will ap- 
peal to any reader of common understanding, 
whether this be not the most natural and neces- 
sary deduction from the passages I have cited and 
referred to. 

Yet all this is but friendly dealing, in comparison 
with what he affords the clergy upon the same 
article. He supposes that whole reverend body, 
who diflfer from him in principles of church or 
state, so far from disliking popery upon the above- 
mentioned motives of perjury, "quitting their 
wives, or burning their relations ;" that the hopes 
of "enjoying the abbey lands" would soon bear 
dovm all such considerations, and be an effectual 
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tncitenient to their perversion ; "and so ht goes 
gravely on, as ivith the only argument which he 
thinks can have any force, to assure them, that 
the " parochial priests in Bonntanca'tholic countries 
are much poorer than in ours ; the several brdera 
of regulars, and the magnificence of their churchy 
devouring all their treasure;" and by coiiisequence^ 
" thiir hopes are vain of expecting to be richer 
after the introduction of poj>ery." 

fiut, after all, his lordship despairs that even 
this argument will have tfny ihtci wJth our abo- 
minable cler^, because, to use his own ivords,* 
" They are an insensible and degenerate race, whd 
are thinking of nothing but their present advan-* 
tages ; and so that they may now support a lux* 
urious and brutal course of irregular and volup-^ 
tUous practices, they are easily hir^d to betray their 
religion, to sell their country, and give up that 
liberty and those properties, which ar6 the pre- 
sent felicities and glories of this nation.'* 

He seems to reckon all these evils atis matter^ 
fully determined on, and therefore falls into the 
last usual form of despair, by threatening the au- 
thors of these miseries with " lasting infamy, and 
the curses of posterity upon perfidious betrayers 
of their trust." 

Let me turn this paragraph into vulgar lan- 
guage, for the use of the poor ; and strictly ad- 
here to the sense of the words. I* believe it may 
be faithfully translated in the following manner : 
" The bulk of the clergy, and one third of the hi*- 
shops, are stupid sons of whores, who think of 
nothing but getting money as soon as they can ; 
if they may but procure enough to supply them 
in gluttony, drunkenness, and whoring, they are 
ready to turn traitors to God and their country^ 
and ma;ke their fellow-subjects slaves/' The rest 
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of lake period about threatening infamy, and the 
curses of pos^terity upon such dogs and villains^ 
may stand as it does in the bishop's own phrase ; 
and so make the paragraph all of a piece. 

I will engage, on the other side, to paraphrase 
all the rogues and rascals in the Englishman, so 
as to bring them up exactly to his lordship's 
^tyle ; but, for my own part, I much prefer the 
plain Billingsgate way of calling names, because 
it expresses our meaning fydl as well, and would 
save abundance of time, which is lost by ci(cumi» 
locution ; so, for instance, John Dunton,"^ who ia 
retained on the same side with the bishop, calls 
my lord- treasurer and Lord Bolingbroke traitors^ 
whoremongers, and Jacobites ; which three words 
cost our right reverend author thrice as many 
lines to define them ; and I hope his lordship 
does not tliink there is any difference in point of 
morality, whether a man calls me traitor in one 
word, or says, I am one *^ hired to betiay my re-» 
Ugioh, and sell my country." 

I am not Surprised to see the bishop mentioi^ 
with contempt all convocations of the clergy ;t 
for Tolahd, Asgill, Monmouth, Collins, Tindal, 
and others of the fraternity, talk the very same 
language. His lordship confesses h^ is not in* 
dined '' to expect much from the assemblies of 
clergymen." There lies the misfortune ; for if he, 



* A bookseller, whoy hatihg failed in his own trade, was impru- 
cl«nt eu( ugh to con^mence author, in which he was not more ;>uc- 
eessful. 

♦ t i'b© bishop- confessoa *• he bas seen nothing iri church history 
to inciia^ hun to depart fnoii Gregory Nazmnzen's opiniua of 
those asstmbiiesy" wto never wished' to see any more synods oi the 
chergy, 
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and some more of his order, would correct their 
inclinations, a great deal|of good mifi^ht be expect- 
ed from such assemblies ; as mudi as they are 
now cramped by that submission, which a corrupt 
clergy brought upon their innocent successors. 
He will not deny that his copiousness in these 
matters is, in his own opinion, one of the mesnest 
parts of his new work. I will agree with him, 
unless he happens to be more copious in any 
thing else. However, it is not easy to conceive, 
why he should be so copious upon a subject he so 
much despises, unless it were to gratify his talent 
of railing at the clergy, in the number of whom 
he disdams to be reckoned, because he is a bi- 
shop; for it is a style I observed some prelates 
have fallen into of late y^ars, to talk of clergy- 
men, as if* themselves were not of the number. 
You will read in many of their speeches at Dr 
Sacheverers trial, expressions to this or the like 
effect: "My lords, if clergymen be suffered," 
&c. wherein they seem to have reason ; and I am 
pretty confident, that a great majority of the 
clergy were heartily inclined to disown any rela- 
tion they had to the managers in lawn. However, 
it was a confounding argument against presby- 
tery, that those prelates, who are most suspected 
to lean that way, treated their inferior brethren 
with haughtiness, rigour, and contempt; although, 
to say the truth, nothing better could be hoped 
for ; because I believe it may pass for a universal 
rule, that in every diocese governed by bishcups 
of the Whig species, the clergy, (esp^ci^ly the 
poorer sort,) are under double discipline ; and the 
laity left to themselves. The opinion of Sir 
Thomas Moore, which he produces to prove the 
ill consequences, or insignificancy of conyQca-* 
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tiofis, advances no such thing ; but says, "If the 
clergy assembled often, and might act aa other 
assemblies of clergy in Christendom, much good 
might have come; but the misfortune lay in 
their long disuse, and that in his own, and a 
good part of his father's time, they never came 
together, except at the command of the prince."* 
I suppose his lordship thinks there is some ori<^ 
ginal impediment in the study of divinity, or 
secret incapacity in a gown and cassoc without 
lawn, which disqualifies all inferior clergymen^ 
from debating upon subjects of doctrine or discipline 
in the church. It is a famous saying of his, '' that 
he looks upon every layman, to be an honest man^ 
until he is by experience convinced to the con- 
trary ; and on every clergyman, as a knave, until 
he finds him to be an honest man." What opi- 
nion then must we have of a Lower House of 
Convocation;! where, I am confident, he will 
hardly find three persons that ever convinced him 
of their honesty, or will ever be at the pains to 
do it ? Nay, I am afraid they would think such a 
conviction might be no very advantageous bar- 
gain, to gain the character of an honest man with 
lis lordship, and lose it witH the rest of the world. 
In the famous concordate that was made be- 
tween Francis I, of France, and Pope Leo X., the 
bishop tells us, that ^^ the king and pope came to 



* See Sir Thomas Moore's Apology, 1533, p.241. 

f It must not be forgotte^t that, during the reign of Queen 
Anne, the body of the clergy were high-church men ; but the 
bishops, who had chiefly been promoted since the Revolution, 
were Whiggish in politics, and moderate in their sentiments of 
church government. Hence the Upper and Lower Houses of 
Convocation rarely agreed in sentiment on affairs of church or 
9t8te. 
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a bargain, by wbich they divided the libertieis of 
the Gallican church between them' and indeed 
quite enslaved it." He intends in the third part 
of his History, which he is going to publish, '" to 
open this whele matter to the world.." Jn the 
mean time, he mentions some ill consequences to 
the Gallican church from that concordate, whicli 
are worthy to be observed : " The church ctf France 
became a slave ; and this change in their consti-. 
tution put an end not only to national, but even 
to provincial synods in that kingdorti. Thfe as- 
semblies of the clergy there meet now only to 
give subsidies," &c. and he says, ^* our nation 
may see by that proceeding, what it is to deliver 
up the essential liberties of a frjee constitution to 
a court." ' 

■ AH I can gather from this matter is, that our 
King Henry made a better bargain than his con- 
temporary Francis, who divided the liberties ot 
the church between himself and the Pope, while 
the King of 'England seized them all to himseifC' 
But how comes he to number the want of synbdis 
in the Gallican church among the grievances of 
that concordate, and as a mark of their slaver/, 
since he reckons all convocations of the cttrgy 
in England to be useless and dangerous ? Of what 
difference in point of liberty was therfe, bet^v^eeii 
the Gallican church under Francis, and the Eng^ 
lish under Harry ? For the latter was as much a 
papist as the former, unless in the point of obe- 
dience to the see of Rome ; and in every quality 
of a good man, or a good prince, (except persor 
nal courage, wherein both were equal) the French 
monarch had the advantage, by as many degrees 
as is possible for one man to have over another. 
' Henry Vin. had no manner of intention to 
change religion in his kingdom ; he continued to 
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j)ersecutt iiid bum protestants, after he had cast 
off the Pope's supremacy ; and I suppose this sei- 
zure of ecclesiastical: revenues (which Francis 
never jattempted) cannot be reckoned as a mark 
of the church's liberty. By the quotation the 
bishop sets down to show the slavery of the French 
church, hie represents it as a grievance, that 
** bishops are not now elected there as formerly, 
but wholly appointed by the prince ; and that . 
those, made by the court, have been ordinarily 
the chief advancers of schisms, heresies, and op- 
pression$ of the church." He cites another pas-; 
sage from a Greek writer, and plainly insinuates^ 
that it is justly applicable to her majesty's reign : 
** Princes choose such men to that charge (of a. 
bishop) who may be their slaves, and in all things 
obsequious to wnat they prescribe, and may lie 
at their feet, and havie not so much as a thought 
contrary to their commands." 

These are very singular passages for his lord- 
ship to set down, in order to show the dismal 
consequences of the French, concordate, by the 
slavery. of the Galilean church, compared with 
the freedom of ours. I shall not enter into a long 
dispute, whether it were better for religion, that 
bishops should be chosen by the clergy, or peo- 
ple, or both together : I believe our author would 
give his vote for the second, (which however 
would not have been of much advantage to him- 
self^ and some others that I could name,) but J 
ask. Whether bishops are any more elected in 
England than in France? And the want of synods 
are, in his own opinion, rather a blessing than a 
grievance, unless he will affirm that more good 
can be expected from a popish synod, than an 
English convocation. .Did the French clergy 
ever receive a greater blow to their liberties, than 
VOL, IV. y 
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tiie submnsion made to Ht&ty the Bights ; ot do 

greataone, a»the seizure m tbfeir lands ?^ The 
reformation owed nothing to the good imtentCMi^ 
of King Heniy : he^ was only an instntment of 
it (as the logicians speak) by aecident ; nor doeft 
he appear^ tnroughout his whole mgn, to harre 
had any othet views than those of gratifying hi^ 
in^satiable love of power, criielty, oppresisijM^ and 
• other irregular appetites. But this kingdom, m- 
well as many other parts of Europe, w«ks, ^t that 
time, generally weary of the con^uptiotts and 
impositions of the Boman court and ehnrch;. 
and disposed to receive tho9e doctrines whi^h^ 
Luther and hi|^ followers had iiniversa% spreacf. 
Cranmer the archbishop, Cromwelt, and others of 
the court, did secretly embrace the Reifermad^on^; 
and the king's abrogatiilg the pope's supreKttacy, 
made the people in general ran into^ the newr doe- 
trine with greater freedtom, becauise they hoped 
to-be supported in it by the authority and exam- 
ple of tMir prince ; who disappointed them sa 
hap, that he made no other step than rejectim^ 
the pope's supremacy, as a clog npon his own 
power and passions ; but retained every corrup- 
tioit bei^des, and became a cruel persecutor, as 
weHj of those who deiiiedf his own supremacy^ a» 
of aft others who prolfessed any protestant doc- 
trine. Neither has any thing disgusted me more 
in reading the histories of those times, than to 
see one of the worst princes of any age or comi- 
try, celebrated as an instrument in that glorious 
work of the Reformation.* 
The bishop^ having gone over all the matters 
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* It il, liowev€P, ^obvious, that, in SwiftV opinion , Henry's worst 
fault wa9» bii dcspcaluig the dyurch loiub. 



ttt^tfT(^r\y fall within his intrdduetion, pto^ 
cet^ to expostulate with several sott^ of people: 
tint, with Protestants who are no Christians, stich 
as atheists, deists, freethinkers^, sind the like etie-^ 
iOied W Chfistiatiity : btt thes^ he treats with 
the tenderness of a friend, bec^nse they are all 
Af thett of sound Whig principles in ch^ireh and 
fttnte. However, to do him justice, he lightly 
touches some old topics for the truth of the Gos* 
pe! : and concludes, by " wishing that the free- 
thinkers would ce^sider well, if (AngUce, whe- 
ther) they think it possible to bring a nation to 
be without any religion at all ; and what the con* 
sequenees of that may prove ;" and in case they 
allow the negative, he gives it clearly for Chris- 
tianity. 

Secondly, he applies himself (if I take hi^ mean- 
ing right) to Christian' papists, " who have a 
taste OT liberty ;" and desires them to " compare 
the abiiurdity of their own religion, with the Rea- 
sonableness of the reformed :" against which, as 
good luck would have it, I have nothing to ob- 
ject. 

Thirdly, he is somewhat rough agaitifsf his own 
f>arty, " who, having tasted the sweets of pro- 
testanf liberty, can look back so tamely on popery 
coming 6n them ;" it looks as if they were be- 
witched, or that the devil were in them, to be 
so negligent. " It is not enough that they re- 
solve not to turn papists themselves ; they ought 
to awaken all about them, even the most igno- 
rant and stupid, to apprehend their danger, ai^d 
to exert themselves with their utmost industry to 
guard against it, and to resist it. If, after all 
their endeavours to prevent it, the corruption of 
the age, and the art and power of our enemies, 
prove too hard for us ; then, and not until then, 
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we must submit to the will of God, and be si- 
lent ; and prepare ourselves for all the extremity 
of suffering and of misery,'* with a great deal 
more of the same strain. 

With due submission to the profound sagacity 
of this prelate, who can smell popery at five hun-: 
dred miles distance, better than fanaticism just 
under his nose, I take leave to tell him, that thisi 
reproof to his friends for •want of zeal, and cla- 
mour against popery, slavery, and the pretender, 
is what they have not deserved. Are the pamph- 
lets and papers daily published by the sublime 
authors of nis party, full of any tning else ? Are 
not the queen, the ministers, the majority of 
lords and commons, loudly taxed in print, with 
this charge against them at full length ? Is it not 
the perpetual echo of every Whig coffee-house 
and club ? Have they not quartered popery and 
the pretender upon the peace and treaty of com- 
merce; upon the possessing, and quieting, and 
keeping, and demolishing of Dunkirk? Have 
they not clamoured, because the pretender con- 
tinued in France, and because he left it? Have 
they not reported that the town swarmed with 
many thousand papists ; when, upon search, there 
were never foimd so few of that religion in it be- 
fore ? If a clergyman preaches obedience to the 
higher powers, is he not immediately traduced 
as a papist ? Can mortal man do more ? To deal 
plainly, my lord, your friends are not strong 
enough yet to make an insurrection, and it is un- 
reasonable to expect one from them, until their 
neighbours be ready. 

My lord, I have a little seriousness at heart up- 
on this point, where your lordship affects to show^ 
so much. When you can prove, that one single 
word has ever dropped from any minister of statc^ 
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in public or private, in favour of the pretender, 
or his cause ; when you can make it appear that 
in the course of this administration, since the 
queen thought fit to change her servants, there 
has one step been made toward weakening the 
Hanover title, or giving the least countenance to 
any other whatsoever ; then, and not until then, 
go dry your chaiF aiid stubble, give fire to the 
zeal of your faction, and reproach them with luke- 
warmness. 

Fourthly, the bishop applies himself to the To- 
ries in general ; taking it for granted, after his 
charitable manner, that they are all ready pre- 
pared to introduce popery. He puts an excuse 
into their mouths, by which they would endea- 
vour to justify their change of religion : " Popery 
is not what it was before the Reformation : things 
are now much mended, and farther corrections 
nlight be expected, if we would enter into a trea- 
ty with them : in particular, they see the error 
of proceeding severely with heretics; so that 
there is no reason to apprehend the returns of 
such crilelties, as were practised an age and a 
half ago." 

This, he assures us, is a plea offered by the To- 
ries in defence of themselves, for going about at 
this juncture to establish the popish religion 
among us : What argument does he bring to prove 
the fact itself ? 

Qmbus indifiisy quo teste, probavit ? 
Nil korum : verbosa et grandU epistola venit* 

Nothing but this tedious Ihtroduction, wherein 
he supposes it all along as a thing granted. That 
there might be a perfect union in thie whole Chris- 
tian church, is a blessing which every good man 
yishes, but ho reasonable man can li(ope. That 
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places, given tip some of thQir aup^rstitious fop- 
peries, partieuliiriy conceroing legf^jads, j/elic^, 
and thjj like, is wiiat ?u>bpdy denies. But the 
material points in diiferenc^ \}fitwwn v» ^d 
theni, are universally retained gnd a$f ert^, in 
all their controversial writings. And if his lord- 
ship really thinks that every mm whp diners 
from him, under the name of a Tory, in soipe 
church and state opinions, is ready to helievff 
transubstanti^tion, purgatory, th$ infallibility of 
pope or c0uncil9; tp worship saints w^singphi 
and the like ; I can only pray God tp ^nlignteu 
bis understanding, or graft in his heart tbo first 
principles of charity ; a virtue which 60|i)e peo* 

Ele ought not by any m^ws wholly to r^nounc^, 
ecause it covers a multitude of sius- 
Fifthly, the bishop applies himself tP his own 
party in both Houses of Parliament, whom he ex- 
horts to ^^ guard their religion and liberty against 
all danger, at what distance soever it may apn 
pear. If they are absent ^nd remiss ou critical 
occasions ;" that is to say, if they do iiot attend 
xylose next sessions, to vote upon all occasion; 
whatever^ against the proceedings of the queen 
and her ministry, " or if any views of advantage 
to themselves prevail on them :" in other word^ 
if any of them vote for the bill of cominerce, in 
hopes of a place or a pension, a title, or a garter; 
" God may work a deliverance for us another 
way," (that is to say, by inviting the Dutch) 
" but they and their families," i. e. those who 
are negligent or revolters, ^^ shall perish;" by 
which is meant they shall be hanged, as well a9 
the present ministry and their abettors, as soon 
as we recover our power ; -^ because .they let iu 
idolatry, superstition, and tyranny r because they 
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skxod ^y and stiiBere4 the pe^e to be tnade^ 
the bill Qf commerce to pasus, and Dunkirk to lie 
undemolished longer thaQ we ei^pected, without 
raising a rebellion. 

His last application is to the Tory clergy, a 
parcel of ^' blind, ignorant, dumb, $leeping^ 
greedy, drunken dogs^"* A pretty artful epis- 
qopal method is this, of calling his brethren as 
maay injurious names as he pleases* It \s but 
qapting 9^ te^ict of Scripture, where the characters 



*The Bishop's apostrophe is roiilly extremely vic^ent* 
^* But, in the last place. Those who are appointed to be the 
watchmen, who ought to give warning, and to lift up their voice 
as a trumpet, when they see those wolves ready to break in and 
devour the flod^, have the heaviest account of all others to make, 
if they nc^ect thrir duty { much more if they betray their trust. 
If they are so set on some smaller matters, and are so sharpened 
upon that account, that they will not see their danger, nor 
awaken others to see it, and to fiy from it ; the guilt of those 
souls who have perished by their means, God will require at their 
hands. If they, in the view of any ad?antage to themselves, are 
silent when they ought to cry out day and night, they will fall 
under the character ffiven by the prophet, of tne watchmen in his 
time : * They are blind, they are ail dumb dogs, they cannot 
bark, sleeping, lying down, loving to slumbers Yea, they are 
greedy dogii, which can neyeir have enough. And they are sbep* 
herds that cannot understand ; they all look to their own way, 
every one for his gain from his quarter; that say, come, I will 
fetch wine, and we will fill ourselves with strong drink ; to-mor- 
row shall be as this day, and much more abundant/ 

** This is a lively description of such pastors as will not so 
much as study controversies, and that will not know the depth 
of Satan ; that put the evil day far off, and, as the men in the days 
of Noah 6r Lot, live on at their ease, satisfying themselves in run- 
ning round a circle of dry and dead performances ) that do nei- 
ther awaken themselves, nor others. When the day of trial 
comes. What will they say? To whom will they fly for help? 
Their spirits will either sink within them, or they will swim with 
the tide. The cry will be, the Church, the Church, even when 
all is ruin and desolation/'-^£«mff « Historic of the Reformationt 
III. p. xxii. 
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of evil men are described, and the thing is dbne t 
and at the same time the appearances of piety 
and devotion preserved. I woulrf engage, with 
the help of a good Concordance, and the liberty 
of perverting noly writ, to find out as many in- 
jurious appellations, as the Englishman throws 
out in any of his politic papers, and apply them 
to those persons " who call good evil, and evil 
good ;" to those who cry without cause, " Every 
man to his tent, O Israel ! and to those whj3 
curse the queen in their hearts !" 

These decent words, he tells us, make up a 
" lively description of such pastors as will not 
study controversy, nor know the depths oiP Sa- 
tan." He means, I suppose, the controversy be- 
tween us and the papists ; for, as to the free- 
thinkers and dissenters of 'every denomination, 
they are some of the best friends to the cause. 
Now I have been told, there is a body of that 
kind of controversy published by the London dir 
vines, which is not to be matched in the world. 
I believe likewise, there is a good number of the 
clergy at present thoroughly versed in that study ; 
iafter which, I cannot but give my judgment^ 
that it would be a very idle thing for pastors in 
general to busy themselves much in disputes 
against popery ; it being a dry heavy employr 
ment of the mind at best, especially when (God 
be thanked) there is so little occasion for it, in 
the generality of parishes throughout the king- 
dom, and must be daily less and less, by the just 
severity of the laws, and the utter aversion of 
our people from that idolatrous superstition. 

If I might be so bold as to name thos6 who 
haye the honour to be of his lordship's party, I 
would venture to tell him, that pastors have much 
more occasion to study controversies against, thcj 
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several classes of freethinkers and dissenters : the 
former (I beg his lordship's pardon for saying so) 
being a little worse than papists, and both of 
them more dangerous at present to our constitu- 
tion both in church and state. Not that I think 
presbytery so corrupt a system of Christian reli- 
gion as popery ; I believe it is not above one 
third as bad : but I think the presbyterians, and 
their clans of other fanatics, or freethinkers and 
atheists that dangle after them, are as well in- 
clined to pull down the present establishment of 
monarchy and religion, as any set of papists iti 
Christendom ; and therefore, that our ckipger, as 
things now stand, is infinitely greater from our 
protestant enemies ; because they are much more 
able to ruin us, and full as willing. There is no 
doubt but. that presbytery, and a commonwealth, 
are less formidable evils than popery, slavery, 
and the pretender ; for, if the fanatics were in 
power, I should be in more apprehension of be- 
ing starved, than burned. But, there are proba.- 
bly in England forty dissenters of all kinds, in^ 
eluding their brethren the freethinkers, for one 
papist; and, allowing one papist to be as terrible 
as three dissenters, it will appear by arithmetic^ 
that we are thirteen times and one third, more in 
danger of being ruined by the latter, than the 
former. 

The other qualification necessary for all pastors^ 
if they will not be " blind, ignorant, greedy, 
drunken dogs,"&c. is " to know the depths of Sa-* 
tan.'' This is harder than the former ; that a poor 
gentleman ought not to be parson, vicar, or cu- 
rate of a parish, except he be cunninger than the 
devil, I am afraid it will be difficult to remedy 
this defect, for one manifest reason, because who^ 
€ver had only half the cunning of the devil, would 
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never take up with a vicarage of ten pounds a^ 
year, " to live on at his eajse," as my lord expresses 
It ; but seek out for some better livelihood. His 
lordship \% of a nation very much distinguished 
for that quality of cunnings (although they have 
a great many better,) and I think he was never 
ai^cused for wanting his share. However, upon a 
trial of skill, I would venture to lay six tp fqur 
on the devils side, who must be aUow^4 to be at 
least the older practitioner. Telling truth shames 
liim, and resistance makes him fly ; but to attempt 
outwitting him, is to fight him at his own wea-^ 
pon, and consequently no cunning at all. Another 
thing I would observe, is, that a man may be '^ in 
the depths of Satan/' without knowing them all \ 
and such a man may be so far in Satan's depths^ 
as to be out of his own. One of the depths of Sa- 
tan is, to counterfeit an angel of light. Another, 
J believe, is, to stir up the people against their 
governors by false suggestions of danger. A third 
is, to be a prompter to false brethren, and to send 
wplves about in sheeps clothing. Sometimes hq 
sends Jesuits about England in the habit and cant 
of fanatics ; at other times, he has fanatic mis- 
sionaries in the habits of • I shall mention 

but one more of Satan's depths ; for I confess J 
know not the hundredth part of them ; and that 
is, to employ his emissaries in crying out against 
remote imaginary dangers, by which we may be 
taken off from defendmg oursfelves against those 
which are really just at our elbows. 

But his lordship draws toward a conclusion, 
and bids us " look about, tp consider the danger 
we are in before it is too late ;" for he assures us, 
we are already *^ going into some of the worst 
parts of popery ;" like the man who was so much 
»n haste for his new coat, that he put it on, thf 

13 
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wrong side out. " Auricular confesi^ioij, priestly 
absplution, and the sacrifice of the mass," have 
ipade great progress in England, and nobody has 
observed it : several other " popish pointi are 
carried higher with us, than by the priests them* 
selves :" and somebody, it seems, had the ^* impu- 
dence to propose a union with the Gallican 
church." * I have indeed heard, that Mr Lesley f 
published a discourse to that purpose, wbicn I 
Jiave never seen ; nor do I perceive the evil in 
proposing a union between any two churches in 
Christendom. Without doubt, Mr Lesley is most 
unhappily misled in his politics ; but if he be the 
author of the late tract against popery, J he has 
given the world such a proof of his soundness in 
religion,, as many a bishop ought to be proud of. 
I never saw the gentleman in my life : I know he 
is the son of a great and excellent prelate, who^ 



* Swift here disowns a charge loudly urged by the Whigs of the 
time against the high churchmen. There were, however, strong 
symptQQEis pf 9t nearer appjK)9cb on ihefr part to the church of 
Rome. Hickes, the head of the Jacobite writers, had insinuated, 
that there was a proper sacrifice in the eucharist ; Brett had pub* 
11 shed a sermon on the doctrine of priestly absolution as essential 
to salvation ; l^odwell had written against lay-baptism, and his 
ijoctrine at once excluded all the dissenters, (whose teachers are 
held as lay-inen) from the pale ^f Christianity ; and, upon the 
whole, there was a general disposition among the clergy to censure, 
if not the Reformation itself, at least the mode in which it was 
carried on. 

t Charles )>sley, tho celebrated nonjuror, the second son of 
Pr John Lesley, bishop of Clogher in Ireland. He published # 
Jacobite paper, called tbe Rehearsal, and was a strenuous assertqr 
of divine right ; but he was also so steady a protestant, that he 
went to Bar-le-Duc to convert the Chevalier de St George from 
the errors of Rome. 

t The Case stated between the Chqrcb of Rome and the Churcli 
of England, 1713. 
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upon several accounts, was one of the most ex- 
traordinary men of his age. Mr Lesley has writ- 
ten many useful discourses upon several subjects, 
and has so well deserved of the Christian religion, 
and the church of England in particular, that, to 
accuse him of " impudence for proposing a union*' 
in two very different faiths, is a style which 1 
hope few will imitate. I detest Mr Lesley's po- 
litical principles, as much as his lordship can do 
for his heart ; but I verily believe he acts from ^ 
mistaken conscience, and therefore I distinguish 
between the principles and the person. However, 
it is some mortification to me, when ■ I see an 
avowed nonjuror contribute mote - to the con- 
founding of popery, than cotlld ever be dbne by 
a hundred thousand such introductions as this. 

His lordship ends with discovering a small ray 
of comfort. " God be thanked, there are mstny 
among us that stand upon the watch-tower, and 
that give faithful warning; that stand in the 
breach, and make themselves a wall for their 
church and country ; that cry to God day and 
night, and lie in the dust mourning before him, 
to avert those judgments that seem to hasten to- 
ward us. They search into the mystery of iniqui- 
ty that is working among us, and acquaint them- 
selves with that mass of corruption that is in po- 
pery.** He pray^, " that the number of these may 
increase, and that he may be of that number, 
ready either to die in peace, or to seal that doc- 
trine he has been preaching above fifty years; 
with his blood." This being his last paragraph, I 
jiave made bold to traijscribe the most important 
parts of it. His desi^ is to end, after the manner 
of orators, with leaymg the strongest impression 
possible upon the minds of his hearersi. A great 
breach is made j "the mysterv of popish miquitjr 
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is working among us; may God avert those 
judgments that are hastening toward us ! J, am 
an old man, a preacher above fifty years, and I 
BOW expect, and am ready to die a martyr, for the 
doctrines I have preached." ^ What an amiable 
idea does he here leave upon our minds, of her 
majesty and her government ! He has been po,- 
ring so long upon Fox's book of martyrs, that he 
imagines himself living in the reign of queen 
Mary, and is resolved to set up for a knight-er- 
rant against popery. Upon the supposition of his 
being in earnest, (which I am sure he is not,), it 
would require but a very little more heat of ima- 
gination, to make a history of such a knight's ad- 
ventures. What would he say to behold the fireis 
kindled in Smithfield, and all over the town, on 
the seventeenth of November ; to behold the pope 
borne in triumph on the shoulders of the people, 
with a cardinal on the one side, and the prete^del: 
on the other ? he would jiever believe it w;as 
queen Elizabeth's day, but that of her persecuting 
sister : in short, how easily might a windmill be 
taken for the whore of Babylon, and a puppet- 
show for a popish procession ? 

But enthusiasm is none of his lordship's facul- 
ty. I am inclined to believe, he might be melan- 
choly enough when he writ this Introduction. Th^ 
despair, at his age, of seeing a faction restored, to 
which he has sacrificed so great a part pf his life ; 
the little success he can hope for, in case he 
should resume those high-church principles, in 
defence of which he first employed his pen ; no 
visible expectation of removing to Farnham or 
Lambeth ; and, lastly, the misfortune of being 
halted by every one, who either wears the habit^ 
or values the profession of ^ clergyman ; — no won- 
der such a spirit, in such ^ situation, is provoked 
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beydtid the regards of triitiii deccfncy, rdigion, or 
ilelf-ionviction. To do hitti Justrce, he ieetns to fekve 
nothing elde left, but to ciy out, halters, gibbets, 
faggots, inquisition, popery, slavery, and thie prrt- 
tender. But, in the me^ tiihe, he little considersr 
what d world of mischief be doeiy to his cause. It 
is very convenient for the present designs of that 
faction, to spread the opinion of our immt^cfiate 
danger from popery and the pretender. His dsree- 
tors therefore ought, in iii^ huihbfe opinion, to 
have employed his^ lordship in publiiJhing a boofi, 
wherein he should have amrmed, by the most so- 
lemn asseverations, that all things were safe and 
well ; for the world has contracted so irftrong a 
habit of believing him backward, that I am con- 
fident nine parts in ten of those who have read ot 
heard of his Introduction, have slept in greater se- 
curity ever since. It is like the melancholy tone 
of a watchman at midnight, who thumps with his 

Eole as if some thief were breaking in ; but yott 
now by the noise that the door is fast. 
However, he " thanks God there ate many 
among us who staixd in the breach :'* I believe 
they may ; it is a breach of their dwh making; 
and they design to come forward, antf storm and 
plunder, if they be not driven back. ^* They make 
^ themselves a wall for their church and country." 
A south wall, I suppose, for all the best frmf of 
the church and country to be nailed on. Let us 
examine this metaphor. The waH of our church 
and coimtry, is built of those who love the consti- 
tution iai both : our domestic enemies undermine 
some parts of the wair^ and place themi^Ives iA 
the breach, and then they cry, '^ We are the wall !" 
We do not like such patchwork ; they build with 
juntempered mortar ; nor can they ever cement 
with us^ till they get better materials, aiitf bfetter 
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iir<>rkmeii. God keep us froth hd^ng 6nt bred^ches 
iMde up with such rubbish ! " They stand upon 
the watch-tower!'* they are indeed pragmatical 
enough to do so ; but who assigned them that 
post, to give us false intelligence, to alarm us 
Wifth false dangers, and send us to dfefend one 
gate, while their accomplices are breaking in at 
aii!Other ? " They cry to God day and tiight to 
alvert the judgment of popery, which seems to 
Imsten toward us." Then 1 affirm, they are hypo- 
crites by day, and filthy dreamers by night : when 
they cry unto him, he will not hear them ; for 
they cry against the plainest dictates of their 
own conscience, reason, and belief. 

But, lastly, " they lie in the dust, mourning be- 
fore hjiw." Hang me, if I believe that, unless it 
be figuratively spoken. But suppose it to be true, 
why do " they lie in the dust ?" Because they 
love t& raise it. For what do "they mourn r' 
Why, for power, wealth, and places. There, let 
the enemies of the queen, and monarchy, and the 
church, lie and mourn, an<I lick the dust, Hke ser- 
pents, till they are truly sensible of their ingrati- 
tMde, falsehood, disobedience^ slander, blasphemy, 
sedition, and every evil work. 

I cannot find in my heart to conclude, without 
offering his- lordship a little humble advice, upon 
s^me certain points. 

First, 1 Would advise him, if it be not too late 
in his life, to endeavour a little at mending his 
s*yle, which is mighty defective in the circum- 
stancesf of grammar, propriety, politeness, and 
smoothness** I fancied at first it might be ow- 



* In Swift's notes on Burnet's History of his Own Times^ he 
points oat many instances of the deficiency here stated; 
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ing to the prevalence of his passion; as people- 
sputter out nonsense for haste,, when they are in 
a rage. And, indeed, I believe this, piece before 
me has received some additional imperfections 
from that occasion. But whoever hag heard his 
sermons, or read his other tracts, will find hitiw 
very unhappy in the choice and disposition of his 
words, and, for want of variety, repeating them, 
especially the particles, in a manner very grating 
to an English ear. But 1 confine myself to this 
Introduction, as his last work, where, endeavour- 
ing at rhetorical flowers, he gives us only bunches 
of thistles : of which I could present the reader^ 
with a plentiful crop ; but I refer him to every 
page and line of the pamphlet itself. 

Secondly, I would most humbly advise his lord- 
ship to examine a little into the nature of truth, 
and sometimes to hear what she says. I shall pro- 
duce two instances among a hundred. When he 
asserts, that we are " now in more danger of po- 
pery, than toward the end of king Charles the se- 
cond's reign ;" and gives the broadest hints, that 
the queen, the ministry, the parliament, and the 
clergy, are just going to introduce it ; 1 desire to 
know, whether he really thinks truth is of his 
side, or whether he be not sure she is against 
him? If the latter, then truth and he will be 
found in two different stories ; and which are we 
to believe ? Again, when he gravely advises the 
Tories not to " light the fires in Smithfield," and 
goes on in twenty places, already quoted, as if 
the bargain was made for popery and slavery to 
enter ; I ask again, whether he has rightly consi- 
dered the nature of truth ? I desire to put a paral- 
lel case. Suppose his lordship should take it in- 
to his fancy to write and publish a letter to any 
gentleman, of no infamous character for his reli- 

8 
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^Ibii OP mdr^fe ; ittd there advise hitn, with great 
earnestness, not to rob or fire churches, ravish his' 
dfeittg:h*ei-, or murder his father ; show him the sin 
mM the-^^ger of these enortntties; that, if he 
ffekttfered' himself he could escape in disguise, or 
btibii Ki^ jury, he was grievously misftaken ; that 
he'mlikt/m df prdbabinty, forreit his goids and 
chttt&ii^/Sie 2Ji ignominioiis death, and be cursed 
bj^pt^isteHty ;--wb\ild not such a. gentleman justly 
think ^jimself highly injured, althbugh his lord- 
ship did not^ affirm, that the said gentleman had 
piefclodk'ii of combustibles ready ; mat he had at- 
tem^ed' hfe ddUj^htter,- and drawn his sword* 
against ^ his father m order to stab him? whereas, 
ift thdL'dthcfr cai^e, fhii writer affirms over and over,, 
that all attempts for introducing popery and sla- 
vei-ykttf iili'eady made, the whole business con-f 
cittedj'afed thali little less, than a miracle can pre^r 
vtiit OUT ruii^. 

Thitdly, I couH heartily wish his lordship would 
libt itridtei^take to charge the opinions of one or 
twi), and those probably nonjurors, upon the whole 
bddf oif the nation tnat differs from him. Mr 
Ijesitf^irnt a "proposal for a union with the Gal- 
lican- chtrrdh :" somebody else has " carried the 
necessity of priesthdbfl, in the point of baptism,, 
farther tha^' popery :" a third has "^ asserted the 
independeiicy of the church on the state, and iii 
many, things arraigned the supremacy of the 
crown ;'' then he speaks in a dubious insinuating 
W*ay; ai^* if' some oth^r'popisH tenets, had been al^ 
ready advantfed : and at last concludes in this af- 
fected strain of despondency; " what will all 
these things end in ? and on what design are they 
driven ? alas, it is too visible ! it is as clear as the 
sun, that these authors are enc'ouraged by the mi- 

VOL. XV. z 
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nistry, with a design to bring in popery ; and in 
popery all these things will end. 

I never was so uncharitable as to believe, that 
the whole party, of which his lordship professes 
himself a member, had a real formed design of 
establishing atheism among us. The reason why 
the Whigs have taken the atheists, or freethink- 
ers, into their body, is, because they wholly agree 
in their political scheme, an4 differ very little in 
church power and discipline. ; However, I could 
turn the argument against his lordship with very 
great advantage, by quoting passages from fifty 
pamphlets, wholly made up of whiggism and athe- 
ism, and then conclude, " what will all these 
things end in ? and on what design are they dri- 
ven f alas, it is too visible !" 

Lastly, I would beg his lordship not tp be so 
exceedingly outrageous upon the memory of the 
dead ; because it is highly probable, that in a very 
short time he will be one of the number. He has, 
in plain words, given Mr Wharton the character 
of a most malicious, revengeful, treacherous, ly- 
ing, mercenary villain. To which I shall only say, 
that the direct reverse of this amiable description, 
is what appears from the works of that most learn- 
ed divine, and from the accounts given me by 
those who knq whim much better than the bishop 
seems to have done. I meddle not with the moral 

{>art of his treatment. God Almighty forgive his 
ordship this manner pf revenging himself! and 
then there will be but little consequence from an 
accusation which the dead cannot feel^ and which 
none of the living will believe. 
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the Guardian, took fire at the undaunted and reiterated solicita- 
tions of Monueur Tugghe ; and, in No. 138, priuted an animated 
reply to his memorial, in a letter to Nestor Ironsidei signed Eng- 
ItSQ Tory. In this letter he desires Mr Ironside to inform Mon- 
sieur Tugghe, 

*' That the British nation expect the immediate demolition 
of it. 

'* That the very common people know, that vithin three * 
months after the ngning of the peace, the works toward the sea 
were to be demolished, and within three months after it, the 
works toward the land. 

" That the said peace was signed tbci last of March, O. S. 

" That the parliament has been told from the queen, that the 
equivalent for it is in the hands of the French king. 

" That the Sieur Tngghe has the impudence to ask the queen 
to remit the most material part of the articles of peace betwixt 
Iter majesty and his master, 

" That uie British nation receired more damage in thdr trade 
from the port of Ddnkirk, than from almost all the ports of 
France, either in the Ocean, or the Mediterranean." 



■ A mbtsks fbr " two" monlh); 
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The letter procecdi, in the mae ftnthoritative and earnest strain, 

to set forth the dauKen of delay in tbii matter; and itts bo less than 

thrice reiterated, that " the British nation expect the immediate 

demulition of Dunkirk." The Examiner, and other Tory writers, 

thundered against the mode of expression adopted by the Guar 

diani M insulting to the queen, and omouiiung to hiUe less than 

treason. Steele, who was just returned one of the members for 

the borough of Stockbridge, in Dorsetshire, for the new parlia- 

to meet, reprinted the letter, in a pamphlet, 

lortance gf Dunkirk considered, in a defence 

a Letter to the Bailiff of Stock bridge." 

cient friendship for Steele had long given way 

ly, and who, perhaps, beheld with no favour* 

itiun as a member of the legislature, took an 

ible any pride he might derive from bis seat in 

following violent attack upon his person, as 

as, with great difficulty, recovered by the exer- 

s, who advertised for it without efiect for some 

time. It was written after Swift's return from Ireland in 1713, 

and seems to have bfen pubLsbedjust.befOre the sitting of pariU* 

inent in that year. 
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Mr Steele, in his " Letter of the Bailiff of 
Stockbridge," has given us leave '* to treat him as 
we think fit^ as he is our brother scribbler ; but 
not to attack him as an honest man," p. 40. That 
is to say, he allows us to be his critics, but not 
his answerers ; and he is altogether in the right, 
for there is in his letter much to be criticised, and 
little to be answered. The situation aiid impor- 
tance of Dunkirk are prettv well known, Mons. 
Tugffhe's memorial, published and handed about 
by the Wbigs,* is allowed to be a very trifling 
paper; and, as to the immediate demolishment 
of that town, Mr Steele pretends to offer no other 
argument but the expectations of the people, 
which is a figurative speech, naming the tenth 

fart for the vvnole ; as Bradshaw told king Charles 
., that the people of England expected justice 
against him. I have therefore entered very little 
into the subject he pretends to treat ; but have 
considered his pamphlet partly as a 'critic, and 
partly as a commentator; which, I think, is " to 
treat him only as my brother scribbler,'' according 
to the permission he has graciously allowed pie* 



• Toland, the deist, in a tract, en title^i " Dunkirk, or Dover,'* 
retorted this charge ; alleging, that Tugghe's memorial was print* 
ed and hawked through the streets by express authority of an 
s0BDt of the minUteFB. 
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TO 



THB WOR6HIPFUI. 

« 

MB, JOHN SNOW, 

I 

BAILIFF OF STOCKBRIDGE. 
SlE, 

I HAVE just been reading a twelvepenny pamph- 
let about Dunkirk, addressed to your worsnip 
from one of your intended representatives, ; and i 
find several passages in it which want explanar 
tion, especially to you in the country : for we in 
town have a way of talking and writing, which is 
very little understood beyond the bills of morta- 
lity. I have therefore made bold t6 send you 
here a second letter, by way of comrnent upon 
the former. 

In order to this, " You, Mr Bailiff, and at the 
same time the whole borough,"/ may please to 
take notice, that London writers often put titles 
to their papers and pamphlets, which have little 
6f no reference to tihe main design of the work ; 
so, for instance, you will observe in rieading, that 
the letter called, *• The Importance of Dimkirk," 
is wholly taken ufi.in showing you the import- 
?ince pf Mr Steele ; wherein it was indeed re^pn- 
able yo.u^boroUgh should be mfbrn]ied;,^.w^ 
C^Qsen Ijim.to repre;ie;Bt $hero..^ :. j i/y 

I would therefore place the imfMi^vtaaioe of this 
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feutl0ni3.n befojre you in a clearer light than he 
as given hxm&elf the trouble to do, without 
running into his early history^ because I owe him 
no mahce. . 

Mr Steele is author bf two tolerable plays, * or 
at least of the greatest part of them ; which, add- 
ed to. the company he Kept, ,and to the continual 
conversation and friendshin of Mr Addison, has 
;iven him the character or a wit. To take the 
leight of his learning, you are to suppose a lad 
just fit for the university, and sent early from 
thence into the wide world, where he. followed 
every way of life that might least improve, or 
preserve the rudiments he had goL f He has. no 
invention, nor is master of a tolerably style; his 
chief talent is humour, which he sometimes dis- 
covers both in writing and discourse ; for, after 
the first bottle, he is no disagreeable companion. 
I never knew him taxed with- ill nature, which 
has made me wonder how ingratitude came to be 
ixis prevailing vice ; and I am apt to think it pro 
ceeas more l&om some unaccountable sort of in- 
stinct, than premeditation. Being the most im- 
prudent man alive, he never follows the advice of 
his friends, but is wholly at the mercy of fools or 
knaves, or hurried away by his own caprice ; by 
which he ha^ committed morjC absurdities in eco- 
nomy, friendship, love, duty, good manners, po- 
litics, religion^ and writing, than ever fell to one 
roan's share. He was appointed gazetteer by Mr 
Harley, (Jih^n' secTCtSLvy of state) at th§ reconi- 



* He had already written three — the Funeral, the Tendct Hus- 
bftDdj aod |;he L^Uijg Lpvej:, . , , , ' 

t Steele was educa^dat ih^ Ci^J-t^-Hou^e ; bU^, Instead of 
going to the tJnJ yer^itv^ he eQteiiB4. ^f s^ private geptkoufn ia the 
Horse*guardSy from which rank he was raised tq I^d1| fnaigiiy:ai|d 
secretary to Lord Cutis, 
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mendation of Mr Mayii waring, with a salary of 
three hundred pounds ; was a commissioner of 
stamped paper, of equal profit ; and had a pen* 
sion of a nundred pounds per annun^ as a^servant ^ 
to the late prince George. 

This gentleman, whom I have now described 
to you, began, between four and five years ago, to 
publish a paper thrice a-week, called the Tatler. 
It came out under the borrowed name of Isaac 
BickerstafF, and, by contribution of his ingenious 
friends, grew to have a great reputation, and was 
equally esteemed by both parties, because it 
meddled- with neither. But, some time after Sa- 
chevereFs trial, when things began to change 
their aspect, Mr Steele, whether by the command 
of his superiors, his own inconstancy, or the ab- 
sence of his assistants, would needs corrupt his 
paper with politics ; published one or tvvo most 
virulent libels, and chose for his subject even that 
individual, Mr Harley, who had made him gazet- 
teer. f But, his finger and thumb not proving strong 
enough to stop the general torrent, there was a 
universal change made in the ministry ; and the 
two new secretaries, not thinking it decent to 
employ a man in their office wjio. had acted so in- 
fisimous a part, Mr Steele, to avoid beipg discard- 
ed, thought fit to resign his place of gazetteer. 
Upon which occasion, I cannot forbear relating a 
passage " to you, Mr Bailifi^, and the rest of the 
borough," which discovers a very peculiar turn of 
thought in this gentleman you have chosen to 



* Gentleman Usher. 

i The paper which gave most o^ence, was that in which a. pa- 
rallel is drawn between the affairs of the stage and of the kingdom* 
It is supposed to have been written hj Maynwaringi and is No* 
193 of the Tatlen 
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represent you. When Mr Maynwaring * recom- 
mended him to the employment of gazetteer, Mr 
Harley, out of an inclination td encourage men of 
parts, raised that office from fifty pounds to three 
hundred pounds a-year. Mr Steele, according to 
form, came to give his new patron thanks ; but 
the secretary, who would rather confer a hundred 
favours than receive acknowledgments fo^ one, 
said to him, in a most obliging manner, *^ Pray, 
sir, do not thank me ; but thank Mr Maynwa- 
ring." Soon after Mr Stieele's quitting that em- 
ployment, he complained to a gentleman in office 
of the hardship put upon him in being forced to 
quit his place ; that he knew Mr Harley was the 
cause ; that he never had done Mr Harley any 
injury, nor received any obligation from him. 
The gentleman, amazed at this discourse, put him 
in mmd of those libels published in his Tatlers. 
Mr Steele said, he was only the publisher, for 
they had been sent him by other hands. The 
gentleman thinking this a very monstrous kind 
of excuse, and not allowing it, Mr Steele then 
said, " Well, I have libelled him, and he has turn- 
ed me out; and so we are equal.'' But neither 
would this be granted ; and he was asked, whether 
the place of gazetteer were not an obligation? 
" No," said he, " not from Mr Harley ; for, when 
I went to thank him, he forbade me, and said, I 
must only thank Mr Maynwaring." 



* Arthur Maynwaring, a man of taste and letters at this period* 
His original principles were violently Jacobitical ; but, becoming 
a commissioner of the customs, and auditor of the imposts under 
Godtdphin's administration, he became an equally keen Whigy and 
conducted the Medley, by which paper the Examiner was often 
successfully opposed. He died in 171^9 leaving his fortune to be 
diWded between his sister, Mrs Oldfidd^ and a son whom be had 
l^y that celebrated actress. 
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But I return, Mr Bailiff, to give you a fatiher 
account of this gentleman's importance* In less, 
I think, than two years, t\\Q town and. be. grew 
weary of the Tatler : hfi was silent for^s(mie mbnthft j 
and then a daily paper came from him and h^ 
friends^ under tne name of Spectator, with good 
success ; this being likewise dropped after a cer-« 
tain period, he has of late appeared /under th<e' 
style of Guardian, which he has now likewise 
quitted for that of Englishman ; but, baying chion 
S!^n other assistance, or, trusting more to hiinself, 
his papers have been very coldly received^ which 
has made him fly for relief to the never-failing 
soutce of faction. 

In the beginning of August , last, Mr Steele 
writes a letter to Nestor Ironside, Esq., and £^ub- 
scribes it with the name of '^ English Tory/' Oh 
the 7th, the sdd Ironside pitblisbes this letter in 
the Guardian. How shall I explain this matter 
to you, Mr Bailiff, arid your brethren of the bo- 
rough ? You must know then, that Mr Steele and 
Mr Ironside are the same persons^, because there 
is a great relation between Iron arid Steel; and 
English Tory and Mr S>teele are the same persoris^ 
because there is no rclatiori at all between Mr 
Steele and an English Tory; so that, to render 
this .matter cl4ar to the very meanest capacities, 
Mr English 'Tory, the Very sairie person with. Mr 
Steele, writes a letter to Nestor Ironside, £sq^, 
who is the same person with English Tory, who 
is the same person with Mr Steele : arid Mr Iron- 
side, who is the same person with English Tory^ 
publishes the letter written by English Tory,- wnp 
is the same persoi^ with Mi^ Steele, who is liie 
same person with Mr Ironside, Tbijs tetter, Writ- 
ten and published by these three geritleri[ieri, wha 
are one of your represent^^tiv^a, complaifis of a 



w 
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printed p^per in French and English, lately hand- 
ed about the town, and given gratis to passen- 
gers in the streets at noon day ; t^e title whereof 
is, '* A most hiimble Address, or Memorial,' pre- 
sented to her Majesty the Queen tf Great Britain, 
by the Deputy of the Magistrates of Dunkirk. 
This deputy, it seems, is called the Sieur Tugghe. 
Now. tne remarks made upon this memorial by 
Mr Bftfflish Tory, in his letter to Mr Ironside, 
happ^nmg to provoke the Examiner* and another 
pamphleteer, f they both fell hard upon Mr Steele, 
charging him with insolence and ingratitude to- 
ward the queen. But Mr Steele, nothing daunt- 
ed, writes a long letter " to you, Mr Bailiff, and 
at the same tim6^ to the whole borough," in his 
own vindication. But, there being several diffi- 
cult passages in this letter, which may want clear- 



* '* I believe/' says the Examiner, speaking of the Guardian, 
then just published, *' I may challenge all the nations of the world, 
aqd all the histories of this nation for a thousand years past, to 
shew us an instance so. flagrant^ as what we have now before us» 
viz. whenever a subject, nay a servant under a salary, and favoured, 
in spite of ill behaviour past, with a considerable employ in the 
government, treated his sovereign in such a manner as the Gutir- 
dian has done the person of the queen, and went unpunished/' 

•f The other pan^phlet is entitled, ** The honour and prero* 
gative of the Queen^s Majesty vindicated and defended against 
the unexampled insolence of the Author of the Guardian ; in a 
lietber from a country Whig to Mr Steele." It is even more scur- 
rilous in its charge than the Examiner, and comments thus upon 
the words, '* the British nation expect the immediate demolition 
of Dunkirk/' " Now," says he, *' read the words, what is It but 
thus : * Look you, madam, your majesty had best take care that 
dunkirk be demolished, or else,' &c. and again, * Madam, we ex- 
pect, that Dunkirk be demolished immediately/ Just thus an 
inopoiious planter at Barbadoes speaks to a n^ro slave : ' Look you , 
sirrah, I expect this sugar to be ground, and look to it that it be 
dope forthwith* It is enough to tell you / expect it, or else/ &c,y 
and then he holds up liis stick at him/' 
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ing Up, I here send yoil and the boi^ough my as* 
notation upon it. . . » 

Mr Steele, in order to display his impcHrtance to 
your borough, biegips his letter by letting you 
know " he is no small man," p. 1 ; because^' in the 
pamphlets he has stent you down, . you will " find 
him spoken of more than once in print/' It is in- 
deecl a great thing tpbe " spoken af in print," and 
must needs make a mighty sound ^t; Stockbridge 
among the electors. Howj&ver, if Mr Steele has 
really sent you down all the pamphilets and papers 
pripted since the; dissolution, you will .find he is 
not : the only person of importancie ; I jcpuJd in- 
stance Abel Roper, Mr Marten thfe surgeon, Mr 
John Moore the apothecary at the p^^f tie and mor- 
tar^ sir William Read her majesty's oculist, .and, 
of later name and f^me,. Mr John S»iith the corn- 
cutter, * with several others who are " spoken of 
more than once in print/' Then he recommends 
to your perusal, and sends you a copy of, a print- 
ed paper given gratis about the streets, which is 
the memorial of monsieur Tugghe, abovemention- 
ed, " Deputy of the magistrates of Dunkirk," to 
desire her majesty not to demolish the said town. 
He tells you how insolent a thing it is, that such 
a paper should be publicly distributed, and he tells 
you true ; but these insolences are very freiquent 
among the Whigs. One of their present topics 
for clamour is Dunkirk : here is a memorial said 
to be presented to the queen by an obscure French- 
man ; one of your party gets a copy, and imme- 
diately prints it by contribution, and delivers it 
gratis to the people ; which answers several ends. 



* Abel Roper was publisher of the Post Boy. The others were 
advertising quacks 

S 
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First, It is meant to lay an odium on the ministry. 
Secondly, If the town be soon demolished, Mr 
St^le and his faction have the merit ; their argu- 
ments and threatenings have frightened ,my lord 
treasurer. Thirdly, If the demolishing should be 
feirther defened, the nation will be fully convin- 
ced of his lordship's intention to bring over the 
jjfetender. 

Let us turn over fourteen pages, which contain 
the memorial itself, and which is indeed as idle a 
one as <^ver I read; we come now to Mr Steele's 
letter, under the name of English Tory, to Mr 
Ironside. In the preface to this letter, p. 15, he 
has these words ; " It is certain there is not much 
danger in delaving the demolition of Dunkirk du-^ 
ring the life of his present most christian majesty, 
who is tenowned for the most inviolable regard to 
treaties; but that pious prince is aged, and in 
case of his decease," &c. This preface is ini the 
words of Mr Ironside, a professed Whig; and per- 
haps you in the country will wonder to hear a zea- 
lot of your own party, celebrating the French 
king for his piety and his religious performance 
of treaties. For this, I can assure you, is not spo- 
ken in jest, or to be understood by contrary. 
Tliere is a wonderful resemblance between that 
prince and the party of Whigs among us. Is he 
for arbitrary government.^ So are they. Has he 

Eersecuted protestants ? So have the Whigs. Did 
e attempt to restore king James and his preten- 
ded son ? They did the same. Would he have 
Dunkirk surrendered to him ? This is what they 
desire. Does he call himself the Most Christian ? 
The Whigs assume the same title, though their 
leaders deny Christianity. Does he break his pro- 
mises ? Did they ever keep theirs ? 

From the 16th to the 38th page, Mr Steele's 
pamphlet is taken up with a copy of his letter ta 
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Mr IiiMiside ; the f emarks of tlie Examiner and 
another author upon that letter; the hydrogra- 
phy of some French and English ports, and his 
answet to Mr TUgghp-s memorial The hentdf 
his discourse is, in appearance, to show of Mrhat 
prbdigidiis consequence to the welfare^ of England 
the surrender of Dtrafcirk was. But here, Mr 
Bailiff, you must be careful ; for all this is said it^ 
raJflery ; for you may easily remember, that when 
the town was first yielded to the queen, the Whigs 
declare it was of no conseoiience at alt, ihatt the; 
French could easily repair it after the denioKWon; 
or fortify another a few mites off, which' would!: 
be of more advantage to them. So that what Mf 
Steele tells yotr,, of the prodigious benefit that 
will accrue to England by destroying this port, is* 
only suited to present junctures andcircuirrrtances. 
For, if Dunkirk should now be represerit^d as in- 
significant as when it was first put into be!r majes- 
ty '^s hands, it would signify nothing whether it 
were demolished or not; and consequently one 
principal topic of cldttiour would fall to the 
ground. 

In Mr Steele's answer to monsieurTugghe's ar- 
guments against the demolishing of Dunkirk, t 
have not observed any thftig that so much deserved 
your peculiar notice, as the great eloquence of y out 
new membier, and his wonderful faculty of vary- 
ing his- style, which he calls " proceeding like a' 
man of! great gravity and business,*' p,. 31. Hfe* 
has ten arguments of Tugghe's to answer; and be- 
cause he will not go in the old beaten road, like' 
a parson of a parish^ first, secondly, thirdly, &c; 
his manner is this r 

In answer to the sieur's first. 
As to the sieur^s second. 
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As to bis third. 

As tti the sieur's fourth. 

As to Mr Deputy's fifth. 

As to the sieur's sixth. 

As to thifi agent's seventh. 

As to the sieur's eighth. 

As to his tiilith. 

As to tfa^ menKHrialist's t^nth. 

You see everj second expression is more or less 
diversified, to avdid the repetition of^ " As to the 
sieur's," &c. and there is the tenth into the bar- 
gain. I could hfeartily wish Monsieur 'tugghe had 
been abld to find ten arguments more, and there- 
by given Mr Steele an opportunity of showing the 
utmost variations our language would bear, iti so 
momentous d trial. 

Mi Steele tells you, " That having now done 
with biA foreign feneitiy, monsieur Tuggh'e, he 
Biust faee about to bis domestic foes, who accuse 
hintof ingraititudo, and >Btsulting his prince, while 
ht is fettiilg her bread." 

To do him justice, he accfuitsbithself ptetty to- 
lerably of this last charge : for he assumes you, he 
^ave up his stamped paper office, and pension as 
gentleman usher, befote he wrote that letter to 
himself in the Guardian ; so that he had already- 
received his salary, and spent bis money, and con- 
sequently the bread was eaten at least a week be- 
fore he would offer to insult his prince : so that 
the folly of the Examiner's objecting ingratitude 
td him upon this article, is manifest to all the 
^v^o^ld, * 



* St6el6'8 excuTpationr deserved more candid interpretation. 
<* The examinet accuses me of ingratitude,* as being actually under 
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But he tells you, he has quitted those employ- 
ments, to render him' more useful to his queen 
and country, in the station you have honoured 
him with. That, no doubt, was the principal mo- 
tive ; however, I shall venture to add some others* 
First, the Guardian apprehended it impossible^ 
that the ministry would let him keep his place 
much longer, after the part he had acted for above 
two years past. Secondly, Mr Ironside said pub- 
licly, that he was ashamed to be obliged any loiig- 
er to a person (meaning the lord treasurer) whom 
he had used so ill : for, it seems, a man ought not 
to use his benefactors ill, above two years and a 
half. Thirdly, The sieur Steele appeals for pro- 
tection to you, Mr Bailiff, from others of your 
denomination, who would have carried him some- 
where else, if you had not relieved him, by your 
habeas corpus to St Stephen's chapel. Fourthly, 
Mr English Tory found, by calculating the life of 
a ministry, that it has lasted above three years, 
and is near expiring ; he resolved, therefore, to 
" strip off the very garments spotted with the 
flesh,' and be wholly regenerate against the return 
of his old masters. 

In order to serve all these ends, your borough 
has honoured him (as he expresses it) with choo- 
sing him to represent you in parliament ; and, it 
must* be owned, he has equally honoured you. 



salary, when I writ the letter to the Guardian, but he is mista- 
ken in that particular ; for I had resigned, not only my office in the 
Stamp-Duties, but also my pension as servant to his Royal High* 
ness, which her majesty hath been graciously pleased to continue 
to the family of that excellent prince. I divested myself of all that 
I was so happy as to enjoy by her majesty's goodness and favour, 
before I would presume to write any thing which was so apparently 
an advertisement to those employed in her service.'' 

5 
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NevCT wiis borough more happy in suitable reprc-< 
sentatives, than you afe in Mr Steele and his col- 
league } * nor were ever representatives more 
happy in a suitable borough. 

When Mr Steele talked of " laying before her 
majesty's ministry, that the nation has a strict 
eye upon their behaviour with relation to Dun- 
kirk/* p; 39 ; did not you, Mr Qailiff, and your 
brethren of the borough, presently imagine he 
had drawn up a sort of counter-memorial to that 
of Monsieur Tugghe, and presented it in form to 
my lord treasurer, or a secretary of state ? I am 
confident you did ; but this comes by not under- 
standing the town. You are to know, then, that 
Mr Steele publishes every day a penny paper to be 
' read in coffee-houses, and get him a little money- 
This, by a figure of speech, he calls, " laying 
things before the ministry," who seem at present 
a little too busy to regard such memorials ; and, 
I dare sayj^ never saw his paper, unless he sent it 
by the penny-post. 

Well, but he tells you, " he cannot offer against 
the Examiner and his other adversary, reason and 
argument, without appearing void of both." Ibid, 
What a singular situation of the mind is this ! 
How glad should I be to hear a man " offer rea- 
sons and^ argument, and yet at the same time ap- 
pear void of both !" But this whole paragraph i» 
of a peculiar strain ; the consequences so just and 
natural, and such a propriety in thinking, as few 
authors ever arrive at. " Since it has been the 
fashion to run down men of much greater conse-' 
quence than I am ; I will not bear the accusa- 
tion/' Ibid. This, I suppose, is, '^ to offer reasons 



* Thomas Broderick, Esq. 
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afid arglitnents^ and yet appdar void of Ipi^b."' 
And, in the next lihes^ " These Atritew shall 
treat me as they think fit, as I am their hrother-> 
scribbler; but I shall oot be so unconcerned 
when they attack Ine afic at! holiest mlub/' p. 40. 
And how dc^eahe defend himiself ? '^ I riiall there^- 
fore inform them^ that it is :tiot in the .power of 
a privite mim to hurt the pr^ocative/' &c. Well ^ 
I shall treat hitn only as i brotUer^eribbler ; an^ 
I guess he will hardly be attacked as an honest 
man : but if his meaning be^ that his honesty 
ought not to be attacked, because he ^^bas no 
poi^^er to hurt the honour and prerogative of the 
GtoWn without b^ing punished ;" he will 9^ke aft 
admirable reasoner in the House of Comnlons. 

fiat all this wise litguitientation ^vt^as itetioduced^ 
only to close the paragraph, by hauling in a faet^ 
which hc$ relates to you albd your hot oxijgfa, in or- 
der to qliiet the minds of the people^ ind esptdss 
his duty and gratitude to the queen. The &;ct is 
this ; " that her majesty's honour Jjs in danget of 
being lost, by ter mitfisrters tolerating villains 
without conscience to abuse th^ greatest insftru- 
metits of honodr and glory to our coujltry, the 
t[iost wise and faithful managers, and the most 
pious, disinterested, generous^ and self-denying 
patriots ;" and the instancies he produces, are, the 
duke of Marlborough^ the late earl of Godolplnny 
And about two-thirds of the bishops. 

Mr Bailiff, i calnnot debate this matter at length, 
without putting you, and the rest of my country- 
men, who will be at the expeniiey to sixpence 
charge extraorditiairy. The duke and ^rl were 
both removed from their employments ; and I 
hope you have too great a respect for the queen, 
to think it was done for nothing. The formerwas 
at the head of maliy greiat ^ctioni^ ; and he has re- 



reived ^}totiful oblfctionB r>f prai$e and profit : 
Yiitt having read all that ever waa objected againit 
him by the jIlxamiQer, I will undertake to prove 
every syllable of it true, pjwticularly that famous 
Attempt to he general fbr life. The earl of Godol- 
phiA k dead^ and his fhulta may sojourn with him 
in the grave, till 4ome historian shall think fit to 
revive part of them, for instruction and warning 
to posterity. Biit it grieved me to the soul, to see 
80 many good epithets 'bestowed by Mr Steele 
Upon the bishops i- nothing has done more hurt to 
that Mored order for some years past, than to hear 
9ome prelates extolled by Whigs, dissenters, re** 
pubUofas^ 6Qcinians, and, in short, fay all who are 
^memies to episcopacy. God, in his mercy, for 
ever kt^ep our prelates from deserving the praises 
of suqh panegyrists ! 

Mr Steele is discontented that the ministry 
have not " called the Exaipiner to account as well 
pjs the Flying^Post." I will inform you, Mr Bailiff, 
how that matter stands. The author of the Fly- 
ing^Post hasf, thriclB a-w«ek, for above two years 
together, published the moat impudent reflections 
upon all th^ present ministry, upon all their pro- 
ceedings, and upon the whole body of Tories. 
The Examiner, on the other side, writing in de- 
iieuce of thme whom her majesty employs in her 
greatest affairs, and of the cause they am dnga?- 
ged in, has always borne hard upon the Whigs, 
and now and then iipon some of their leaders. 
Now, «ir, we reckoij. hpre, that, supposing the 
persons on both sides to be of equal intrinsic 
worth, it h more impudent, immoral, and crimi- 
nal, to reflect on a majority in power, than a mi- 
nority out of power. Put the case, that an qdd 
rascally Tory in your borough shouUr presume to 
abuse your worship, who, in the language of Mr 
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Steele., arc first minister, and the majority of your 
brethren, for sending two such Whig representa- 
tives up to parliament ; and, on the- other side, 
that an honest Whig should stand in your de- 
fence, and fall foul on the Tories ;• would you 
equally resent the proceedings of both, * and let 
your friend and enemy sit in the stocks together ? 
Hearken to another case, Mr Bailiff ; suppose 
your worship, during your annual administration, 
should happen to be kicked and cuffed by a par- 
cel of Tones ; would not the circumstance of 
your being a magistrate make the crime the 
greater, than if the like insults were committed 
on an ordinary Tory shopkeeper, by a company of 
honest Whigs ? Wnat bailiff would venture to ar- 
rest Mr Steele, now he has the honour to be your 
representative ? and what bailiff ever scrupled it 
before?* 

You mast know, Sir, that we have several ways 
here of abusing one another, without incurring 
the danger of the law. First, we are careful never 
to print a man's name out at length ; but, as I do, 
.that of Mr St — le : so that, although every bo- 
dy alive knows whom I mean, the. plaintiff can 
have no redress in any court of justice. Secondly, 
by putting cases ; thirdly, by insinuations ; fourth- 
ly, by celebrating the actions of others, who act^ 
ed directly contrary to the persons we would re^- 
fleet on ; fifthly, by nicknames, either commonly 
known or stamped for the purpose, which eveiy 
body can tell how to apply. Without going on 
farther, it will be enougn to inform you, that by 



* This was a severe, though ungenerous, subject of railler^ji tf 
?«?hich poor Steele lay but too open. 
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some of tlie ways I have already mentioned, Mr 
Steele gives you to understand, that the queen's 
honour is blasted by the actions of her present 
ministers ; that " her prerogative is disgraced by 
creating a dozen peers, who, by their votes, turn- 
ed a point upon which your all depended ; that 
these ministers made the queen lay down her 
conquering arms, and deliver herself up to be van^ 
quish^d ; that they made her majesty betray her 
allies, by ordering her army to face about, and 
leave them in the moment of distress ; that the 
present ministers are men of poor and narrow 
conceptions, self-interested, and without benevo- 
lence to mankind, and were brought into her ma- 
jesty's favour for the sins of the nation : and on- 
ly think what they may do, not what they ought 
to do," p. 43. This is the character given by Mr 
Steele of those persons whom her majesty has 
thought fit to place in the highest stations of the 
kingdom, and to trust with the management of 
her most weighty aifairs : and this is the gentle- 
man who cries but, " Where is honour? where is 
government ? where is prerogative ?" p. 40 ; be- 
cause the Examiner has sometimes dealt freely 
with those whom the queen has thought fit to 
discard, and the parliament to censure. 

fiut Mr Steele thinks it highly dangerous to 
the prince, that any man should be hindered 
from ** oficring his thoughts upon public affairs;'^ 
and resolves to do jt, '* though with the loss of 
her majesty's favour," p. 45. If a clergyman of- 
fers to preach obedience to the higher powers, 
and proves it by Scripture ; Mr Steele and his 
iratemity immediately cry out, " What have par- 
sons to do with politics ?" I ask. What shadow of 
pretence has he to offer his crude thoughts in 
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matters of state ? tP pni^ and publbb thete ? '^ to 
}ay thepi before thp qu^n apd mmistry ?" and ta 
reprove both fpr inaiadlpiniatrntiQii ? How dtid 
he acquire the^e abilities of direetipg in the oouh^ 
cils of princes ? Was it from pfi&Uliill0 * Tatl6r9 
and Spectators, and writing npw and then a Guar^ 
di^n ? was it from bis being a soldier, alchenust^t 
gazetteer, cominissipn^ r of stamped papers^ oc 
ge^tleman usher ? No ; but he insists it is every 
man's right to find fault with the Administratioh 
in print, whenever they please; and therefore 
you, Mr Baihf)) and as many of your brethren ia 
the borqiigh as can wpte and read, may publish 
pamphlets, ^nd ^^ lay them befqre the queen and 
ministry," to show your utter dislike of all their 
proceedings ; and for this reason, because you 
*^can cei:tainly see pnd apprehend, with your own 
ey^s ai)d understpiqding, those dangers which the 
ministers do not." 

Pne |:hing I am es^tfemely concerned abputjj 
that !^lr Steele resolves, as he tells you, p. 46, 
wheq hp comes into the House, "to follow no 
leaf^er^, but vote acpprdipg tQ the dictates of hi^ 
copsci^nce.'^ He . mu^t^ at that rate, he a very 
uselei^s member to hi^ party, unless his consbientib 
be already cut qu|: and siiaped fer their ^ service,' 
wl^ich J am Tf^ady to believe it is, if I may ^lave 
leave to judge from the whole tenor of his lifis* 
I lyoi^ld only have his friends be cautious, not tq 
rewaf d him tpo liberally ; for, . fts it was said of 



* St^h bad th^ alfecliitiop pf Ufiiug tb^ blDcl^ lector, tD mtril 
the n\o^ einpbaiif: parts of )ii& ti0^ P'4gp\$ as ip }}^t Of $M Cmi^^ 

f Sir nichard Stceje attempted to enricq hiipself bv the di^pr 
very of the philosopher's stogie, and by several projects scarcely 
lest chimert^U • Mis laboratory is said to have been at Poplar^ 
near Jiondoi). 
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Cfaiimigr, '* tf6 the Arehbi&hop an ill tijm^ Hied h* 
is your friend fbt ev^f." So I do affirm of your 
member^ ^* Do Mr Steele a good turn, and he is 
your enemy for ever/* 

I had like to l*t «lip a very trivial matter whicli 
i should bfi sorry to nave done. In reading this 
]|y9ttl[iphlet, I observed several mistakes, but knew 
Hot whether to itapute them to the auth?or or 
jyrinter ; till, turning to the end, I found 4lhere 
was only one erratum, thus set do^^n^ " Pag, 
45, line 28, fbr admonition read advert isefn&nt.'' 
This (to imitate Mr Steele's propriety of speech) 
13 a very old practice anlong new wrltets, to make 
a wilful mistake, and then put it down as an er- 
ratum. The word is brought in upon this occa- 
i^oti, to convince all the world that he was not 
guilty of ingratitude, by reflecting on the queen 
when he was actually under salary, as the Exami-» 
ner affirms ; he assures you, he *' had resigned 
and divested himself of all, before he would pre- 
sume to write any thing which was so apparently 
an admonitioA to those eitiployed in her majes- 
ty's service." In case the Examiner should find 
fknlt with this word, he might appeal to the erra- 
tum; and having formerly been gazetteer, he con- 
ceived he might very safely venture to advertise. 

You are to understand, Mr Bailiff, that in the 
great rebellion against king Charles I., there was 
a distinction found out between the personal and 
political capacity of the prince ; by the help of 
which, those rebels professed to fight for the 
kin^, while the great guns were discharging 
agamst Charles Stuart. After the same mariner, 
Mr Steele distinguishes between thepersohdl and 
political prerogative. He does not care to trust 
this jewel ^* to the will, and pleasure, and passion, 
pf her ipajesty," p, 48, Jf I ain not mistaken, 
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the crown jewels cannot be alienated by the prince i 
but I always thought the prince could wear thexp 
during his reign, else they had as good be in the 
hands of the subject; so, I conceive, her ma* 
jesty may and ought to wear the prerogative ; 
that it is hers during life, and she ought to be 
so much the more careful, neither to soil nor 
diminish it, for that very reason, because it is by 
law unalienable. But what must we do with this 

frerogative, according to the notion of Mr Steele? 
t must not be trusted with the queen, because 
Providence has given her will, pleasure, and 
passion. Her ministers must not act by the au- 
thority of it ; for then Mr Steele will cry out> 
** What? Are majesty and ministry consolidated? 
and must there be no distinction between the one 
and the other ?*' p. 46. He tells you, p. 48, "The 
prerogative attends the crown ;" and therefore, I 
suppose, must lie in the Tower, to be shown for 
twelvepence ; but never produced, (except at a 
coronation, or passing an act. " Well, but,'* says 
he, "a whole ministry may be impeached and 
condemned by the House of Commons, without 
the prince's suffering by it." And what follows? 
Why, therefore, a single burgess of Stockbridge, 
before he gets into the House, may at any time re- 
vile a whole ministry in print, before he knows 
whether they are guilty of any one neglect of du- 
ty, or breach of trust ! 

I am willing; to join issue with Mr Steele in one 
particular ; which perhaps may give you some di- 
version. He is taxed, by the Examiner and 
others, for an insolent expression, that the British 
nation expects the immediate demolition of Dun- 
kirk. He says^ the word expect* was meant to 



^vi 
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* Steele says in the Guardian, No. l60, '^ I must confess that 
I wiite with tear and trembling, ever since that ingenious perso^ 
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the ministry, and not to the queen ; ^* but that, 
however, for argument sake, he will suppose those 
words were addressed immediately to the queen." 
Let me then likewise, for argument sake, suppose 
a very ridiculous thing, that Mr Steele were ad- 
mitted to her majesty's sacred person, to tell his 
own story, with his letter to you, Mr Bailiff, in 
his hand, to have recourse to upon occasion. I 
thmk his speech must be in these terms : 

- . ^^ MADAM, 

' " I Richard Steele, publisher of the Tatlet and 
Spectator, late gazetteer, commissioner of stamp* 
ed papers, and pensioner to your majesty, now 
burgess elect of Stockbridge, do see and appre- 
hend, with my own eyes and understanding, the 
imminent danger that attends the delay of the 
demolition of Dunkirk, which I believe your mi- 
nisters, whose greater concern it is, do not : for, 
madam, the thing is not done ; my lord- treasurer 
and Lord Bolingbroke, my fellow subjects, under 
whose immediate direction it is, are careless, and 
overlook it, or something worse ; I mean, they 
design to sell it to France, or make use of it to 
tring in the Pretender. This is clear, from their 
suffering Mr Tugghe's memorial to be published 
without punishing the printer. Your majesty 
has told us, that the equivalent ' for Dunkirk is 
already in the French King's hands ; therefore all 
obstacles are removed on the part of France ; and 
I, though a mean fellow, give your majesty tp 
understand, in the best method I can take, and 
from the sincerity of my grateful heart, that the 
British nation expects the immediate demolition 



Ae Examiner, in his little pamphlet, which was to make waj for 
^ne of Jiis following papers, found ou( treason in the word e^/wct/ 
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of Duhkirk ; as you hojie to preiCTVi; ybur ptN 
son, crown, and dignity, and the safety and weU 
fare of the people committed to your cnarge/^ 

I have c6ntraeted such a habit of treating* prin* 
ces familiarly, by reading the pamphlets of Mr 
Steele and his fellows, that I am tempted to sup* 

Kose her majesty's answer to this speech might 
e as follows : 

" Mr Richard Steele, kt^ gazetteer, ftc. 

" I do not conceive that any of your titles em- 
power you to be my director, or to report to me 
the expectations of my people. J know their ejj^ 
pectatipns better thftu you ; they love me, ai\d will 
trust me; My ministers were of my own free 
choice ; I have found them wise and, fkithful ; and 
whoever calls them fools or knaves, designs indi^ 
rectly an affront to myself. 1 am under no obli* 
gations to demolish Dunkirk, but to the most 
christian king ; if you come her0 as an orator from 
that prince to demand it in his name, where are 
your powers ? If not, let it suffice you to know, 
that i have my reasons for deferring it ; and that 
the clamours of a faction, shall not oe a rule, by 
which I or my servants are to proceed.'* 

Mr Steele tells you, ** his advetsaries are so un* 
just, they will not take the least notice of what 
led him into the necessity of Writing his letter to 
the Guardian-" And how is it possible, any mor- 
tal should know all his necessities ? Who can guess, 
whether this necessity were imposed on him by 
hi^ superiors, or by the itch of party, or by the 
mere want of other matter to furnish out a Guar^ 
dian? 

But Mr Steele ^' has had a liberal education, and 
knows the world as well as the ministry does, and 
will therefore speak on, whether he offends them 
or no and though their clothes be ever so new j 
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when he thinks his queen and country is "(or, ad 
a grammarian would express it^ are) ill-treated/' 
p. 50. 

It would be goo<i to bear Mr Steele explain 
himself lipo6 this phrase of " knowing the world ;'' 
because it is a science which maintains abundance 
of pretenders. Every idle young rake, who un+ 
de^Tstatids how to pick up a wench, orbilk ahack* 
ney coachman, or can call the players by theit 
nameS) and is ac(|uainted with five or six faces in 
the chodc^late^house, will needs pass for a man that 
*' knows the woxldi" In the like manner Mr Steele^ 
whoy from some fe^ sprinklings of rudhnental li^ 
terature^ proceeded a gentleman of the faoriil 
guards, thence by several djsgrees to be an ensigti 
and an alcheniiistt^ where he was wholly conversant 
with the lo^*er ptart of mankind^ thinks he '^ knows 
the world" asirell asftheprimeministei-; and, up^ 
on the strength of tlaat knowltdgCy will meeds di-» 
rect he'f ihaJMty iai tiit ^reightiest matters of go- 
Teraiiient 

And now^ Mr Bailiff, give me leave to infotm 
yoia, thajt this lon^ letter of Mr Steele, filled with 
^uotatitoiS ;and a clutter about Dunkirk, wasS 
wholly WFitton fox the sake of the six last pages^ 
taken up in vindicating himself directly, and vi^ 
lifying; the queen and inilristry by innuendoes. He 
apprehends, that ^^ sontre representations have been 
given of him in your town, as, that a man of so 
small a fortune as be^ must have i^ecret views or 
sopp6Tt», whiph Gould move him to leave his cm-* 
|)loyments^ &c." p. 56. He answers by owning 
^^ he has indeed very particular views ; for he is 
stnimated; m his conduct by justice and truth, and 
feextevolencic to mankind,'" p. 57. He has given 
up his employments, .because " he values no ad- 
vantages above the conveniences of life, but as 
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they tend to the service of the public." It sdenii?^ 
he could not " serve the public" as a pensioner, 
or commissioner of stamped paper ; and therefore 
gave them up, to sit in parliament, " out of cha- 
rity to his country, and to contend for liberty,'' 
p. 58. He has transcribed the common places of 
some canting moralist de contemptu mundiy et fuga 
iccutis and would put them upon you as rules de^ 
rived from his own practice. 

Here is a most miraculous and sudden reforma- 
tion, which I believe can hardly be matched in 
history or legend. And Mr Steele, not unaware 
how slow the world was of belief, has thought 
fit to anticipate all objection ; he foresees that 
*' prostituted pens will entertain a pretender to 
such reformations with a recital pf his own faults 
and infirmities ; but he is prepared for such 
usage, and gives himself up to all nameless au- 
thors, to be treated as they please." P. 69. 

It is certain, Mr Bailiff, that no man breathing 
can pretend to have arrived at such a sublime 
pitch .of virtue, as Mr Steele, without some ten- 
dency in the M^'orld to suspend at least their be- 
lief of the fact, till time and observation shall de- 
termine. But, I hope, few writers will be so 
prostitute as to trouble themselves with " the 
faults and infirmities" of Mr Steele's past life, 
with what he somewhere else calls " the sins of 
his youth," * and in one of his late papers, con- 
fesses to have been numerous enough. A shift- 
ing scambling scene of youth, attended with po- 
verty, and ill company, may put a man of no ill 
inclinations upon many extravaganciei^, which, as 
soon as they are left off, are easily pardoned and 
forgotten. Besides, I think, popish writers tell 



^ See the Guardian, No. 53» 
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US, that the greatest sinners make the greatest 
saints ; but so very quick . a sanctification, and 
carried to so prodigious a height, will be apt to 
rouse the suspicion of infidels, especially when 
they consider that this pretence or bis to so ro- 
mantic a virtue, is only advanced by way of so- 
lution to that difficult problem, " Why he has 
given up his employments ?" And according to 
the new philosophy, they will endeavour to solve 
it by some easier and shorter way. For example, 
the question is put. Why Mr Steele gives up his 
employment and pension at this juncture ? I must 
here repeat, with some enlargement, what I said 
before on this head. These unbelieving gentle- 
men will answer, 

First, That a new commission was every day 
expected for the stamped paper, and he knew his 
name would be left out ; and therefore his resig- 
nation would be an appearance of virtue cheaply 
bought. 

Secondly, He dreaded the violence of creditors, 
against which his employments were no manner 
of security. 

Thirdly, Being a person of great sagacity, he 
has some foresight of a change, from the usual 
age of a ministry, which is now almost expired ; 
from the little misunderstandings that have been 
reported sometimes to happen among the men in 
power ; from the bill of commerce being reject- 
ted, and from some horrible expectations, where- 
-with his party have been deceiving themselves and 
their friends abroad for about two years past. * 

Fourthly, He hopes to come into all the per-, 
quisites of his predecessor Ridpath, f and be the 



* Alluding to the state of the queen's heaUh. . 

t Who is thus commemorated for his 2eal ou the self same sub- 
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nrinctpftl writer of his faction, where etery thin^ 
IS printed by subscription, which will sm^ly mak^ 
up the loss of his place. /- '^ 

But it may be still demanded^ why he affecta 
those exalted strains of piety md resignation? 
To this I answer, with great probability,! liiat be 
haa resumed his old pursuits after the philoscH 
pher's stone, toward which it is held by all adepta 
for a most essential ingredient, that a man must 
sefck it merely for the gloty of God, and without 
the least desire of being rich. , 

Mr Steele is angry, p. 60, that some of our 
friends have been reflected on in a pamphlet, be-r 
cause they left us in a point of the greatest con-^ 
sequence ; and, upon that account, he runs into 
their panegyric, against his conscience, and the 
interest of his cause, ^tithout considering thafc 
those gentlemen have reverted to ui again, llie 
ease is thus : he never would have |)raised them 
if they had remained firm, nor should we have 
railed at them. The one is full as honest and as 
natural as the other. However Mr Steele hopes:*^ 
(I beg you, Mr Bailiff, to observe the consto- 
qilence) that notwithstanding this pamphlet's te- 
fiecting on some Tories who oppos^ the treaty 
of commerce, *^ the ministry will see Dubitkirk 
effectually deniiolished." 



ject, by his colIeague» Mr John l>uiKlio(} : ^' Thcnr, tvbmt a dka* 
lingy weighty, and exceeding crown of glory shall fhat truly 
loyal and ingenious gentleman, Mr George Ridpath, wear ki 
Heaven, whose great piety, Steadiness of principle's, and dndatfAt- 
ed coutiige in suffering hr hii^ firto loyaUy, bilt xhore espMkdly 
for his telling your^VordshJp every wctk that Dundiirk ia not yeft 
demolished, nor the pretender removed, has set him above all fear 
of death aod the pillory/^*— jyec A o r Nif t hi ng; ^:^: Ge or g e Rid* 
path conducted the Flying Post, a Whig newspaper, in which oc- 
cupation his zeal more tlmft once prociwed him at severe codgel- 
ling from some of the opposite p«rty« * 
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Mr Steele says something in commendation of 
the queen ; but stops short, and tells you, (if I^ 
take his meaning rigKt) " that he shall leave what 
.le has to say on this topic, till he and her ma-» 
jesty are both dead," p. 6L Thus, he defers his 
praises, as he does his debts, after the manner of . 
the Druids, to be paid in another world. If I 
have ill interpreted him, it is his own fault, for 
studying cadence instead of propriety, and filling 
up niches with words before he has adjusted his 
conceptions to them. One part of the queen's, 
character is this, " that all the; hours of her life 
are divided between the exercises of devotion, 
and taking minutes of the sublime affairs of her 
government." Now, if the business of Dunkirk 
be one of the S' sublime affairs of her majesty's 
government," I think we ought to be at ease ; 
or else she " takes her minutes" to little purpose. 
No, says Mr Steele, the queen is a lady ; and un- 
less a prince will now and then get drunk with 
his ministers, " he cannot learn their interests or 
humours," p. 61 ; but, this being by no means 
proper for a lady, she can know nothing but 
what they think fit to tell her when they are so- 
ber. * And therefore " all the fellow subjects" 
of these ministers must watch their motions, and 
" be very solicitous for what passes beyond the 
ordinary rules of government." — Ibid. For while. 
we are foolishly " relying upon her majesty's vir- 
tues," these ministers are " taking the advantage, 
of increasing the power of France." 

There is a very good maxim, I think it is neither 

* Queen Anne was, however, rather more fortunate in thi^' 
matter than might .have been expected. For, though she could 
not drink with her ministers, yet, if her own word could be ta- 
ken, Oxford used to attend her councils in a state o( intoxica- 
tion. 

VOL. IV. g B ' 
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Whig nor Tory, " that the prince cjan do no 
wrong :" which, I doubt, is often applied to very- 
ill purposes. A monarch of Britain is pleased to 
create a dozen peers, and to make a peace ; both 
these actions are (for instance) within the undi$'' 
puted prerogative of the crown, and are to be re*' 
puted, and submitted to, as the actions df the 

Erince ; but, as a king of England is supposed to 
e guided, in matters of such importance, by the 
advice of those he employs in his councils ; when*' 
ever a parliament thinks fit to complain of such 
proceedings, as a public ^nevance, then tfai^ 
maxim takes place, that the prince can do no 
wrong, and the advisers are called to accounts 
But shall this empower such an individual as Mr 
Steele, in his tatling or pamphleteering capacity, 
to fix " the ordinary rules of government," or to 
affirm that *^ her ministers, upon the security of 
her majesty's goodness, are labouring for the 
grandeur of France ?*' What ordinary rule of gc* 
vemment is tr^^nsgressed by the queen's delaying 
the demolition of Dunkirk ? or what addition ii 
thereby made to the grandeur of France ? Every 
tailor in your corporation is as much a fellow sul)« 
ject as Mr Steele ; and do you think, in your con* 
science, that every tailor of Stockbridge is fit to 
direct her majesty and her ministers in *' the sU" 
blime affairs of her government ?'* 

But he persists in it, '^ that it is no manner of 
diminution of the wisdom of a prince, that he ifr 
obliged to act by the information of others." The 
sense is admirable, and the interpretation is this, 
that what a man is forced to, " is no diminution 
of his wisdom/' But, if he would conclude fVom 
this sage maxim, that, because a prince ** acts by 
the information of others,*' therefore thoiSe actions 

may lawfully be traduced in print by every fellow 

11 
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subject ; I hope there ia no ma^ in England so 
much a Whig as to be of his opinkm. 

Mr Steele concludes his letter to y6u with £t 
story about king William and his French dog- 
keeper, " who gave that prince a gun loaden only 
with powder, and then pretended to wonder how 
his majesty could miss his aim: which was no ar-» 
gument against tiie king's reputation for shooting 
very finely." This he would have. you apply, by 
allowing her majesty to be a wise prince, but de- 
ceived by wicked counsellors, who are in the in- 
terest of France. Her majesty's aim was peace^ 
which I think she has not missed ; and God be 
thanked, she has got it, without any more ex* 
pense, either of shot or powder. Her dog-keep- 
ors, for some years past, had directed her gun 
against her friends, and at last loaded it so deep^ 
that it was in danger to burst in her hands. 

You may please to observe, that Mr Steele 
calls this dog-keeper a minister; which, with 
humble submission, is a gross impropriety of 
apeeoh. The word is derived from tne Latin, 
Where it properly signifies a servant ; but in Eng* 
lish is never made use of otherwise than to deno- 
minate those who are employed in the service of 
church or state ; so that the appellation, as he di- 
rects, it, is no less absurd than it would be for 
you, Mr Bailiff, to sei^d your apprentice for a pot 
of ale, and give him the title of your envoy ; to 
call a petty constable a magistrate, or the com- 
man hangman a minister of justice. I confess^ 
when I was choqued * at this word in reading the 
paragraph, a gentleman offered his conjecture, 
that it might possibly be intended for a reflection 

^ Tbk is th« origmal Mode of spelling shocked. 
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or jest : but, if there be any thing farther in'it 
than a want of understanding our language, I 
take it to be only a refinement upon the old le- 
velling principle of the Whigs. Thus, in their 
opinion, a dog-keeper is as much a minister as 
any secretary of state : and thus Mr Steele, and 
my lord-treasurer, are both fellow subjects. I 
confess, I have known some ministers, whose 
birth, or qualities, or both, were such, that no- 
thing but the capriciousness of fortune, and the 
iniquity of the times, could ever have raised them 
above the station of dog-keepers, and to whose 
administration I should be loth to entrust a dog 
1 had any value for : because, by the rule of pro- 
portion, they, who treated their prince like a 
slave, would have used their fellow subjects like 
dogs ; and yet how they would treat a dog, I 
can find no similitude to express ; yet^ I well re- 
member, they maintained a large number, whom 
they taught to fawn upon themselves, and bark 
at their mistress. However, while they were in 
service, I wish they had only kept her majesty's 
dogs, and not been trusted with ncr guns. ' And 
thus much by way of comment upon this worthy 
story of king William and his do^-keeper. 

I have now, Mr Bailiff, explamed to you all 
the difficult parts in Mr Steele's letter. . As for 
the importance of Dunkirk, and when it shall be 
demolished, or whether it shall be demolished or 
not, neither he, nor you, nor I, have any thing 
to do in the matter. Let us all say what we 
please, her majesty will think herself the best 
'udge, and her ministers the best advisers : nei- 
ther has Mr Steele pretended to prove, that any 
law, ecclesiastical or civil, statute or common, is 
broken by keeping Dunkirk undemolished, so 
long as the queen shall think it best for the ser- 
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vice of herself and her kingdoms ; and it is not 
altogether impossible, that there may be some 
few reasons of state, which have not been yet 
communicated to Mr Steele. I am, with respect 
to the borough and yourself, 

Sir, 

Your most humble and 
most obedient servant, &c. 
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THE PUBLIC SPIRIT OF THE WHIGS. 



The last parliament of Queen Anne was opened in December 
17 13, a period of the most critical importance to Britain. The 
queen's health was so precarious, that her death was weekly an- 
ticipated. The question of succession divided the nation, and 
even the administration. There were Tories who had submitted 
to Mary and to Anne, as being immediate descendants of James 
II. y but whose notions of hereditary right were startled at the 
transference of the sceptre to a more distant branch. These aug- 
mented the number of the steady Jacobites, which faction now be- 
gan to shew themselves openly, and even to aver that the queen 
countenanced the right of her brother, the Chevalier De St George. 
Bolingbroke, whose breach with Oxford was now irreparable, was 
considered as the head of this party. Oxford was supported chiefly 
by such High-churchmen as were friends to the Hanover succes- 
sion. But the Whigs looked with jealousy and suspicion even upon 
the latter body, and left nothing undone to confound both classes 
of Tories in the general charge of a plot to bring in the pretender. 

In this emergency, the well-tried and ready pen of Mr Steele 
produced a pamphlet called the Crisis. The design is said to 
have been suggested to him by Mr Moore of the Inner Temple, 
and the piece itself revised by Addison, Lechmere, and Hoadly. 
Yet it is an awkward and ill-written treatise. The acts of settle- 
ment, which are introduced into the body of the pamphlet at full 
length, harmonize ill with Steele's own oratory, and the rhetoric 
itself is both insipid and tawdry. Yet the publication of the Cri- 
sis, and the praises heaped upon the pamphlet by the party which ^ 
it favoured, excited a strong sensation in the public ; and it was 
thought of such importance, that Swift was employed by the mi- 
nisters in the task of confutation. 
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The Public Spirit of the Whigs came forth accordingly^ in an- 
swer to the Crisis. But Swift, in eager pursuit of his prey, bad 
very nearly followed it over a precipice. The Duke of Argyle, 
with the Scottish nobles, had of late been much discontented 
with the ministry. They had made formal remonstrances on the 
extension of the malt tax to Scotland ; and Argyle, and his bro-» 
ther Hay, united with Mar and Seafield, supported a bill brought 
into parliament for dissolution of the Union, on the ground of 
the following grievances : First, Scotland's being deprived of a 
privy council ; second^ the English laws of treason being extend- 
ed to that eoimtry; third, the SeotliA iMem being ^wi^ in- 
capable of being made peers of Great Britain ; fourth, the ex- 
tension of the malt tax. It was, on this occasion, singular to 
observe the Whig lords, who had been active in making the Union, 
now support a bill for the dissolution ; and the Tories, who de- 
tested the measure, standing np in its defence. Bat both sopo 
began to recover their natural tone, fn the Crisis, the Union is 
pronounced to be sacred and inviolable. No bluine is, however, 
thrown on the Scottish peters, who had moved for the dissolution. 
On the contrary, it is intimated, that it became the English^ In 
generosity, to be more particularly carefu! in preserving the UiAofu 
since the Scotch had sacrificed their national independence, and'leu 
themselves in a state of comparative impotence of redres^injg thdr 
own wrongs. Swift, who detested the Scottish nation, and entered 
into the resentment of ministers against the Duke of Ar^le, a 
deserter from their standard, enters upon this argument with the 
most unqualified severity, and treats the Union as a step iu itself 
prejudicial to England, and only rendered necessary by^e Scot- 
tish act of settlement. The derogatory terms in which tbe sub- 
ject was treated, gave hi^h offence to the Scottish peers, who went 
to court in a body, with the Duke of Argyie at their head, to de- 
inand vengeance for the insujt. The Earl of Wharton stated a 
complaint against the treatise in the House of Lords. Jphn Mor- 
pbew, the publislier, and Jolin JBail^ier, the printer, were ojrdere^ 
into custody of the black rod, and examined at ^e bar of the 
House ; and thoi^h they were enlarged jupon petition, the House 
voted the " Public Spirit of the Whig^' to be " a false, malicious^ 
and factious libel, highly dishonourable to her Majest/s .subjects 
of Scotland f and besought her Majesty to issue a reward for 
discovering the author. The Queen, who never loved Swift, rea^ 
dily issued a proclamation, offering a reward of 3001. to any per^ 
son who should make known the author of the obnoxious pamp'hlet* 
But, although tlie credit of the ministers was at this tinie suppo- 
sed to be shaken, they retained influence enough to screen Swift 
from actual pi^ose^ution. Morphew, ind^,^ was summoned tQ 
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the Court of King^s Bench by Lord Chief-Justice Parker, and 
threatened with punishment. But the temporary recovery of tlie 
queen, and the aidditional strength acquired by the administration 
in the House of Lords, put the matter finally to rest. 

It was not the least remarkable circumstance, that, while tbc 
violence of party was levelled against Swiil in the House of Peers, 
no less injustice was done to his adversary, Steele, by the Com- 
mons, who expelled him from their House for writing the Crisis, 
that very pamphlet which called forth Swift's answei:. 
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I CANNOT, without some envy, and a just resent- 
ment against the opposite conduct of others, re- 
flect upon that generosity and tenderness, where- 
with the heads, and principal members of a strug- 
gUng faction, treat those who will undertake to 
hold a pen in their defence. And the behaviour 
of these patrons is yet the more laudable, because 
the benefits they confer are almost gratis. If 
any of their labourers can scratch out a pamph- 
let, they desire no more; there is no question 
offered about the wit, the' style, the argument. 
Let a pamphlet come out Upon demand, in a pro- 
per juncture, you shall be well and certainly 
paid ; you shall be paid beforehand ; every one 
of the party who is able to read, and can spare a 
shilUnff, shall be a subscriber ; several thousands 
of each production shall be sent among their 
friends through the kingdom : the work shall be 
reported admirable, sublime, unanswerable ; shall 
serve to raise the sinking clamours, and confirm 
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the scandal of introducing Popeiy and the Pre- 
tender, upon the queen and her ministers. 

Among the present writers on that side, I can 
recollect but three of any great distinction; which 
are, the Flying Post, Mr Dunton, and the author 
of the Crisis. * The first of these seems to have 
been much sunk in reputation, since the sudden, 
retreat of the only true, genuine, original author, 
Mr Ridpath, who is celebrated by the Dutch Ga- 
zetteer, as " one of the best pens in England." 
Mr Dunton f has been longer, and more conver- 
sant in books than any of the three, as well as 
more voluminous in his productions; however, 
having employed his studies in so great a variety 
of other subjects, he has, I think, but lately turn- 
ed his genius to politics. His famous tract, en- 
titled, *' Neck or Nothing," j; must be allowed to 



* Mr Steele was expdied tbe House of Camttonft for tbie 
psmphiet, at the very same (inie that the House of I/vds was 
moved against the dean for the Heply. The plaa of tjhe Crisis 
was laid and chiefly executed by Mr Moore, of the Inner Temple ; 
and many hints of it came from Archbishop Tennison, whose 
steward obtained very large subscriptions for' it,-^Memmrs of 
Steele^ 1731. p. 14. 

t John Dunton, a broken bookseller, who had comneiiced an* 
thou 

X ** Neck or Nothing. In" a Letter to the Right Honourable 
the Lord • • • • Being a Supplement to the History of the Short 
Parliament. Also, the new scheme mentioned in the foresaid his- 
tory, which the English and Scoftch Jacobites have concarted (of 
bringing in the Pretender, Popery, and Slavery, ^itb, the true 
character or secret history of the present Ministers. Written by 
his Grace John Duke of • • • • London, 1713." Aithoti^ this 
^Ktraordinary treatise is written in llie character of no kis a pefv* 
t»on than the Duke of Marlborough, yet this djsguisfi Uki^ the 
lion's skin in the iable, proved in£mtdy too scanty to conceal the 
ass who had assumed it. The supposed duke quotes, for his* au- 
thority, all the Whig inhabitants of Grub-street, Avith praise ap- 
propriate to their labours, as that " truly loyal and ingenkuu 
gentleman, Mr George Ridpath ;— poor dear Mr Hurt/'— on whom 



be the fthrcwdcat piece, and written mth the 
nioidt spirit, of any which has appeared from that 
side since the change of the ministry : it is in* 
deed a most cutting satire upon the lord-treasu- 
rer, and Lord Bolingbroke ; and I wonder none 
6f our friends ever undertook to answer it, I 
confess I was at first of the same opinion with 
several good judges, who, from the style and 
manner, suppose it to have issued from the sharp 
pen of the Earl of Nottingham ; and I am still 
^pt to think it might receive hi« lordship's lasl 
hand. The third, and principal of this triumvi- 
rate, is the author of the Crisis, who, although 
he must yield to the Flying Post in knowledge 
of the world, and skill in politics, and to Mr 
Dunton, in keenness of satire and variety of read-^ 
ing, has< yet other qualities enough to denominate 
him a writer of a superior class to either ; pro- 
vided he would a little regard the propriety and 
disposition of his words, consult the grammatical 
part, and get some information in the subject he 
intends to handle. 

Omitting the generous countenance and en- 
couragement that have been shown to the per- 
sons and productions of the two former authors, 
I shall here only consider the great favour con- 
ferred upon the last. It has been advertised for 
several months in the , Englishman, ♦ and other 



MtaUha 



the pillory, to which he was sentencetl, conferred Mm mortar ho- 
nour ; but, above all, and in tvery page, his grace alludes to ihd 
various learned works of that ** Athenian projectori or indefati- 
gable novelist, Mr John Dunton.*' Of these, indeed, the duke is so 
extremely enamoured, that he often leaves the thread of his iiivec- 
tiV* Agai^ist the ministry, to explain Mr Dunton's projects, and an- 
noiitice the title of his publications, not forgetting the price ami 
place of sale ; nor does his grace Consider any propobiiion as suf- 
ficiently supported, till he has bucklered it witlj Air Dunton's au- 
thority. 

* A paper written by Steele, in favour of the Whigs. » 
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papers, that a pamphlet, called the Crisis, should 
be published at a proper time, in order to open 
the eyes of the nation. It was proposed to be 
printed by subscription, price, a shilling. This 
was a little out of form, because subscriptions are 
usually begged only for books of gi:eat price, and 
such as are not likely to have a general sale. 
Notice was likewise given of what this pamphlet 
should contain ; only an extract from certain acts 
of parliament relating to the succession, which 
at least must sink ninepence in the shilling, and 
leave but threepence for the author's political re- 
flections ; so that nothing very wonderful or de- 
cisive could be reasonably expected from, this 
Eerformance. But a work was to be. done, .a 
earty writer to be encouraged, and, accordingly,' 
many thousand copies were bespoke. Neither 
could this be sufficient; for when we expected 
to have our bundles delivered us, all was stopped ; 
the friends to the cause sprang a. new project; 
and it was 'advertised, that the Crisis could not 
appear, till the ladies had shown their zeal against 
the pretender, a$ well as the men ; against the 
pretender, in the bloom of his youth, reported to 
be handsome, and endued with an understanding, 
exactly of a size to please the sex. I should be 
glad to have seen a printed list of the fair sub- 
scribers prefixed to this pamphlet, by which the 
chevalier might know, he was so far from pre- 
tending ta a monarchy here, that he could not so 
much as pretend to a mistress. 

At the destined period, the first news we hear, 
is of a huge train [of dukes, earls, viscounts, ba- 
rons, knights, esquires, gentlemen, and others, 
going to Sam. Buckley's, the publisher of the 
Crisis, to fetch home their cargoes, in order to 
trsnsmit them by dozens, scores, and hundreds, 

2 
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into the several counties, and thereby to prepare 
the wills and understandings of their friends against 
the approaching sessions. Ask any of them, whe- 
ther they have read it, they will answer, no ; but 
they have ,sent it every where, and it will do a 
world of good. It is a pamphlet, they hear^ 
against the ministry ; talks of slavery, France, 
and the pretender ; they desire no more : it will 
settle the wavering, confirm the doubtful, in- 
struct the ignorant, inflame the clamorous, al- 
though it never be once looked into. I am told, 
by those who are expert in the trade, that the 
author and bookseller of this twelvepenny trea- 
tise, will be greater gainers than from one edi- 
tion of any folio that has been published these 
twenty years. What needy writer would not so- 
licit to work under such masters, who will pay 
us beforehand, take oiF as much of our ware as 
we please, at our own rates, and trouble not 
themselves to examine, either before or after they 
have bought it, whether it be staple or not. 

But, in order to illustrate the implicit munifi- 
cence of these noble patrons, I cannot take a 
more eiFectiial method than by examining the 
production itself; by which we shall easily find, 
that it was never intended, farther than from 
the noise, the bulk, and the title of Crisis, to do 
any service to the factious cause. The entire 
piece consists of a title-page, a dedication to the 
clergy, a preface, an extract from certain acts of 
parliament, and about ten pages of dry reflec- 
tions on the proceedings of the queen and her 
servants ; which his coadjutors, the Earl of Not- 
tingham, Mr Dunton, and the Flying Post, had 
long ago set before us in a much clearer light. 

In popish countries, when some impostor cries 
out, A miracle ! a miracle ! it is not done with a 

VOL. IV, S c 
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hope or intention of converting heretics, but con- 
firming the deluded vulgar in their errors : and 
so the cry goes round, without examining into the 
cheat. Thus the Whigs among us give ahout the 
cry, A pamphlet? a pamphlet! the Crisis! the 
Crisis! not with a view of convincing their ad* 
versaries, but to raise the spirits of their frieiids, 
cecal their stragglers, and unite their numbers, 
by sound and impudence, as bees assemble and 
cling together by the noise of brass. 

That no other effect could be imagined or 
hoped for, by the publication of this timely trea- 
tise, will be manifest from some obvious re- 
flections upon the several parts of it, wherein the 
follies, the falsehoods, or the absurdities, appear 
so frequent, that they may boldly contend for 
number with the lines. 

When the hawker holds this pamphlet toward 
you, the first words you perceive are, " The Cri- 
sis ; or, A Discourse," Sec. * The interpreter of 
Suidas gives four translations of the word Crisis, 



* The full title runs thus : ^^ Tkt Crisis : or a Disceufse lepie- 
senting, from the most Authentic Records, the just causes <^ the 
late Happy Revolution, and the several Settlements of the Crowns 
of England and Scotland on her Majesty, and on the Demiw 
of her Majesty without issue, upon the most Illustrious Princess 
Sophia, Electress and Duchess Dowager of Hanover, and the 
Heirs of her Body^ being Protestants, by previous Acta of both 
Parliaments of the late Kingdoms of England and Scotland, and 
confirmed by the Parliament of Great Britain. With some sea- 
sonable Remarks on the Danger of a Popish Successor. 

Jnwtus ea tanquam vutnerM attingo ; sedmsi inttta traetaiaq* 
sanari non possunt 

Liv. 

By Richard Steele, Esq. London : Printed by Sam. Buckley* 
and sold by Ferd. Burleigh, in Amen«Corner. 1714/* 
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any of which may be as properly applied to this 
authoF'S letter to the bailiff of Stockbridge. ^ 
Nexty what he calls a discourse, consiists only of 
two pages, prefixed to twenty- two more, which 
eontain extracts from acts of parliament ; for, as 
to the twelve last pages, they are provided for 
themselves in the title^ under the namfs of " some 
seasonable remarks on the danger of a popish 
successor." Another circumstance worthy our 
information in the title-page, is, that the crown 
has been settled by previous acts. I never heard 
of any act of parliament that was not previous to 
what it enacted, unless those two, by which the 
Earl of Strafford and Sir John Fenwick lost their 
beads, may pass for exceptions. " A Discourse, 
representing, from the most authentic Records, 
&c.*' He has borrowed this expression from some 
Writer who probably understood the words ; but 
this gentleman has altogether misapplied them ; 
and, under fa^vour, he is wholly mistaken; for a 
heap of extracts from several acts of parliament 
cannot be called a discourse ; neither do I believe 
he copied them from the most authentic records, 
which, as I take it, are lodged in the Tower, but 
out of some common printed copy. I grant there 
is nothing material in all this, farther than to 
show the generosity of our adversaries, in encou- 
raging a writer who cannot furnish out so much 
as a title-page with propriety or common sen^e. 

Next follows the dedication to the clergy of 
the church of England, wherein the modesty, and 
the meaning of the first paragraphs, are hardly to 
be matched. He tells them, he has made " a 
comment upon the acts of settlement," which he 



* See the preceding Tract. 
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" lays before them, and conjures them to recom- 
Aiend, m their writmes and discourses, to their 
fellow-subjects :'* aiid lie does all this " out of a 
just deference to their great powerrand influence*" 
This is the right Whig scheme of directing the 
clergy what to preach. The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury's jurisdiction extends no fartner than 
over his own province; but the author of the • 
Crisis constitutes himself vicar-general over the 
whole clergy of the church of England. The bi- 
shops, in tneir letters or . speeches to their own 
clergy, proceed no farther than to exhortation ; 
but this writer " conjures" the whole clergy, of 
the church to " recommend" his " comment upon 
the laws" of the laiid, " in their writings and 
discourses." I would fain know, who made him 
a " commentator upon the laws of the land;" af- 
ter which it will be time enough to ask him, By 
what authority he directs the clergy " to recom- 
mend" his comments from the pulpit or the 
press?* 



* *^ It is with a just deference to your great power and influence 
in this kingdom, that I lay before you the ibllowing comment upon 
the laws which regard the settlement of the imperial crown of 
Great Britain. My purpose in addressing these matters to you, 
is to conjure you, as Heaven has blessed you with proper talents 
and opportunities, to recommend there, in your writings and dis- 
courses, to your fellow-subjects. 

*' In the character of pastors and teachers, you have an almost 
irresistible power over us of your congregations ; and, by the ad- 
mirable institution of our laws, the tenths of our lands, now in 
3*our possession, are destined to become the property of snch 
others, as shall, by learning and virtue, qualify themselves to suc- 
ceed you. These circumstances of education and fortune place 
the minds t)f the people, from age to age, under your directioil : 
As therefore, it would be the highest indiscretion in ministers of 
state of this kingdom, to neglect the care of being acceptable to 
you in their administration ; so it would be the greatest impiety 
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- He tells the clergy, " there are two circum- 
stances which place the minds of the people un- 
der their direction;" the first circumstance is ' 
their education ; the second circumstance is the 
tenths of our lands. This last, according to the 
Latin phrase, is spoken ad invidiam ; for he knows 
well enough they have not the twentieth : but if 
you take it in his own way, the landlord has nine 
parts in ten of the people's minds under his direc- 
tion. Upon this rock the author before us is per- 
petually splitting, as often as he ventures out be- 
yond the narrow bounds of his literature. He 
has a confused remembrance of words since he 
left the university, but has lost half their mean* 
ing, and puts them together with no regard, ex- 
cept to their cadence ; as I remember, a fellow 
nailed up maps in a gentleman's closet, some side- 
long, others upside down, the better to adjust 
them to the pannels. 

I am sensible it is of little consequence to their 
cause^ whether this defender of it understands 
grammar or not ; and if what he would fain say, 
discovered him to be a well-wisher to reason or 
truth, I would be ready to make large allowances. 
JBut, when with great difficulty I descry a com- 
position of rancour and falsehood, intermixed 
with plausible nonsense, I feel a struggle between 
contempt and indignation, at seeing the character 
of a Censor, a Guardian, an Englishman, a com- 
mentator on the laws, an instructor of the clergy, 
assumed by a child of obscurity, without one 
single qualification to support them, 



}Ti you, to enflame tine people committed to your charge, with ap- 
prehensions of danger to you and your constitution, froi^ men in^ 
oocent of any such designs/'— Cmj«. 
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Tht$ writer, who either affects, ot is CDmmUid- 
ed, of late to copy fVoih the bishop of Sarutn, has^ 
out of the pre^ancy of his invention^ fduild out 
an old way of insinuating the grossest reflection]^ 
under the appearance of admonitions ; '* and is so 
judicious a follower of the prelate^ that he taxe6 
the clergy for " inflaming their people with ap- 
prehensions of danger to them and their consti- 
tution, from men who are innocent of such de- 
signs ;" when he must needs confess the whole 
" design" of his pamphlet is, " to inflame the 
people with apprenensions of danger" from the 
present ministry, whom we believe to be at least 
as innocent men as the last. 

What shall I say to the pamphlet, where the 
malice and falsehood of every line would require 
an answer, and where the dulness and absurdities 
will not deserve one ? 

By his pretending to have always maintained 
an inviolable respect to the clergy, he would in- 
sinuate, that those papers among the Tatlers and 
Spectators, where the whole order is abused, were 
not his own. I will appeal to all who know the 
flatness of his style, ana the barrenness of his in«- 
vention, whether he does not grossly prevaricate ? 
Was he ever able to walk without leaaing-strings, 
or swim without bladders, without being disco- 
vered by his hobbling and his sinking? has he 
adhered to his character in his paper called the 
£nglishman, whereof he is allowed to be the sole 
author, without any competition ? What does he 
think of the letter signed by himself, which re- 



* The pastoral admonitions of Bishop Burnet usually Contained 
some political touches. 
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Jates to Molesworth, in whose * defence he af- 
fronts the whole convocation.of Ireland ? 

It is a wise maxima that because the clergy are 
no civil lawyers, they ouffht not to preach obe- 
dience to governors ; and therefore they ought not 
to preach temperance, because they are no phy- 
sicians. Examine all this author's writings, and 
then point me out a divine who knows less of the 
constitution of England than he : witness those 
many egregious blunders in his late papers, where 
he pretended to dabble in the subject. 

But the clergy have, it seems, imbibed their 
notions of power and obedience, abhorrent from 
our laws, ^^ from the pompous ideas of imperisd 
greatness, and the submission to absolute empe- 
rors.^ t This is gross ignorance, below a school- 
boy in his Lucius Florus. The Roman history, 
wnerein lads are instructed, reached little above 
eight hundred years, and the authors do every 
where instil republican principles; and from 
the account of nine in twelve of the first empe- 
rors, we learn to have a detestation against ty- 
ranny. The Greeks carry this point yet a great 
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* Mr Molesworth, afterwards Lord Viscount Moleswortb, of 
Swords, in Ireland, was removed from the privy council for an 
insult upon the Convocation in Ireland. The offence consisted 
in his. having said, when the clergy were about to move a Tory 
address, ** those who have turned the world upside down, are 
come hither also ;'' words which were represented as a profane 
application of scripture, and, at the same time, an insult upon the 
Convocation. Steele pleaded Molesworth's defence from this 
libsurd accusation, for such (saving Swift's presence) it unques- 
tionably was, in his political paper called the Englishman. 

t ''^These men, from the pompous ideas of imperial greatness, and 
submission to absolute emperors, which they imbibed in their 
earlier years, have from time to time inadvertently uttered no- 
tions of power and obedience abhorrent from the laws of this thdr 
witive country/'— Cmif. 
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deal higher, which none can he ignorant of, who 
has read or heard them quoted. This gave Hob- 
bes the occasion of advancing a position directly 
contrary ; that the youth of England were cor- 
rupted in their political principles, by reading 
the histories of Rome and Greece ; which, having 
been written under republics, taught the readers 
to have ill notions of monarchy. ' In this asser- 
tion there? was something specious ; but that ad- 
vanced by the Crisis, could only issue from the 
profoundest ignorance. 

But, would you know his scheme of education 
for young gentlemen at the university ? it is, that 
they should spend their time in perusing those 
acts of parliament, * whereof his pamphlet is an 
extract, which, "ifit had been done, the kingdom 
would not be in its present condition, but' every 
'member sent into the world thus instructed, since 
the Revolution, would have been an advocate for 
our rights and liberties." 

Here now is a project for getting mprte money 
by the Crisis! to have it read by tutors in the 
universities. I thoroughly agree with him, that 
if our students had been thus employed for twenty 
years past, " the kingdom had not been in its 
present condition j" but we have too many of 
such proficient^ already apiong the young nobir 
lity and gentry, who have gathered up their po- 
litics from chocolate houses and factious clubs ; 
and who, if they had spent their time 'in hard 
study at Oxford or Cambridge, we might indeed 
have said, that the factious part of this kingdom 



* Steele certainly does state, that if the acts mentioned in his 
treatise had been carefully recommended to the perusal of young 
gentlemen in colleges, the constitution w^uld have had a ^efend^ir 
in ^vQry oue whom they sent oiit to the world. 
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" had not been in its present condition," or have 
suffered themselves to be taught, that a few acts 
of parliament, relating to the succession, are pre- 
ferable to all other civil institutions whatsoever. 
Neither did I ever before hear, that an act of par- 
liament, relating to one particular point, could be 
called a civil institution. 

He spends almost a quarto page in telling the 
clergy, that they will be certainly perjured if they 
bring in the pretender, whom they have abjured ; 
and he wisely reminds them, that they have sworn 
without equivocation or mental reservation; other- 
wise the clergy might think, that as ^oon as they 
received the pretender, and turned papists, they 
would be free from their oath. 

This honest, civil, ingenious gentleman, knows 
in his conscience, that there are not ten clergy- 
men in England (except nonjurors) who do not 
abhor the thoughts of the pretender reigning over 
us, much more than himself. But this is the spit- 
tle of the bishop of Sarum, * which our author 
licks up, and swallows, and then coughs out again 
with an addition of his own phlegm. I would 
fain suppose the body of the clergy were to return 
an answer, by one of their members, to these wor- 
thy counsellors. I conceive it might be in the 
following terms : 

" My Lord and Gentleman, 

" The clergy command me to give yoii thanks 

for your advice ; and if they knew any crimes, 

from which either of you were as free, as they are 

from those which you so earnestly exhort them to 



* See Swift's ironical prefa^re tp the Bishop of Sarum's Introduc- 
tion. 
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avoid, they would return your favour as &ear ai 
possible, in the same style and manner. Howeveri 
that your advice may not be wholly lost, particu- 
larly that part of it which relates to the pretender, 
they desire you would apply it to more proper per- 
sons. Look among your own leaders ; examine 
which of them engaged in a plot to restore th? 
late king James, and received pardons under his 
seal ; examine which of them have been since 
tampering with his pretended son, and» to gratify 
their ambition, their avarice, their malice, and re- 
venge, are now willing to restore him, at the ex- 
Sence of the religion and liberty of their country. 
Letire^ good my lord, with your pupil, and let us 
hear no more of these hypocritical insinuations, 
lest the queen and ministers, who have been hi- 
therto content with only disappointing the lurk- 
ing villanies of your faction, may be at last pro- 
voked to expose them." 

But his respect for the clergy is such, that he 
does not '^ insinuate" as if they really had these 
evil dispositions; he only "insmuates," that they 
give " too much cause" for such " insinuations." 
I will upon this occasion strip some of his in- 
sinuations from their generality and solecisms, and 
drag them into the light. His dedication to the 
clergy is full bf them, because he^re he endeavours 
to mould up his rancour and civility together ; by 
which constraint, he is obliged to shorten his pa- 
ragraphs, and to place them in such a light, that 
they obscure one another. Supposing therefore 
that I have scraped off his good manners, in or- 
der to come at his meaning, which lies under ; he 
tells the clergy, that the ravour of the queen and 
her ministers, is hut " a colour of zeal toward 
them ;" that the people were deluded by a ground- 
less cry of the churcn*s danger at Sacheverell's tri- 
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al; that the clergy, as they are " men of sense 
and honour," ought to preach this truth to their 
several congregations ; and let them know, that 
the true design of the present men in power, in 
that, and all their proceedings since in favour of 
the church, was, to bring in popery, France, and 
the pretender,^ and to enslave all Europe, contra- 
ry to the " laws of our country, the power of the 
legislature, the faith of nations, and the honour 
of God." 

I cannot see why the clergy, as " men of sense, 
and men of honour,'^ (for he appeals not to them 
as men of religion) should not be allowed to know 
when they are in danger, and be able to guess 
whence it comes, and who are their protectors. 
The design of their destruction indeed may have 
been projected in the dark; but when all was 
ripe, their enemies proceeded to so many overt 
acts in the face of the nation, that it was obvious 
to the meanest people^ who wanted no other mo- 
tives to rouse them. On the other side, can this 
author, or the wisest of his faction, assign one 
single act of the present ministry, any way tend- 
ing toward bringing in the pretender, or to weak- 
en the succession of the house of Hanover? Ob- 
serve then the reasonableness of this gentleman's 
advice : the clergy, the gentry, and the common 
people, had the utmost apprehensions of danger 
to the church under the late ministry ; yet then 
it was the greatest impiety to " inflame the peo- 
ple with any such apprehensions." His danger of 
a popish successor, from any steps of the present 
mmistry, is an artificial calumny, raised and spread 
against the conviction of the inventors, pretended 
to be believed only by those, who abhor the con- 
stitution in church and state ; an obdurate faction 
who compass Heaven and earth, to restore them- 
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selves upon the ruin of their country ; yet here 
our author " exhorts the clergy*' to preach up 
this imaginary danger to their people, and disturb 
the public peace, with his strained seditious com- 
ments. 

But how comes this gracious licence to the cler-: 
gy from the Whigs, to concern themselves with 
politics of any sort, although it be only the glos- 
ses and comments of Mr Steele ? The speeches of 
the managers at Sacheverell's trial, particularly 
those of Stanhope, Lechmere, King, Parker, * and 
some others, seemed to deliver a different doc- 
trine. Nay, this very dedication complains of 
" some in holy orders, who have made tne consti- 
tution of their country," (in which and the Cop- 
tic Mr Steele is equally skilled) " a very little part 
of their study, and yet made obedience and go- 
vernment the frequent subjects of their discour- 
ses." This difficulty is easily solved ; for by po- 
litics, they mean obedience. Mr Hoadly, f who 
is a champion for resistance, was never charged 
With meddling out of his function : Hugh Peters, 
and his brethren, in the times of usurpation, had 
full liberty to preach up sedition and rebellion ; 
and so here, Mr Steele issues out his licence to 
the clergy, to preach up the " danger of a popish 
pretender," in defiance of the queen and her ad- 
ministration. 

Every whiffler in a laced coat, who frequents 
the chocolate-house, and is able to spell the title 
of a pamphlet, shall talk of the constitution with 
as much plausibility as this very solemn writer, 
and with as good A grace blame the clergy for 



• These persons were created peers by King George I. 
t Doctor Benjamin Hoadly, successively bishop of B^ingoi^ 
Hereford, Salisbury, and Wincbesler. 
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.meddling with politics, which they do not under- 
stand. I have known many of these able politi- 
cians furnished, before they were of age, with all 
the necesjsary topics of tjieir faction, and, by the 
help of about twenty polysylkbles, capable of 
maintaining an argument, that would shine in the 
Crisis ; whose author gathered up his little stock 
from the same schools, and has written from no 
other fund. 

But after all, it is not clear to me^ whether this 
gentleman addresses himself to the clergy of Eng- 
land in general, or only to those very few (hardly 
enough, in case of a change, to supply the mortali- 
ty of those " self-denying prelates" he celebrates) 
who are in his principles, and, among these, only 
such as live in and about London ; which proba- 
bly will reduce the number to about half a dozen 
at niost. I should incline to guess the latter ; be- 
cause he tells them, they " are surrounded by a 
learned, wealthy, knowing gentry, who know 
with what firmness, self-denial, and charity, the 
bishops adhered to the public cause, and what 
contumelies those clergymen have undergone, &c. 
who adhered to the cause of truth." By those 
terms, " the public cause," and " the cause of 
truth," he understands the cause of the Whigs, in 
opposition to the queen and her servants : there- 
fore by the " learned, wealthy, and knowing 
gentry," he must understand the Bank and East- 
India company, and those other merchants or ci- 
tizens witnin the bills of mortality, who have 
been strenuous against the church and crown, and 
whose spirit of faction has lately got the better 
of their interest. * For, let him search all the rest 



* He alludes to the depression of the public funds, occasioned 
by the Whigs selling out their stock. 
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of the kingdom, .he will find the *' surrounded'' 
clergy, and the " surrounding'* gentry, wholly 
strangers to the merits of those prelates ; and ad- 
hering to a very different ** cause of truth," as 
will soon, I hope, be manifest, by a fair appeal 
to the representatives of both. * 

It was very unnecessary in this writer to bespeak 
the treatment of contempt and derision, which the 
clergy are to expect from his faction, whenever 
thev come into power, f I believe that venerable 
body is in very little concern after what manner 
their most mortal enemies intend to treat them, 
whenever it shall please God, for our sins, to vi- 
sit us with so fatal an event ; which I hope it will 
be the united endeavours both of clergy, and lai- 
ty, to hinder. It would be some support to this 
hope, if I could have any opinion of his predicting 
talent, (which some have ascribed to people of 
this author's character) where he tells us, that 
" noise and wrath will not always pass for zeal/' 
What other instances of zeal has this gentleman, 
or the rest of his party, been able to produce ? if 
clamour be " noise," it is but opening our ears to 
know from what side it comes ; and if sedition, 
scurrility, slander, and caluiimy, be the fruit of 
" wrath," read the pamphlets and papers issuing 
from the " zealots" of that faction, or visit their 
clubs and coffee-houses, in order to form a judg- 
mtent of the tree. 

When Mr Steele tells us, " we have a religion 



*The Convocation, as well as the Parliament^ were just about 
to $it, 

t Swift seizes on this expression, ^* those who pursue the grati- 
fications of pride, ambition, and avarice, under the sacred cha- 
racter of clergymen, will not fail to be our contempt and deri- 
sion/'i— {7mt.fi p. iv. Introd. 
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that wants mo support from the enlargement of 
secular power/ but is well supported by the wis- 
dom ana piety of its preachers, and its own native 
truth f it would be good to know what religion 
he professes : for the clergy, to whom he speaks, 
will never allow him to be a member of the church 
of England. They cannot agree, that the " truth" 
of the Gospel; and the " piet/' and " wisdom'' of 
its preachers, are a sufficient support, in an evil 
age, against infidelity ^^ faction, and vice, with- 
out the assistance of ^* secular power," unless God 
would please to confer the gift of miracles on those 
who wait at the altar. I believe they venture to 
go a little farther, and think, that upon some oc- 
casions, they want a little " enlargement of as- 
sistance from the secular power," against " athe- 
ists, deists, socinians," and other heretics. Every 
first day in Lent a part of the Liturgy is read to 
the people; in the preface to which, the church 
declares her wishes for the restoring of that dis- 
cipline she formerly had, and which, for some 
years past, has been more wanted than ever. But 
of this no more, lest it might " insinuate jealou- 
sies between the clergy and laity ;" which the 
author tells us, is the "policy of vain ambitious 
men among the former, in hopes to derive from 
their order, a veneration they cannot deserve 
from their virtue." If this be their method for 
procuring veneration, it is the most singular that 
ever was thought on ; and the clergy would 
then indeed have no more to do with politics of 
any sort, than Mr Steele or his faction will allow 
them. 

Having thus toiled through his dedication, I 
proceed to consider his preface, which, half con- 
sisting of quotation, will be so much the sooner 
got through. It is a very unfair thing in any 
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writer to employ his ignorance and malice toge- 
ther; because it gives his answerer double work ; 
it is like the sort of sophistry that the logicians 
call two mediums, which are never allowed in the 
same syllogism. A writer, with a weak head, and 
a corrupt heart, is an over-match for any single 
pen ; like a hireling jade, dull and vicious, hardly 
able to stir, yet offering at every turn to kick. 

He begins his preface with such ah account of 
the original of power, and the nature of civil in- 
stitutions, as I am confident was never once im- 
agined by any writer upon government, from 
Plato to Mr Locke. Give me leave to transcribe 
his first paragraph. "I never saw an unruly 
crowd of people cool by degrees into temper, but 
it gave me an idea of the original of power, and 
the nature of civil insinuations.' One particular 
man has usually in those cases, from the dignity 
of his appearance, or other qualities known or 
imagineci by the multitude, been received into 
sudden favour and authority; the occasion of 
their difference has been represented to him, and 
the matter referred to his decision." 

I have known a poet, who never was out of 
England, introduce a fact by way of simile, 
which could probably no where happen nearer 
than in the plains of Libya ; and begin with, "So 
have I seen."* Such a fiction I suppose may be 
justified by poetical licence ; yet Virgil is much 
more modest. This paragraph of Mr Steele's, 
which he sets down as an observation of his own, 



* This sort of ocular evidence fs ridiculed by Martrn Scrib- 
lerus, who gives as an example : 

'< So have I seeiJ^in Araby the blest, 

A Phoeoix couch'd upon her faoeral nest*'* 

11 
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id a miserable mangled translation of six verse 
out of that famous poet, who speaks after this 
manner: ^^As when a sedition arises in a great 
multitude, &c. then if they see a wise great man, 
&c." Virgil, who lived but a little after the ruin 
of the Rpipan republic, where seditions often hap- 
pened, and the force of oratory was great among 
the people, mad|B use of a sixjiilie, whiph My Steele 
turns into a fact, after «uch a manner as if he had 
seen it ^ hundred times; and builds upon it ^ 
pystem pf the origin of govemmjent. When the 
vulgar here in England assepible |u a riotous 
manner, (which is not very frequent of late years) 
the prince takes a much more ejffectual way thaij 
that of sending orators to appease thepi : but Mr 
Steele imagines such a crowd of people as this, 
where there is no government at all ; their " un- 
ruliness" jqupUed, and their passions " cooled" by 
a particular man, whose great qualities they had 
known before. Such an assembly must have 
risen suddenly from the earth, and the " man of 
authority" dropped from the clouds ; for, without 
some previous form of government, no such 
" crowd" did ever yet assemble, or could possibly 
be acquainted \yith the merits and dignity of any 
"particular" man among them. But to pursue 
his scheme ; this man of authority, who " cools" 
the " crowd" by degrees, and to whom they all 
appeal, must or necessity prove either an open, 
py, " clandestine tyrant." A " clandestine ty- 
rant" I take to be a king of Brentford, w^ho keeps 
his aiiny in disguise ; and whenever he happens 
either to die naturally, be knocked on the head, 
^or deposed, the people " calmly take farther mea- 
sures, and improve upon what was begun und^r 

VOL. IV. 2 p 
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Ms tinlimited ^wer."* All this ou* atMliM* ttlb 
us, with extreme propriety, " is whit sc^emfs rfefc-» 
sonable to common sense;" that i», in other #m^, 
it seems reasonable to reason. This is Whit he 
calls " gfiving an idea of the originfiil 6f power, 
and the nature of civil institutions/' T6 wlfich I 
answer with great phlegm, that I ^fy any man 
alive to show me in 'doiu)Ie the number oT lities, 
although writ by the same author, such a coiitfpli- 
cated ignorance in history, human natui^, or po^ 
litics, as well as in the orfinary pit>p6rti^ tX 
thought or of style. 

But it seems these profound speculations wei'^ 
only premised to introduce some quotatioiis ill 
favour of resistance. What has resistance to do 
with the succession of the House of Hanover, 
that the Whig writers should perpetually affect 
to tack them together ? I can conceive nothing 
else, but that their hatred to the queen and i!ni- 
nistry puts them upon thoughts of introducing 
the successor by another revolution. Are cases 
of extreme necessity to be introduced as common 
maxims, by which we are always to proceed? 
should not these gentlemen soAietimes inculcate 
the general rule of obedience, and not always the 
exception of resistance ? since the former has been 
the perpetual dictate of all laws both divine and 
civil, and the latter is still in dispute. 

I shall meddle with none of the passages he 
cites to prove the lawfulness of resisting princes, 



* *^ This first step towards acting reasonably has brought them 
^o themselves ; and when the person, by an appeal to whom they 
first were taken out of confusion, ivas gone from amongst them, 
they have calmly takenr furti^er me^ures from a sense of their 
common ^ood.'' Cr\$ii* 
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except that from tibe present lord-chancellor's^ 
speech m defence of Mr Sacheverel ; ^^ that there 
are extraordinary cases, cases of necessity, which 
are i^phed, although not expressed, i« toe gencr 
rri rule* (of obedience.) • These words, very dear 
in themiselves, Mr Steele explains into nonsense ; 
which ill any other author, I should suspect tp 
hav« bebn intended as a reflection upon as great 
a person as ever filled or adorned that hi^h sta- 
tion ; but I am so well acquainted with his pen, 
that I much more wonder how it csui trace out a 
true quotadon,^ than r fistlse comment. To see 
him treat my Lord Harcourt with so much civili- 
ty, looks indeed a little suspicious^ and as if he 
had malice in his heart. He calls his lordship a 
very great man, and a great living authority ; 
places himself in company with genera) Stanhope, 
and Mr Hoadly ; and in short, takes the most ef- 
fectual method in his power of ruining his lord- 
ship in the opinion of every man, who is wise or 
good. I can only tell my Lord Harcourt, for his 
comfort, that these praises are encumbered with 
the doctrine of resistance, and the true revolution 
principles ; and provided he will liot allow Mr 
Steele for his commentator, he may hope to re- 
cover the honour of being libelled again, as well 
as his sovereign and fellow-Servants. 

We now come to the Crisis ; where we meet 
with two pages, by way of intrpductiqn to those 
extracts from acts of parliament, that constitute 
the body of his pamphlet This introduction be- 
gins with a definition of liberty, and then pro- 
ceeds in a panegyric upon that great blessmjg. 
His panegyric is made up of half flt dozen shrecis, 

* Sir SiipoQ Harcpuit w0s $iF9t I^or^ Harcourt. 
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like a school-boy's theme, beaten general topics, 
where any other man alive might wander secure- 
ly ; but tnis politician, by venturing to vary the 
good old phrases, and give them a new turn, 
commits a hundred solecisms and absurdities. 
The weighty truths, which he endeavours to press 
upon his reader, are such as these. That* " liber- 
ty is a very good thing;" that " without liberty 
we cannot be free ;" that " health is good, and 
strength is good, but liberty is better than either;" 
that " no man can be happy without the liberty 
of doing v^atever his own mind tells him is best; 
that '^menof quality love liberty, and cominon 

{people love liberty ;" even women and children 
ove liberty ; and you cannot please them better 
than by letting them do what they please. Had 
Mr Steele contented himself to deliver these, and 
the like maxims, in such intelligible terms, I 
could have found where we agreed, and where 
we differed. But let us heal* some of these 
axioms, as he has involved them. " We cannot 
possess our souls with pleasure and satisfaction., 
except we preserve in ourselves that inestimable 
blessmg, wnich we call liberty. By liberty I de- 
sire to be understood to mean the happiness of 
men's living, &c." Tlie true " life of man con- 
sists in conducting it according to his own just 
sentiments and innocent inclinations," — "man's 
being is degraded below that of a free agent, 
when his airections and passions are no. longer 
governed by the dictates of his own mind."- — - 
"Without liberty our health," (among other 
things,) " may be at the will of a tyrant, employed 
to our own ruin, and that of our fellow-crea- 
tures." If there be any of these maxims, which 
are not grossly defective in truth, in sense, or in 
grammar, I will allow them to pass. for uncontrol- 
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lable. By the first, omitting the pedantry of the 
whole expression, there are not above one or two 
nations in the world, where any one man can 
" possess his soul with pleasure and satisfaction.*' 
In the second, " he desires to be understood to 
mean;" that is, he desires to be meant to mean, 
or to be understood to understand. In the third, 
"' the life of man consists in conducting" his life, 
lu thp fourth he affirms, that " men's beings are 
degraded, when their passions are no longer go- 
verned by the dictates of their own minds ;" direct- 
ly contrary to lessons of all moralists and legisla- 
tors i who agree unanimously, that the passions 
of men must be under the government of reason 
and law ; neither are the laws of any other use, 
than to correct the irregularity of our affections. 
By the last, " our health is ruinous to ourselves, 
and other men, when a tyrant pleases j" which I 
leave to him to make out. 

I cannot sufficiently commend our ancestors, 
for .transmitting to us the blessing of liberty ; * 
yet having "laid out their blood and treasure 
upon the purchase," I do not see how they " act- 
ed parsimoniously," because I can conceive no- 
thing more generous, than that of employing our 
blood and treasure for the service of others. But 
I am suddenly struck with the thought, that I 
have found his meaning; our ancestors acted 
parsimoniously, because they spent only their 
own ^ treasure for the good of their posterity ; 



i- tTi<l 



* '^ The late kingdoms of England and Scotland have contend^ 
for it from age to age, with too great a price of blood and trea- 
sure to be given for the purchase of any other blesdng ; but laid 
out parsimoniously, when we cdhsider they have transmitted this 
to their posterity." Crisis. 
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wbereas we squandered away the treasures of our 
posterity too ; but whether they will be liiaak- 
nil, and think it was done fbr the pres^l-vation of 
their liberty, must be left to ^emselT^s fiir a de- 
cision. * 

I verily believe, although I could not prove it 
in Westminster-hall before a lord-chief-juStice, 
that by " enemies to our constitution,** and " ene- 
mies to our present establishment," Mr Stede 
"would desire to be understood to mean,** my 
lord-treasurer and the rest of the ministry ; by 
■" those who are grown supine, in proportion to 
the danger to which our liberty is every daiyinore 
Texposed,". I should guess he mekns the Tories: 
and by ** honest men, who ought to look up wi4^ 
a spint that becomes h6nesty,** he understdnds 
the MTiigs ; I likewise believe, he would take it 
ill, or think me stupid, if I did not thus expoia^ 
him. I say then, that, according to iMs exposi- 
tion, the four great officers of «tate, tcg«ber with 
the rest of the cabinet council, (excejpt the afch- 
liishop of Canterbury, f) are "^^ enemies to oar es- 
tablishment, making artful and open atitdrcks ^ai^pim 
our constitution," and are now " pracf^iig in- 
direct arts, and mean subtleties, to w^akeii the 
security of those acts of parliament, for i^etliiiig 
the succession in *he House of Hanover." The 
first, and most notorious of these criminals, is, 
Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford, lord-high-t»a8ur- 
er, who is reputed to be chief minister ; 'the se- 
cond is, James Butler, Duke of Ormond, who com- 
mands the army, and designs to employ it in 
bringing over the pretender ; the third is, Henry 



* Alluding to the dtefot incurred in the Continental war» 
t Dr Tenison. 
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§^ J,Q\ii^x Iwd viscount BpUipigVrok?; secretary of 
state, who must lie supposed to liold a constant 
corif^ppijidenc^ at the court of Bar le Duc^ as the 
la^^ Pari pf (^odolpjiin ^d with that at St Germain : 
aq^i l;q avoia te^ipi^sness, Mr Broniley,* and the 
rest, are employed in ^heir several districts to the 
aame end. These are the opinions, which Mr 
Stf^le s^i4 his faction, ^nder the direction of their 
leaders^ ^re endeavouring, with all their might, 
to propagate amqng the people pf England, con- 
cerning the present ministry ; with what reser- 
v^^tipn .to the honour, wisdom^ or justice of the 
gueen, I cannot detiprmine ; who, "by her own 
free choice, after long experience of their abili- 
tips and integrity, ^d in compliance to the ge- 
neral wjslie^ of her people, called them to her 
service. S^ch an accusation against piersons in 
S? high tnjst^ should require^ I think, at least one 
^liiigle overt act to make it gopcj. If there be 
f|Q other pho^ce of persprfs fit to serye the prown, 
without (Jaeger ffom th^ pretender, except among 
those who are cabled the Whig party, trie Hand- 
yer succession is thep indeed m a very desperatp 
st^te ; tjiat illustrious family will Iiave almost 
nine in ten of the kingdom against it, and those 
principally of the landed interest ; which is most 
to be depended upon, in such a nation as ours. 

I have now got as far ^s his extracts, ^ whicji I 
shall not be at the pjiins of comparing with thp 
originals, but suppose he has gotten them fairly 
transcribed ; I only think, that whoever is paten- 
tee for pri|iting acts of parliament, may have a 
very fair action against him for invasion of pro- 
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pcrty ; but this is none of my business to inquire 
into. 

After two-and-twenty pages spent in reciting 
acts of parliament, he desires leave to repeat the 
history and progress of the union ; upon which I 
have some few things to observe. 

This work, he tells us, was unsuccessfully at- 
tempted by several of her majesty's predecessors ; 
although 1 do not remember * it Was ever thought 
on by any, except King James the* First, and the 
late King William. I have read indeed, that 
some small overtures were made by the former of 
these princes toward a union between the two 
kingdoms, but rejected with indignation and con- . 
tempt by the English; and the historian^ tells 
us, that how degenerate and corrupt soever the 
court and parliament then were, they would not 
give ear to so infamous a proposal. I do not find, 
that any of the succeeding princes before^ the 
Revolution, ever resumed the design ; because it 
was a project, for which there conld not possibly 
be assigned the least reasoli or necessity; for 
I defy any mortal to name one single advantage 
that England' could ever expect from such a 
union, f 



i— 



• The author's memory here deceived him ; but he acknowled- 
ged his mistake in the Examiner, 11th March 1713. 

t The experience of nearly a century, may now enable* us to 
speak with tolerable precision on thb subject of the Union. The 
advantage of the first fifty years was entirely on the side of Eng- 
land, who secured, in the first place, the grand object of national 
security ; secondly, a right to draw from Scotland, as from a van- 
quished province, supplies of soldiers, of sailors, of colonists, and 
of labourers. It was not until the accession "of his pf«feiit^ma- 
jesty, that these advantages were more than an hundred fold re- 
paid to Scotland. It was not until the generation was utterly eXf 
tinguishedy that remembered the independence of Scotland, «nd 
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But toward the end of the late king's rfeignV 
Upon apprehensions of the want of issue from him 
or the princess Anne, a proposition for uniting 
both kingdoms was begun ; becausfe Scotland had 
not settled their crown upon the House of Hano- 
ver, but left themselves at large, in hopes to make 
their advantage ; and it was thought highly dan* 
gerous to leaVe that part of the island, inhabited 
by a poor fierce northern people, at liberty to 
put themselves under a different king. However^ 
the opposition to this work was so great^ that it 
could not be overcome, until some time after her 
present majesty came to the crown ; when, by 
the weakness or corruption of a certain minister, 
since dead, an act of parliament was obtained for 
the Scots, which gave them leave to arm them*- 
selves ;* and so the union became necessary, not 



framed their views anci 8<^hemes upon principles which preceded the 
Union ; it was not lihtil a new tace bad arisen, who hardly remem- 
bered the distinction between English and Scottish, that my coun- 
trymen were enabled to avail themselves of the incalculable resour- 
ces which the Union had placed in their power, it seemed as if 
Scotland bewailed, in her wilderness, the loss of her monarchy, as 
Jepthah's daughter did her virginity, for a certain term of years, 
and then, with energy, opened her eyes to the brighter prospects 
acquired by that sacrifice of imaginary independence. 

* The Act of Security, as it was called, here alluded to, was in 
its very front hostile to England. It professed to provide for the 
sururity of the kingdom, incaseof the Queen's death without issue, 
aod for the speedy meeting of a Scottish parliament in that event. 
It stipulated, that the same person should be incapable of suc- 
ceedingtoboth kingdoms, unless a free communication of trade, and 
the benefit of the navigation act, were extended to Scotland. It de- 
clared, that with the sovereign all military commissions expired, 
and that the inhabitants, capable of bearing arms, were to be en- 
rolled and drilled monthly. Lastly, that Scotland might not be 
engaged* in the continental wars of England, without the consent 
of her o^n legislation, the prerogative of declaring peace and war 
was vested in the estates, instead of the crown exclusively. This 
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fqr my actual good it CQuld ppssi^ly 4o U3, but 
tp avoid a probable; evU ; W ^^t th? aiajn§ time 
ss^ve ap obnpxious mifiiftter's hf ^d ; YfhP was so 
wise as to take the first opportui^ity Qf propHfjug 
a general pardon by act of psurUs^m^nt, bep^^aie hq 
<30uld not, with so much decency ^^d s^jf«|y, i^^- 
sire a particular one for hipiself. T^?a^ ^Qts ^re 
well enough known to the whole Hipg^Jon). iXil4 
I remepdber, discoursing above six year^ agp witll 
the most considerable person* qf ihe ^dyer^^ 
party, a^d a great pron^oter of the ui\jqq, h^ 
frankly own^d to me, th?it this necessity, broi)g|it 
iipoa us by the wrong m^n^g^me^t of the J^jrl of 
Godolphin, was the only causie of the unw. 

Therefore I ^m ready to grant two points to 
the author of the Crisis ; first, that the pmon b^. 
(^ame necessary for the caui^e abpv@ f ^lp.te4 ; b^ 
cause it prevented this island from being govern- 
ed by two kings ; which England would never 
have suffered ; and it might prpbably haye cost 
us a war of a year or two to re4uce the Scots. 
Secondly, that it would be dangerous to bre^k 



act had beeu provoked, l?y the conduct of England during tfie 
attempt to make a Scottish settlement at Darien, and by the 
deep and immortal jealousy with which a weaker nation always 
regards the motions of the stronger. But it wa3 obvious^ |hat 
the act of security bore in its bosom the seeds of separation froijfi 
England, and left no alternative to the EngliMi mioistryy bat 
immediate union^ or the risque of future civil war. Swift 
blames Godolphin for permitting it* to be passed. It was pnce 
' rejected by the refusal of the royal assent, but revived and 
passed in 1704 : Both countries must have' deeply felt the ef- 
fects of civil discord, but chiefly the richer and more unwarlike; 
and when Swift says, coolly, it would have cost England only a 
•war ofayear or two to reduce Scotland, he gives the most effectual 
approbation of an unioui which was to spare the issue of such an 
^experiment. 
• Lord Somers, 
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liiis union, at least in this juncture, while there 
is a pretender abroad, who might probably lay 
hold of such an opportunity. And this made me 
wonder a little at the spirit of faction last 'sum- 
mer, among some people, who, having been j^the 
great promoters of the union, and several of them 
the principal gainers by it, could yet proceed so 
far as to propose in the House of Lords, that it 
should be dissolved; while, at the same time, 
those peers, who had ever opposed it in the be* 
ginning, were thoa for preserving it, upon the 
reason I have just assi^ed, and whkh the author 
of the Crisis has likewise taken notice of. 

But when he tells us, ** the Englishmen oue^hl, 
in generosity, to be more particularly careful in 
preserving mis union," he argues like himself. 
'* The late kingdom of Scotland, (says, he,) had as 
numerous a nobility as England," &c. * They had 
indeed ; and to that we owe one of the great and 
necessary evils of the union, upon the foot it now 
stands. Their mobility is indeed so numerous, 
that the whole revenues of their country would 



^qto 



* The full passage is : ** For the late kingdom of Scotland bad as 
numerous a nobility as England, and the' representatives of their 
Commons were also very numerous ; they have by the articles of 
union consented 'to send only sixteen peers, and Ibrty-five com- 
niQiis, to the padisment of Great Britain, which jbath tiie sai^e 
number «f lords and commons for England that Avere before the 
union ; so that the Scots representatives can make no stand in the 
defence of all, or any of the articles of the union, should they be 
opposed by such unequal numbers of the lords and commons of Eng- 
land ; and therefore it is most plain, from the impotence in which 
so many wise and able men of the Scots nation left themselves in 
lliese particulars^ that they understood the points of religion in 
.Er^land and Scotiland respectively, the succession <tp the crown 
of Ccfeot Britain, and all other articles of .the uukM^ were oever to 
lie controverted.'' Crim. 
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be hardly able to maintain them, according to the 
dignity of their titles ; and, what is infinitely worse^ 
they are never likely to be extinct until the last 
period of all things ; because the greatest part of 
them descend to heirs general. 1 imagine a per- 
son of quality prevailed on to marry a woman 
much his initerior, and" without a groat to her 
fortune, and her friends arguing she was as good 
as her husband^ because she brought, him as nu- 
merous a family of relations and servants, as she 
found in his house. Scotland, in the taxes, is 
obliged to contribute one penny for every forty-r 
pence laid upon England ; and tne representatives 
they send to parliament are about a thirteenth. 
Every other Scotch peer has all the privileges of 
an English one, except that of sitting in parlia- 
ment, and even precedence before all of the same 
title that shall be created for the time to come. 
The pensions and employments possessed by the 
natives of that country now among us, do amount 
to more than th© whole body of their nobility 
ever spent at home ; and all the money they raise 
upon the public, is hardly sufficient to defray their 
civil and military lists. I could point out some^ 
with great titles, who aifected to appear very vi- 
gorous for dissolving the union, although their 
whole revenues before that period, would have 
ill maintained a Welsh justice of peace ; and have 
since gathered more money, than ever any Scotch^ 
man, who had not travelled, could form an idea 
of ^ 



* He alludes to John Duke of Argyle and Greenwichy and ids 
brother Archibald Earl of Islay. The duke had been deeply in 
the counsels of Oxford ; but he was rather an* enemy to ^e Duke 
of Marlborough, than a friend to -the Tory interest, and thfy a»e 
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I have only one thing more to say upon occs^t 
sioh of the union act ; which is, that the authoy 
of the Crisis may be fairly proved, from his own 
citations, to be guilty of high treason. In a pa- 
per of his called the Englishmati, of October 29, 
there is an advertisement about taking in sub- 
scriptions for printing the Crisis, where the title 
is published at length with the following clause^ 
which the author thought fit to deop jn the pub- 
lication; ("and that no power on earth can bar, 
alter, or make void the present settlement of the 
crown, &c. By Richard Steele.") In his extract 
of an act of pailiament made since the union, it 
appears to be ''high treason" for " any person, by 
writing or printing, to maintain and affirm, that 
the kings or queens qf this realm, with and by 
the authority of parliament, are npt able to make 
laws and statutes of sufficient force and validity 
to limit and bind the crown, and the descent, li- 
mitation, inheritance, and the gpvemment there- 
of." This act being subsequent to the settle- 



Wid finally to have'differed upon the dqke's demanding the post of 
master-general •f the ordnance. Upon receiving a refusal, he re- 
solved to extort, by force, what favour had failed to procure him, 
and entered keenly into the cabals of his countrymen, then beiu 
on a dissolution of the Union. The extension of the[malt-tax to 
Scotland being considered as a grievi^nce, the duke, with the 
Earl of Mar and two Scottish commoners, went to make a formal 
remonstranoe to the queen. And he supported the bill brought 
into parliament by the Earl of Seafield, for dissolving the Union. 
AH these proceedings having greatly offended the ipii)istry, the 
duke was deprived of his offices, and remained in opposition until 
the accession of George I. Swift had been his personal friend, 
but the breach in politics seems to have dissolved their intimacy ; 
and as our author, on the one hand, threw out the sarcasm in the 
text upon the duke's character, his grace, on the other, headed the 
l^cottish nobles in their denunciation of the pamphlet and the wri- 
ter. 
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ment of the crown confirmed at the union, it is 
probable some friend of the author advked him 
to leave out those treasonable words in the print- 
ed title-page, which he had before published^ ia 
the advertisement ; and accordingly we find, that 
in the treatise itself he only " ^ers it to every 
good subject's consideration, whetib^ thb article 
of the settlement of the crown is not as firm as 
the union itself, and as the settlement of episco^ 
pacy in England, ftc." And he thinks the *' Scots 
understood it so, that the succession to liie -crown 
was never to be controverted.'* 

These I take to be only " treasonable" insinua^ 
tions ; but the advertisement, before mentioned, 
is actually high treason ; for which the autiior 
ought to be prosecuted, if that would avail any 
thing under a jurisdiction, where cursing the 
queen is not above the penalty of twenty marks. 

Nothing is more notorious than that the Whigs 
of late years, both in their writings and dis- 
courses, have aficcted upon all occasions to allow 
the legitimacy of the pretender. This makes me 
a little wonder to see bur author labouring to 
prove the contrary, by producing ali-the popular 
chat of those times, and other solid arguments 
from Fuller's narrative :** but it must be sup^ 
posed, that this gentleman acts by the commands 
of his superiors, who have thought fit at tins 
jimcture to issue out new orders, for reasons best 
known to themselves. I wish they had been 
jnore clear in their directions to him upon that 
iiveighty point, whether the settlement of the 



f William Fuller, an impudent impostor, who was pilloried in 
1702 for a pretended discovery concerning the birth of the Chcya- 
iier St Georg^t 7 
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suftcession in th^ House of HanoVer be alterable 
or iiot. I have observed wfeere, in his former 
piiges, hie givfes it iti thfe negative ; but in the 
turning of a IfeAf, h^ his wh<!>lly changed hiis 
imind. He tellis us, be ** wotaders there can be found 
a;fty Eritdh y-efek ehaagh to contend against a 
|)oM^r iti th^ir bvfti featioh, which is practised in 
a much greatJer degreeiri o^er states f and " hoMr 
hard it i^, th^t Biitaih should be debarred the 
privilege ^f establishing its omtu sectirity, by re- 
lin^uiBhiiig otaly those branches of the royal linej 
which threaten it with destruction ; While other 
nations never ;scruple, lipo^ less occasions, to go 
inuch greater Itngthfe ;^ of which he produces in- 
stances in Fr^nte, Spain, Sicily, and Sardinia; 
and theii ad^s, " can Great !^itain help to ad- 
vance men to other thrones, and have no power 
in limiting its own?'' How can a iseniitor, capable 
of doing honotir tosirThomks Hanmer,^be guilty 
of such ridiculous inconsistencies ? " The author 
of the Conduct of the Allies (says he) has dared 
to drop insinuations about ialtering the succes- 
sion." The author of <*the Conduct of the Allies 
writes sense and English ; neither of which the 
♦ author of the Crisis undierstands. The former 
thinks " it wrong in point of policy to call in a 
foreign power to be guarantee of our succession, 
because it puts it out of the power of our own 
legislature to change our succession, without the 
cons^t of that prince or state, ivho is guaran-f 
tee, whatever Necessity may happen in future, 
times." Now, if it be high treason to affirm by 
writing, that the legislature has no such power ; 
and if Mr Steele thinks it strange that Britain 
should be debarred this privilege, what could be 
\h^ crime of putting sucn a case, that in future 
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ages^ a necessity might happi^n of limiting the 
^successions ^s well ^s it has happened already ?. 

When Mr Steele " reflects upon the many sor 
lemn, strong barriers (to our succession) of laws 
and oaths, &c. he thinks all fear vanishes before 
them." I think so too, provided the epithet sih- 
kmn goes for nothing; because, although I have 
often heard of a solemn day, a solemn feast, and a 
solemn coxcomb, yet I can conceive no idea to 
myself of a solemn barrier. However, be that 
as it will, his " thoughts it seems will not let him 
rest, but, before he is aware, he asks himself se- 
veral questions ;" and, since he cannot resolvp 
them, I will endeavour to give him what satis- 
faction I am able. The first is, " what are th^ 
marks of a lasting security ?" To which I answer, 
that the signs of it in a kingdom or state are, 
first, good laws ; and secondly, tho^^ laws well 
executed : we are pretty well provided with the 
former, but extremely defective in the latter. — 
Secondly, " what are ovir tempers and our hearts 
at home ?" If by ours, he means those of him- 
self and hill abettors, iitfiy ^rp ^ost (iamnably 
wicked; impatient for the death of the queen; 
ready to gratify their ambition and revenge, by 
all desperate methods; wholly alienate from 
truth, law, religion, mercy, conscie|ice, or ho- 
nour. — Thirdly, " in whatnands is power lodged 
abroad ?" To answer the question naturally, Lew- 
is XIV. is King of France, Philip V. (j?y the 
counsels and acknowledgments of the Whigs) is 
JCing of Spain, and so on. ^ If by power he means 
money, tne Duke of Marlborough is thought to 
have more ready money than all the kipgs qf 
Christendom together ; but, by the peculiar dis- 
position of Providence, it is locked up in a trun^, 
|;p which his ambition has no key ^" and that is 
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Our security. — Fourthly, " are our unnatural di- 
visions our strength?" I think not; but they are 
the sign of it, for being unnatural they cannot 
last ; and this shows, that union, the foundation 
of all strength, is more agreeable to our na- 
ture. — Fifthly, *^ is it nothing to us, which of 
the princes of Europe has the longest sword ?'* 
Not much, if we can tie up his hands, or put a 
strong shield into those of his neighbours ; or if 
our sword be as sharp as his is long; or if it be 
necessary for him to turn his own sword into 
a ploughshare ; or if such a sword happens to be 
in the hands of an infant, or struggle^ for by 
two competitors. — Sixthly, " the powerful hand 
that deals out crowns and kingdoms all around 
us, may it not in time reach a king out to us 
too?" If the powerful hand he means be that of 
France, it may reach out as many kings as it 
pteases ; but we will not accept them. Whence 
does this man get his intelligence ? I should think 
even his brother Ridpath might furnish him with 
better. What crowns or kingdoms has France 
dealt about ? Spain was given by the will of the 
former king, in consequence of that infamous 
treaty of partition, the adviser of which will, I 
hope, never be forgot in England. Sicily was 
disposed of, by her majesty of Great Britam ; so 
in effect was Sardinia. France indeed once reach- 
ed out a king to Poland, but the people would 
not receive him. This question of Mr. Steele's 
was therefore only put in terrorem^ without any 
regard to truth. — Seventhly, " are there no pre- 
tensions to our crown that can ever be revived ?'* 
There may, for aught I know, be about a dozen; 
and those, in time, may possibly beget a hun- 
d red ; but we must do as well as we can. Cap- 
t ain Bessus, when he had fifty challenges to an- 

VOL. IV. 2 E 
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swer, protested he could not fight above three 
duels a day. " If the pretender should fail," 
says the writer> " the French King has in his 
t[uiver A succession of them ; the Duchess of Sa- 
voy, or her sons, or the dauphin, her grandson;" 
Let me suppose the chevalier de St George to 
be dead ; the Duchess of Savoy will then be a 
pretender) and consequently must leave her 
nusband, because his royal highness (for Mr 
Steele has not yet acknowledged him for a king) 
is in alliance with her British majesty ; her softs, 
when they grow pretenders, must underg-o the 
same fate. But I am at a loss how to dispose of 
the dauphin, if he happen to be King of France 
before the pretendership to Britain falls to his 
share ; for I doubt he will never be persuaded to 
remove out of his own kingdom, only because it 
is too near England. 

But " the Duke of Sav6y did, some years ago, 
put in his claim to the crown of England in right 
of his wife ; and he is a prince of great capa- 
city, in strict alliance with France, and may 
therefore very well add to our fears of a popish 
successor.'' Is it the fault of the present, or of 
any ministry, that this prince put in his claim ? 
Must we give him opium to destroy his capacity ? 
or can we prevent his alliance with any prince, 
who is in peace with her majesty ? Must we send 
to stab or poison all the popish princes, who have 
any pretended title to our crown by the proxi- 
mity of blood? What, in the name of God, can 
these people drive at? what is it they demand? 
Suppose the present dauphin were now a man, 
and the King of France, and next polish-heir to 
the crown of England ; is he not excluded by 
the laws of the land? But what regard will he 
have to ouf laws ? I answer ; has not the queen 
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as good a title to the crown of France ? and how 
is she excluded^ . but by their law against th6 
succession of females, which we are not bound 
to acknowledge : and is it not in our power to 
exclude female successors, as well as in theirs ? 
If such a pretence shall prove the cause of a 
war, what human power can prevent it ? But our 
cause must necessarily be good and righteous; 
for either the kings of England have been un- 
justly kept out of the possession of Prance, or 
the dauphin, although nearest of kin, can have 
no legal title to England. And he must be an ill 

eince indeed, who will not have the hearts and 
nds of ninety-nine in a hundred among his 
subjects, against such a popish pretender. 

I have been the longer in answering the se- 
venth question, because it led me to consider all 
he had afterward to say upon the subject of the 
pretender. Eighthly, and lastly, he asks himself, 
*^ whether Popery and Ambition are become tame 
and quiet neighbours ?" In this I can give him no 
satisfaction^ because I never was in that street 
where they live ; nor do I converse with any of 
their friends ; only I find they are persons of a 
very evil reputation. But I am told for certain, 
that Ambition had removed her lodging, and lives 
the very next door to Faction, where they keep 
such a racket, that the whole parish is disturbed, 
and every night in an uproar. 

This much in answer to those eight uneasy 
questions put by the author to himself, in order to 
satisfy every Briton, and give him an occasion of 
" taking an impartial view of the affairs of Eu- 
rope in general, as well as of Great Britain in par- 
ticular." 

After enumerating the great actions of the con- 
federate armies, under the command of prince 
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Eugene and the Duke of Marlborough, Mr Steele 
observes in the bitterness of his soul, that the 
" British general, however unaccountable it may 
be to posterity, was not permitted to enjoy the 
fruits of his glorious labour/' Ten years fruits, 
it seems, were not sufficient, and yet they were 
the fruitfuUest campaigns that ever any general 
cropped. . However, I cannot but hope, that posr 
terity will not be left in the dark, but some care 
taken both of her Majesty's glory, and the repu- 
tation of those she employs. An impartial his- 
torian may tell the world, (and the next age will 
easily believe what it continues to feel,) that the 
avance and ambition of a few factious insolent 
subjects had almost destroyed their country, by 
<;ontinuing a ruinous war in conjunction with al- 
lies, for whose sake principally we fought, who 
refused to bear their just proportion of their 
charge, and were connived at in their refusal, 
for private ends : that these factious people 
treated the best and kindest of sovereigns witlx 
insolence, cruelty, and ingratitude, of which he 
will be able to produce several instances ; that 
they encouraged persons and principles alien 
from our religion and government, in order ta 
strengthen their faction ; he will tell the reasons 
why the general, and first minister, were seduced 
to be heads of tiiis faction, contrary to the opi- 
nions they had always professed. Such an histo- 
rian will show many reasons, which made it ne* 
cessary to remove the general and his friends; 
who, knowing the bent of the nation was against 
them, expected to lose their power when the war 
was at an end. Particularly, the historian will 
discover the whole intrigue of the Duke of Marl- 
borough's endeavouring to procure a commission 
to be general for life: wherein justice will be done 
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to a person, at ^ that time of high station in the 
law, who, (I mention it to his honour) advised 
the duke, when he was consulted upon itj not to 
accept of such a commission. By these, ajid many 
other instances which time will bring to light, it 
may perhaps appear, not very unaccountable to 
posterity, why this great man was dismissed at 
last ; but rather why he was dismissed no sooner. 
But this is entering into a wide field. I shall 
therefore leave posterity to the information of 
better historians than the author of the Crisis or 
myself; and go on to inform the present age, in 
some faets, which the great orator arid politician 
thinks fit to misrepresent, with the utmost degree 
either of natural or wilful ignorance. He asserts, 
that in the Duke of Ormond's campaign, " after 
a suspension of arms between Great Britain and 
France, proclaimed at the head of the armies, the 
British troops in the midst of the enemy's garri- 
sons withdrew themselves from their confede-^ 
rates.'* The fact is directly otherwise; for the 
British troops were most infamously deserted by 
the confederates, after all that could be urged by 
the Duke of Ormond and the Earl of Strafford to 
press the confederate generals not to forsake 
them. The duke was directed to avoid engaging 
in any action, until he had farther orders, because 
an account of the King of Spain's renunciation 
was every day expected : this, the Imperialists 
and Dutch knew well enough : and therefore 
proposed to the duke, in that very juncture, to 
engage the French, for no other reason but to 
render desperate all the queen's measurps to- 
ward a peace. Was not the certain possession of 
Dunkirk, of equal advantage to the uncertainty 
of a battle? A whole campaign under the Duke 
of Marlborough, with such an acquisition,, al- 
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though at the cost of many thousand lives, and 
several millions of money, would have been 
thought very gloriously ended. 

Neither, after all, was it a new thing, either 
in the British general, or the Dutch deputies, to 
refuse fighting, when they did not approve of it. 
When the Duke of Marlborough was going to 
invest Bouchain, the deputies of the States pres- 
sed him in vain to engage the enemy ; and one of 
them was so far discontented upon his Grace's re- 
fusal, that he presently became a partisan of the 
peace ; yet I do not remember any clamour then 
raised here against the Duke upon that account;. 
Again, when the French invaded Douay, after 
the confederates had deserted the Duke of Or- 
mond, Prince Eugene was violently bent upon a 
battle, and said they should never have another 

so good an opportunity ; but Monsieur , a 

private deputy, rose up, and opposed it so far, 
that the prince was forced to desist. Was it then 
more criminal in the Duke of Ormond to refuse 
fighting by express command of the queen, and in 
order to get possession of Dunkirk, than for the 
Duke of Marlborough to give the same refusal, 
without any such orders, or any such advantage? 
or shall a Dutch deputy assume more power than 
the Queen of Great Britain's general, acting by 
the immediate commands of his sovereign ? 

*^ The emperor and the empire,*' (says Mr Steele 
by way of admiration) " continue the war !" Is 
his imperial majesty able to continue it or not? if 
he be, then Great Britain has been strangely used 
for ten years past ; then how came it to pass, that 
of about ten thousand men in his service in Italy 
at the time of the battle of Turin, there were not 
above four thousand paid by himself? If he be 
not able to continue it, why does he go on ? The 
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reasons are cjp^v; because the war only affects 
the princes of the empire, whom he is willing 
enough to expose, but not his own dominions. 
Besides, his Imperial ministers are in daily expec- 
tation of the queen's death; whijch they hope 
will give a new turn to affairs, and rekindle the 
war in Europe upon the old foot ; and we know- 
how the ministers of that court publicly assign it 
for a reason of their obstinacy against peace, that 
they hope for a sudden revolution in England. 
In the mean time, this appearance of the empe- 
ror's being forsaken by his ally, will serve to in- 
crease the clamour, both here and in Holland> 
against her majesty and those she employs, 

Mr Steele says, " there can be no crime in af- 
firming, (if it be truth) that the house of Bourbon 
is at this juncture become more formidable, and 
bids fairer for a universal monarchy, and to en- 
gross the whole trade of Europe^ than it did be- 
fore the war." 

" No crime in affirming it, if it be truth.'* I 
will for once allow his proposition. But, if it be 
fadse, then I affirm, that whoever advances so se- 
ditious a falsehood, deserves to be hanged. Does 
he mean, by the house of Bourbon, the two kings 
of France and Spain ? If so, I reject his meaning, 
which would insinuate, that the interests and de- 
signs of both those princes will be the same ; 
whereas they are more opposite than those of any 
two other monarchs in .Christendom. This is the 
whole foolish slander so frequently flung upon 
the peace, and as frequently refuted. These fac- 
tious undertakers of the press write with great 
advantage; they strenuously affirm a thousand 
falsehoods, without fear, wit, conscience, or know* 
ledge ; and we, who answer them, must be at the 
expense of an argument for each; after which, ia 
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the very next pamphlet, we see the same asser- 
tions produced agam, without the least notice of 
what has been said to disprove them. By the 
house of Bourbon, does he mean only the French 
king for the time being ? If so, and his assertion 
be true, then that prince must deal with the de- 
vil, or else the money and blood spent in our ten 
years victories against him, might as well have 
continued in the purses and veins of her majesty's 
subjects. 

But the particular assertions of this author are 
easier detected than his general ones; I shall 
therefore proceed upon examining the former. 
For instance : I desire him to ask the Dutch, who 
can best inform him, " why they delivered up 
Traerbach to the Imperialists?" for, as to the 
queen, her majesty was never once consulted in 
it, whatever his preceptors, the politicians of But- 
ton's coffeehouse, may have informed him to the 
contrary.* 

Mr Steele affirms, that the French ** have be- 
gun the demolition of Dunkirk contemptuously 
and arbitrarily their own way.'* The governor of 
the town, arid those gentlemen intrusted with 
the inspection of this work, do assure me, that 
the fact is altogether otherwise ; that the method 

Erescribed by those whom her majesty employs, 
as been exactly followed, and that the works are 
already demolished. I will venture to tell him 
farther, that the demolition was so long deferred, 
in order to remove those difficulties which the 



^■^■ 



* ** All the world knows with what frankness the Dutch have 
been treated to deliver up Traerbach to the Imperialists, as an ex-^ 
p/edieut for the French to besiege it ; because, forsooth, it lay con- 
venient for their incursions upon the empire. This extravagant 
l^befnand must ^ve a melancholy prospect to other nations/' Crisis^ 
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T>arriet treaty has put us under ; and the event 
has shown^ that it was prudent to proceed no 
faster, until those difficulties were got over. The 
mole and harbour could not be destroyed, until 
the ships were got out; which, by reason of 
«ome profound secrets of state, did not happen 
until the other day. Who " gave him those just 
suspicions, that the mole and harbour will never 
be destroyed?" What is it he would now insinu- 
ate ? that the ministry is bribed to leave the most 
important part of the work undone ; or, that the 
pretender is to invade us from thence ; or that 
the queen has entered into a conspiracy with her 
servants, to prevent the good effects of the peace, 
for no other end but to lose the affections of her 
people, and endanger herself ? 

Instead of any farther information, which I 
could easily give, but which no honest man can 
want, I venture to affirm, that the mole and har- 
bour of Dunkirk will in a short time be most ef- 
fectually destroyed ; and at the same time, I ven- 
ture to prophesy, that neither Mr Steele, nor his 
faction, will ever confess they believe it. 

After all, it is a little hard that the queen can- 
not be allowed to demolish this town, in what- 
ever manner she pleases to fancy. Mr Steele 
must have it done in his own way, and is aiigry 
the French have pretended to do it in theirs ; and 
yet he wrongs them into the bargain. For my 
own part, I do seriously think the most Chtistian 
king to be a much better friend of her majesty's 
than Mr Steele, or any of his faction. Besides, 
it is to be considered, that he is a monarch and a 
relation ; and therefore, if I were a privy cpun- 
$ellor, and my advice to be asked, which of those 
two gentlemen bom, * should have the direction 



T Mr Steele often styles himself so. 
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in the demolition of Dunkirk; I will give it for 
the fonner ; because I look upon Mr Steele, in 
quality of a member of his party, to be mucl) 
more skilful in ^^ demolishing at hoine" than 
'' abroad." 

There is a prospect of more danger to the bar* 
lance of Europe, and to the trade of -Britain, from 
the emperor overrunning Italy, than fro'm France 
overrunning the empire. That his imperial majesty 
entertains such thoughts, is visible to the world ; 
and although little can be said to justify many 
actions of the French king, yet the worst at 
them have never equalled the emperor's arbitrary 
keeping the possession of Milan, directly con- 
trary to his oath, and to the express words of 
the golden bull, which oblige him to deliver up 
every fief that falls, or else they must all, in the 
course of time, lapse into his own hands. 

I was at a loss who it was that Mr Steele hint* 
ed at ^ome time ago, by " the powerful hand that 
deals out crowns and kingdoms all around us :^ 
I now plainly find he meant no other hand but 
his own. He has dealt out the crown of Spain to 
France ; to France he has given leave to invade 
the empire next spring, with two hundred thou- 
sand men ; and now, at last, he deals to France 
the imperial dignity ; and so " farewell liberty ;" 
Europe will be French. But, in order to bring 
all this about, " the capital of Austria, the resi- 
dence of his imperial majesty," must continue to 
be " visited by the plague," of which the empe- 
ror must die, and so the thing is done. * 



* ^* Landau and Fribourg are taken ; and in case there is no in- 
termediate peace, which may still be more immediately fatal to 
us, two hundred thousand French ;nay be ready in the spripg to 
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Why should not I venture to " deal out one 
sceptre" in my turn, as well as Mr Steele ? I there* 
fore " deal out" the empire to the elector of Sax- 
ony, upon failure of issue, to this emperor at his 
death ; provided the Whigs will prevail on the 
son to turn papist, to get an empire, as they did 
upon the father, to get a kingdom. Or, if this 
prince be not approved of, I deal it out in his 
stead to the elector of Bavaria ; and in one or 
the other of these, I dare engage to have all 
Christendom to second me; whatever the spleen^ 
in the shape of politics, may dictate to the author 
of the Crisis. 

The design of Mr Steele, in representing the 
"circumstances of the affairs of Europe," is to 
signify to the world, that all Europe is put in the 
high road to slavery, by the corruption of her 
majesty's present ministers ; and so he goes on to 
Portugal ; which; " having during the war sup-* 
plied us with gold in exchange for our woollen 
manufacture, has only at present a suspension of 
arms for its protection, to last no longer than till 
the Catalonians are reduced, and then the old 
pretensions of Spain to Portugal will be revived ;" 
and Portugal, wnen once enslaved by Spain, falls 
naturally, with the rest of Europe, mto the gulf 
of France. In the mean time, let us see what re- 



invade %he empire, and restore the Duke of Bavaria to his foe* 
feited dominions. 

*^ These incidents happen when the capital of Austria, the resi* 
dience of his Imperial Majesty, is visited with the plague. The 
male line of that house is likely to terminate in himself; and 
should it please God to take him off, and no king of the Romans 
chosen, a prince of the House of Bourbon would probably bid 
fair for the imperial dignity ; after which day, farewell liberty, 
^rope would be French/' Crisis, 
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lief a little truth can give this unhappy kingdom. 
That Portugal has yet no more than a suspension of 
arms, they may thank themselves, because they 
came so late into the treaty ; and that they came 
so late, they may. thank tne Whigs, whose false 
representations they were so weak as to believe. 
However, the queen has voluntarily given them 
a guarantee to defend them against Spain, until 
tlie peace shall be made ; and such terms after 
the peace are stipuUted for them, as the Portu- 
guese themselves are contented with. 

Having mentioned the Catalonians, he puts the 
question, " Who can name the Catalonians with- 
out a tear ?" That can I ; for he has told so many 
melancholy stories without one syllable of truth, 
that he has blunted the edge of my fears, and I 
shall not be startled at the worst he can say. 
What he affirms concerning the Catalonians, is 
included in the following particulars : First, ** that 
they were drawn into the war by the encourage- 
ment of the maritime powers ;" by which are un- 
derstood England and Holland: but he is too 
good a friend of the Dutch to give them any part 
of the blame. Secondly, that "they are now 
abandoned and exposed to the resentment of an 
enraged prince." Thirdly, that " they always 
opposed the person and interest of that prince," 
who is their present king. Lastly, that " the 
doom is dreadful of those who. shall, in the 
sight of God, be esteemed their destroyers." 
And if we interpret the insinuation he makes, ac- 
cording to his own mind, the destruction of those 
people must be imputed to the present ministry. 

I am sometimes, in charity, disposed to hope, 
that this writer is not always sensible of the fla-r 
grant falsehoods he utters, but is either biassed 
by an inclination to believe the worst, or a want 
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of judgrixent to choose his informers. That the 
*^ Catalonians" were " drawn into the war by the 
encouragement of her majesty,** should not in de- 
cency have been affirmed, until about fifty years 
hence, when it might be supposed there would 
be no living witness left to disprove it. It was 
only upon the assurances of a revolt given by the 
Prince of Hesse and others, and their invitation, 
that the queen was prevailed with to send her 
forces upon that expedition. When Barcelona' 
was taken, by a most unexpected accident of a 
bomb lighting on the magazine, * then indeed the 
Catalonians revolted, having before submitted 
atid sworn allegiance to Philip, as much as any 
other province of Spain. Upon the peace be- 
tween that crown and Britain, the queen, in or- 
der to ease the emperor, and save his troops, sti- 
pulated with King Philip for a neutrality in Italy, 
and that his imperial majesty should have liberty 
to evacuate Catalonia, upon condition of absolute 
indemnity of the Catalans, with an entire resti- 
tution to their honours, dignities, and estates. 
As this neutrality was never observed by the em- 
peror, so he never effectually evacuated Catalo- 
nia ; for, although he sent away the main body, 
he left behind many officers and private men, 
who now spirit up and assist those obstinate people 
to continue in their rebellion. ^ It is true indeed 
that king Philip did not absolutely restore the 
Catalans to all their old privileges, of which they 
never made other use than as an encourage- 
ment to rebel ; but admitted them to the samef 
privileges with his subjects of Castile, particu- 



* Or rather by the gallantry with which Lord Peterborough 
stormed the fortress of Monjouick* 

6 
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larty to the liberty of trading, and having em- 
ployments in the West Indies, which they never 
enjoyed before. Besides, the queen reserved to 
herself the power of procuring farther immunities 
for them, wherein the moat Christian king was 
obliged to second her ; for, his Catholic majesty 
intended no more than to retrench those privi- 
leges, under the pretext of which they now re^ 
bel, as they had formerly done in favour of France. 
" How dreadful then must be the doom of those,** 
who hindered these people from submitting to 
the gentle terms offered them by their prince I 
and who, although they be conscious of their 
own inability to furnish one single ship for the 
support of the Catalans, are at this instant spur- 
ring them on to their ruin, by promises of aid 
and protection ! 

Thus much in answer to Mr Steele's account of 
the affairs of Europe, from which he deduces the 
universal monarchy of France, and the danger of 
I know not how many popish successors to Bri- 
taiq. His political reflections are as good as his 
facts. " We must observe," says he, " that the 
person who seems to be the most favoured by the 
French king in the late treaties, is the duke of 
Savoy.'* Extremely right: for, whatever that 
prince got by the peace, he owes entirely to her 
majesty, as a just reward for his having been so 
firm and useful an ally ; neither was France brought 
with more difficulty to yield any one point, than 
that of allowing the duke such a barrier as ^le 
^ueen insisted on. 

" He is become the most powerful prince in 
Italy." I had rather see him so than the empe- 
ror. " He is supposed to have entered into a se- 
cret and strict alliance with the house of Bour- 
bon." This is one of those facts wherein I am 
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most incliiied to believe the author, because it is 
what he must needs be utterly ignorant of, and 
therefore may possibly be true. 

I thought indeed we should be safe from all 
popish successors as far as Italy, because of the 
prodigious clutter about sending the pretender 
thither. But they will never agree where to fii 
their longitude. The duke of Savoy is the more 
dangerous for removing to Sicily : he ** adds to 
Our fears*' for being " too far off," and the Che- 
valier St George for being " too near/' So, 
** whether France conijuer Germany, or be in peace 
and good understandmg with it," either event 
** will put us and Holland at the mercy of France, 
which has a quiver full of pretenders at its back, 
whenever the chevalier shall die." 

This was just the logic of poor prince Butler, a 
splenetic madman, whom every body may remem* 
ber about the town. Prince ramphilio in Italy, 
employed emissaries to torment prince Butler here. 
But what if prince Pamphilio die ? Why then he 
had left in his will, that his heirs and executors 
torment prince Butler for ever. 

I cannot think it a misfortune, what Mr Steele 
affirms, '^ that treasonable books lately dispersed 
among us, striking apparently at the Hanover sue* 
cession, have passed almost without observation 
from the generality of the people ;" because it 
seems a certain sign, that " the generality of the 

Jeople" are well disposed to that illustrious family : 
ut I look upon it as a great evil, to see seditious 
books " dispersed among us, apparently striking" 
at the queen and her admiqistration, at the con- 
stitution in church and state, and at all religion ; 
yet " passing without observation from the gene- 
rality of" those in power : but whether this re- 
missness may be imputed to Whitehall, or West- 
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minsterhall, is other men's business to inquires 
Mr Steele knows in his conscience, that the Que« 
ries concerning the Pretender, issued from one of 
his own party. And as for the poor nonjuring 
clergyman, who was trusted with committing to 
the press a late book " on the subject of heredi^ 
tary right," by a strain of a summumjusj he is now, 
as I am told, with half a score children, starving 
and rotting among thieves and pickpockets, in th^ 
common room of a stinking jail. * I have never 
seen either the book or the publisher; however^ 
I would fain ask " one single person" f in the 
world a question ; why he has so often drank the 
abdicated king's healtJi upon his knees ? — But the 
transition is naturd.1 and frequent, and I shall not 
trouble him for an answer. 

It is the hardest case in the world, that Mr 
Steele should take up the artificial reports of his 
own faction, and then put them off upon the world, 
as " additional fears of a popish successor." I can 
assure him, that no good subject of the queen's is 
under the least concern, whether the pretender 



* Swift follows Steele in his allusion to the trial of Hilkia& 
Bedford, a non-juring clergyman, real or ostensible author oi a 
work called " The hereditary right of the Crown of England asser- 
ted/' As it was asserted by the Whigs, that the ministry had ap- 
proved of the book; that Mr Secretary Bromley had been active 
in giving it circulation ; and that the author had received the as- 
sistance of some manuscripts in the lord treasurer's library, they 
felt themselves obliged to animadvert upon the jacobitical tenets it 
contained* The printer was apprehended and exainiued. The au- 
thor, or editor, then came forward, was tried, and sentenced to im- 
prisonment in the Queen's Bench for three years, and to be pillo- 
ried in Westminster Hall. But the latter part of the punishment 
was remitted. 

t Parker, afterwards ea^l of Macclesfield, is herp hieant. Per- 
haps his sense of the sarcasm made him treat the printer of the 
pamphlet with more severity, when brought into the King's Bench ^ 
of which he was then Lord Chief Justice. 



becohire^d or not, * farther tliftin their ^ishi^s 
that alb mfeh would -enibraee thie true religion. 
But repG(rt:ing backward and forward iif^Stf this 
poiht^ihelps to keejiiu^tha noise, and is a ft)|>ifc 
-fdn^Mr Steele to eiilaxgeiMmself upon, by shmv- 
ling hojw little we oaA? depend \ipon such conver- 
^«iorii;;by•cbli6cting^1e^»lrst of popish cruelties', and 
n^peiating bffteri himiielf and tne bishop of Saruni', 
tlae^smal leffects likely to follow upon ibe return 
of thitwperstitiqn among usk ^ ''^ 

^ JBut^ asr this writerf is reported' by thoi^ Whb 
know: him^ to be w^feat the Frj^nch- call jowr^fl/ffer, 
bi$ fearl dnd courage ^operating according i to thfc 
'weatlittc iin ioiir. uncertain' ^limate^ I anv apt to be- 
lieve the two last pages of his Crisis wer^ Written 
oda'ssinshmy diyv This I gues& frbin the general 
tenbr^of<tliem^ and ipat^tiiularly ifro^ an unwary 
assenkidn^v which, if he belieires as firmly as I do, 
will afc once overthrow all his foreign and- domes- 
tic fears of a popish - successor. ' " As divided a 
people aSi we are, th^oisfe who stand for the house 
'o£ Hanover, are iniSnitely superior in number, 
w«altii, tJcruragei and all arts military and civil; to 
ithoaeiini the contrary interest j'V beside Which/ we 
Jiave ** liie laws, 'I-sffy,- the laiws on our side/* 
The laws, I say, the laws. This elegant repetition 
isy/I: think, a little out of place; for the stress 
mi^ht better have been laid upon so great a ma 
johty of the nation ; without which, I doubt the 
laws would be of little weight, although they be 
-very good additional securities. And if what he 
-here asserts be true, as it certainly is, although he 



* Sterle "had alluded to the mission of Chairles Lesley, the non- 
juror, who Went to Bar Le Due, on the hopeful sclieme ol con- 
verting the Chevalier St George to the English faith. 
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assert it (for I allow even ^emajorftvNif hf5'0irb 
party to be «tgauist tlie pretend^) iaere' earn ht 
no danger of a popish successor, except from the 
unreasoniable jealousies of the best axmmg diat 
party, and from the malicey the avarice, i)x Itmbi- 
tion of the worst ; without which, Britain wcndd 
be able to defend her succession, Against ail her 
ciiemies, both at home and abroad. Mwtnf ite 
^dangers from abx^oad, which ht enuineiisfcesiisliie 
consequences of this very ,b»d peace mwie b^ ftc 
^neeii, a[nd 4ppcoved by parliament, smst /faave 
subsisted madet ai^y peace aft . all ^ ^iBuless, among 
•other projects equally feasible, we cotdd baveaiibi- 
pulatea to cut tl^ throats of every pfs^iah fcBfidiioa 
to the royal family. 

Well, by this author'ls own coinfessioJD, « number 
infinitely su^Hor, and 'the rbtet 'circumstantiated 
imaginable, are for the succession in the rhcAise of 
Hanover. This succession is establidDted^ icon- 
firmed, and Secured by severad laws ; her majesty^ 
repeated declarations, and the oaths of allher sub- 
jects, engage both her and them. to preservie what 
those laws have settled. Thiis is a secunty indeed, 
«a security adequate at least to the importance of 
the thing ; ^andyet, accordmg to.the Whig Schmne, 
as delivered to us by Mr Steele and faiscoajdjuftorB, 
is altogether insufficient ; and the succession will 
be defeated, the pretender broughtiin, and popeory 
established among us, without the £srthnr assist- 
.ance of this writer and his !&cti6n. 

And what .securities have tour adversoxies /sub- 
stituted in the pflace of these? A dUb )of. politi- 
cians, where Jenny Man presides ; a Crisis written 
by Mr Steele; a confederacy of knavish stock- 
jobbers to ruin credit ; a report of the queen's 
death; an effigies of the pretender run twice 
through the body by a valiant peer ; a speech by 
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the mfSkm of tb^s €ri«id ; «nd» to sujiji up all, an 
imdimited freedom of rcy^Amg h^ fn^je$iy, €ii^d 
thofie sbe eimploys^ 

I Imre now fiaislu^d the raoat di^^gustful t^aJ^ 
thatcver I undertook. I eouM with mc^^ eaae 
have irriibten three dull p«unphk/t«, than r^si^rked 
upon the falsehoods aiid abmrdiiiep (^ one. Buit 
I was quite ccmfounded la#t Wednesday, wheut 
the printer caane with Another pamphlet m hi^ 
hand, written by the same ikintiM^, ^i»d ep.titl^> 
" Ihe Englishman, beiag the Cloae of the Pap^r 
so called," &c. He desired I wovid read it over, 
and consider it in a paper hy ii&^lf ; which last [ 
absolutely refused. Upon perusal, I found it 
chiefly an invective against Toby, * the ministry, 
the Examiner, the clergy, the queeiti, and the 
Post-boy ; yet, at the same time, with great jus- 
tice exclaiming against those, who presumed to 
offer the least word against the heads of that fac** 
tion, whom her majesty discarded. The author 
likewise proposes an ^^ equal division of favour and 
employments," between the Whigs a»d Tories j 
for, if the former " can have no part or portion 
in David, f they desire no longer to be hie sub- 
jects/* He insists, that ^^ her majesty has exactly 
followed Monsieur Tugghe's memorial against 
the demolishing of Dunkirk." He reflects with 
^* great satisfaction on the good already 4^m to 
his country by the Crisis." Man nobU, ^Qmim, non 



* Alludlxig to a pamphlety which had, at this time, a great 
deal of popularity, entitled " The Character of Richard St-le, Esq. 
with some remarks hy Toby, Abel's kinsman; or, according to 
Mr Calaticy, A F and N, in a later to his Godfather/^ 12mo« 

\ What portion have we in David ? Ori^. NqU, 
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nobis, &c. He gives lis hopes that lle^will le^e 
off writing, "and consult his own quifet and hap- 
piness ;" and concludes with " a letter to a friend 
at court" I suppose, by the style of ** old friend," 
and the like, it must be somebody there of his 
own level ; among whom his, party have indeed 
more friends than I could wish. In this letter he 
asserts, that the present ministers were not edu- 
cated in the church of England, but are " new 
converts from presbytery." Upon which I can 
only reflect, how blind the malice of that man 
must be, who invents a groundless lie in order to 
defame his superiors, which would be no disgrace 
if it had been a truth. And he concludes with 
making three demands "for the satisfaction of 
himself," and other " malecontents." First, " the 
demolition of the harbour of Dunkirk," Second- 
ly, " that Great Britain and. France would heartily 
join against the exorbitant power of the Duke of 
Lorraine, and force the pretender from his asylum 
at Bar le Due." Lastly, " that his electoral high- 
ness of Hanover would be so grateful to signify 
to all the world the perfect good understanding 
he has with the court of England, in as plain 
terms as her majesty was pleased to declare she 
had with that house, on her part." 

As to the first of these demands, I will venture 
to undertake it shall be granted ; but then Mr 
Steele, and his brother malecontents, must pro- 
mise to believe the thing is done, after those em- 
ployed have made their report, or else bring vouch- 
ers to disprove it. Upon the second ; I cannot 
tell whetner her majesty will engage in a war 
against the Duke of Lorraine, to " force him to re- 
move the pretender ;" but I believe, if the parlia- 
ment should think it necessary to address upon 
such an occasion, the queen M^ould move that 
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prince to send him away. His last demand, of- 
fered under the title of a wish, is of so insolent 
and seditious a strain, that I care not to touch it. 
Here he directly charges her majesty with deli- 
vering a falsehood to her parliament from the 
throne ; arid declares he will not believe her, un- 
til the elector of Hanover himself shall vouch for 
the truth of what she has so solemnly affirmed. 

I agree with this writer, that it is an idle thing 
in his antagonists to trouble themselves upon the 
*^ articles of his birth, education, or fortune ;" for 
whoever writes at this rate of his sovereign, to 
whom he ow^s so many personal obligations, I 
should never inquire whether he be a gentleman 
boruy but whether he be a human creature. 
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LETTER FROM Dr TRIPE; &c. 



This letter leemi to have iateraal marks of Swifl's correctioiu» 
fhongb chiefly writt«D by one of those subordinate party &u- 
tfaon wbom be calls " his under spur-lealbers." Arbuthnot pro- 
bably lent bis aid, as may be conjectured from the profuse ute of 
medical terms. The letter is a bitter satire upon Steele, who, tha 
ivader need hardly be reminded, wrote the Guardian, under th« 
title of Nestoi Ironude, and the Tatler, under that of Isaac Bick- 
Mstaff. The piece contains a satirical description of Steele's per- 
son ; and, ^ould the Editor be mistaken in conjecturing that Swift 
contributed to compose it, may nevertheless, at this distance of 
time, merit preservation as a literary curiosi^. 

The immediate occasion for the satire was ^ven by the Ouar- 
jian, No. 174, published 30th September, 1713, which is em< 
ployed upon the statu of the polite world at Bath, and concludes 
thus : — " Every man who hatli received any benefit there, ought, 
|n proportion to his abilities, to improve, adorn, or recomtnend it. 
A prince should found hos)>itals, and the noble and nch may dif- 
fuse their ample charities, Mr Tampion gave a clock to the Bgth^ 
and I, Nestor I Tumi de, have dedicated a Guardian," 
' Tbc tract should regularly have been inserted amongst those 
imputed to Swift ; but it seemed more desirable to place together 
all dtose which bad teference to Steele. 
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LETTER 

:i?KOM rtHE 

FACETIOUS DR TRIPE, &c. 



MGHT VENfiRABLB, 

That aggrega^te philosopher, Mr Isaac Biclcer- 
staff, of most mefiiorabk countenance, does, lie- 
member, in several of his moral apborisran, make 
very hanourabic mentioii of himself, for s«ich of 
his essays, as were levelled at the general bene- 
fit oS nMuakind ; and, upon tltts head, does fairly 
^e himself the preference to all the learned, 
hiar ctateroporaries, £tam Dr Sw— ft himself, eren 
down to Poet Cf-spe of the Castem^honse. 

This^ with dne respect to his memoty, savours 
somewhat mote of self-lofre^ than eould be well 
expected froni so tmbiassed a philosopher : fpt I 
ean see no reason,' not do I believe he himiself 
could, why the elaborate prodtictions of those 
whK> sweat hard to rescue the laudable actions of 
the town, or corporation, where they either were 
born, or of which they wef6 inhabitants^ from 
the jaws of oblivion, dfid ttondniit them with de* 
ciency to posterity, should not deserve at kast an 
equal endomium. 

Upon this cjottsid^ratiofi, I have, with unwearied 
application, and no small expence in coifee and 
tobacco^ perused all the neotegraphieal tracts, as 
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well foreign as domestic, lately published by those 
painful and accurate penmen, the news-writers, 
as the vulgar tenn them, that I might thorough- 
ly inform myself what account they gave the 
world, of the magnificent reception, which the 
inhabitants of this ancient and noble city of Bath 
gave to .the invaluable present, which you did 
them the honour lately to make them ; and see 
whether they handled so important a point, with 
that nicety of truth, and majesty of style, that 
the history of so solemn a ceremony required. 
But, to my great astonishment, and much greater 
concern, I found them all, (to their discredit be 
it spoken) as silent upon the matter, as if suc\x 
a tning had never been, in rerum natura; or at 
least had happened in the dark days of popery 
and i^orance. 

It IS true, it is hard to condemn so numerous 
and so eminent a body of learned men, in some 
whereof, it is possible, it might be unpremedi- 
tated omission : but in others, especially those of 
our own island, I cannot forbear thinking it was 
downright spleen and envy : and (God forgive 
me) I have a strong suspicion, that my very good 
friend, the indefatigable, and judicious Mr Abel, 
whom I look upon to be -the president of all the 
Hebdomadal writers of this century, has a great 
deal to answer on this head. In love therefore to 
the town of Bath, to which I have the honour of 
being physician in ordinary : and, out of my most 
profound respect. Sir, for your venerable person, 
(whose unparalleled bounty I would gladly see 
perpetuated to all succeeding ages) I have dili- 
gently consulted our public records, and with utr? 
most fidelity transcribed from them the following 
copy :— 

" Sometime about the latter end of October, 
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jinno 12 Regime AmuB^ as Mr Mayor, Mr Re- 
corder, the facetious Dr Andrew Tripe (meaning 
your most humble servant) Mr Lenitive the apo- 
thecarv, and several other worthy citizens, were^ 
one afternoon at the coffee-house, gravely dis- 
coursing of politics, and were insensibly fallen 
into ja polemical "argument, upon this intricate 
and important question, Whether, in case the 
Pope or Rome should have a fancy to alter his 
state, and^take unto him a wife, an act of par- 
liament 'Would be either a necessary, or a suffi- 
cient warrant for his so doing ? Wlule the point 
was? discussed with that solidity of learning, and 
maturity of thought, that could be expected 
from a company of such bright men, especially 
upon st) ticklish a subject, who should come in^ 
but 'Mr Isaac Bickerstaff, intelligencer-general 
of the town, by whose earnest looks, and violent 
panting for breath, they soon perceived that hp 
was big w'ith some occurrence of moment, of 
which he wanted to be immediately delivered.' 

But, before I proceed any further in this great 
undertaking, I find myself obliged, mo$t learned 
sage, by the rules of methpd, to make a small 
digression, in order to give you a cursory de- 
scription of the person, parts, and profession of 
Mr Isaac Bickerstaff, because I conceive it to be 
a preliminary absolutely requisite towards the 
right understanding of this great history, and 
because without such digression (according to 
agreement with my bookseller) this my letter 
would not make so considerable a figure as to 
reach the price of six-pence, which however, as 
it is inttr nos^ I desire may remain a secret be- 
tween me and my reader. 



* Regist* ann. 12 Reginae Aunaj. fol 35. 
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Mr Isaac, you m^At kxaow^ sir, U mnek abi^t 
your own age and size, and, if I m^y criedit those 
who pretend to know you^ noit uoJiIpe yesi. in th^ 
face. He is of a aatumine compl^on, not wiihT 
out some visible indioatipus of sufferii^g nmeh by 
the obstructioas in the hippocm^iay firnn whence 
heavy and caliginous fume^ continually ascend-^ 
ing to the iiegion of his head, do powerfully m* 
vade the territory of his brain, where, meeting 
with little resistance, through the too nwch na^ 
tural imbecility of the part^ they make ;a most 
sad havock in. the ghndula pimaUs. This renders 
him anxious all the while he is awakf^, distiu^s 
him when asleep, and makes him dream of no* 
thing else but cludns, gallies, gibbets^ raw-heads 
asid bloody bones, by the terrifying relation of 
which, he often firightens many of tb^ children 
of her majesty's good sulb^cts from their bread 
and butter. 

He has naturally a down/east foreboding aspect, 
which they of tibe country here^^bouts call a 
hanging look, and an unseemly manner of sta- 
ring, with his mouth wide open, and under-lip 
projpending, especially when any ways dii^turbed; 
which is a vehement diagnosis, that ither4S i^ a 
great relaxation in the optic nerves, by which 
their comnumication with the pia nmter is become 
unactive, and the poignancy of the intellects ren* 
dered obtuse. 

He takes a gr^eat deal of pains to persuade his 
neighbours, that he has a very short £aice, iwd a 
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* The reader cannot have forgot diis circumstance, in the de« 
scription of the Spectator, It <x>nnespond.ed with the conforma^ 
tion of Swift's CMvn visage, and is, in this pajcagraph, invidiously 
contrasted with the Roman nose of William III. 
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ncr. *. This made him afterwards be 'Sotnewbat 
cautions, how he ventured abroad' with it ; and 
it is observed, thatv ahnost ever- since, all his dis- 
courses have been gravely dull, without the least 
larding of wit. . » ! > ' 

Notwithstanding this, men of asi pToibund. 
parts aa himself do really allow, that he has not 
only a genius naturally adapted to schemes smA 
projects, but. was actually the first: inventor of 
certain surprising paper machines, which, by onlif^ 
looking upon themj make people ' ialmost as wi86 
as they were before, to the great wonder and sair 
tis&ction of all the beholders. It; was he al^ 
that first discovered, that the chin of man was a 
musical instrument, and taught boys how to play 
iipon it ; a harmony indeed altogether ufrknown 
to antiquity. And I am credibly informed, diat 
he has now almost brought to perfection a sys«- 
tem, for fixing the moveable feasts, after sd won- 
derful a manner, that from this present year one 
thousand seven hundred and thirteen, to the year 
^seventeen thousand and twenty-four, inclusive, 
£aster-day may always fall on a Sunday ; whicfa 
must needs be of vast use towards reconciling 
the ill natured difference 30 long maintained be- 
twixt the Julian and Gregoriaa account. 

He has moreover an exquisite faculty in find- 
ing out the harmony of monosyllables, by the help 
of which he can easily muster, upon occasion, a 
power of pretty sounding words, dignifying no- 
thing. This he calls his art of lerology, that is; 
of saying a great deal to little purpose, and de- 



* The Spectator in consequence of the tax on loose pamphlets, 
ivas raised to twopence a number, but did not long survive that 
enhancement of price. 
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signs it for a perpetua 
with. 
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he has lately published upon the liberty and pro- 
perty of the three great contending rivals, who, 
THAT, and WHICH,* and the entertaining dialogues 
betwixt the M^atchman and his Goose,t this very 
individual Mr Isaac BickerstaflF has actually in 
the press, a most elaborate treatise, which must 
needs be of inconceivable emolument to suirh of 
the inhabitants of this island, as can neither read 
nor write ; of which, I am told, the generality 
of his subscribers consist. In this learned piece, 
it is said, he has demonstrated, almost mathema-* 
tically, with what brightness and vivacity he can 
abstract acts of parliament ; and that, to the no 
little mortification of some nocturnal pains-takers 
about the temple, he has made as great a profi- 
ciency in the law, as ever he did in physic or di- 
vinity, or any other art or science. 

His elocution is not what ought to be least ad- 
mired; and, bating that he is very apt some- 
times to mistake one thing for another, I know 
jio man alive will talk more of matters altogether 
beyond his reach ; which I take to proceed from 
hence, that, having had his first education in a 
colFee-house, where such bright men as you and 
I did usually resort, and heard them . frequently 
discourse of the interest of England, balance of 
Europe, exorbitant growth of France, danger of 
popery, prerogative of the crown, right3 of the 
people, power of parliament, Magna Charta, re- 
ligion, liberty, property, commerce, navigation, 
and the like, he was so charmed with the sound, 
that, without troubling his head in the least about 
the true meaning of those terms, he got a reason- 



* Spectator, Nos. 78. 80, t Ibid, No. 376. 
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able quantity of them by heart, which he repeats 
at random m all company ; and has in a great 
measure persuaded himself into a belief, that his 
being so often in the room where these gentle- 
men used to talk, is reason enough for him to 
understand the matter as well as they did ; — like 
Bessus the Centurion, of whom a certain author 
of great antiquity writes, that he fancied himself 
to be unmeasurably valiant, because he happened 
once to march along with an army of fifty thou- 
sand gallant Lacedaemonians ; or that other ex- 
traordinary person, I think his name was Rhodo- 
montadoides, mentioned somewhere by Strabo, 
who having but a bare promise once of seeing the 
Roman senate in a full house, it so tickled his 
fancy, that he already believed himself wise 
enough to prescribe laws to the whole empire. 

I must not undertake, O wise man, to inform 
you exactly, what religion he is of ; for though 
he will shake the parson of the parish familiarly 
by the hand, make him a reverend bow as he 
passes by^ and follow him sometimes to the church; 
yet he declares publicly, that he cannot be recon- 
ciled to the church-wardens, for suffering the pul- 
pit to stand too high, or rather for suffering the 
pew to stand by the pulpit. 

Profaneness and immorality are what he cannot 
justly be taxed with ; for he has a discreet wo- 
man to his wife, who keeps a very strict hand 
over him, and, by giving him now and then due 
and wholesome correction, makes him live within 
decent bounds ; for which, though he dares not 
mutter a syllable within her hearing, for fear of 
the strapado, he rails most bitterly at petticoat 
government, behind her back ; and says, it is a 
burning shame, that women should -be suffered to 
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have so great a sway, when there are so many 
good men in Germany. * 

One thing I had like to have forgot, and that 
is, his most profound skill in the rules of motion, 
especially that branch of it that relates to dan-^ 
cing, which he deifines, '^ an epitome of all human 
learning/' And I am told by an intiinate of his, 
that he has now ready for the press, several curi- 
rious essays upon the several parts of that truly 
noble and comprehensive scjience, wherein he 
proves, by arguments physical, musical, and mathe- 
matical, that dancing is not only the primum mobik 
of all arts and sciences ; but that the motion c^the 
sun, moon, and other celestial bodies, is but a sort 
of a Cheshire round, which they dance to the music 
of the spheres. And moreover, that the principal 
seat of human souls, especially those of the fair sex, 
is in the heels, of which he gives this, as an expe- 
rimental demonstration, that whenever you take 
a woman fast hold by them, it is ten to one but 
her soul is your own ; besides several other new 
and valuable discoveries, too many to be .inserted 
here, which I pass euphonia: gratia, to come to his 
profession. 

This was lately what, in some sense, might be 
termed martial ; for he was a serjeant in the mi- 
litia, and in a fair way of mounting in time to the 
dignity of provost, but, having a natural aversion 
to that French familiar way of hitting one an- 
other most ungentlemanlike blows, too frequent 
amongst military men, he judiciously laid aside 
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* This |>aragrapli contains a Mitirical allusion to ^tbe discipline 
exercised over poor Steele by his lady, and also to his zeal for the 
succession of the House of Hanover, whose interest the text would 
insinuate, he preferred to that of Queen Anne. 



his halbert/ and is nof^ saluted by the liame of 
doctor. 

I cannbt omit inserting here^ that some have 
indastrioos^y spread a report, that he formerly 
had got his living, as his father had done before 
him, by subverting and new modelling the an- 
tient constitution of English beards in church 
and state ; and Was, what we vulgarly call a bar- 
ber, from the Latin word barba, which, according 
to some authors of note and antiquity, signifies, 
you know, that portion of hair, that grows upon 
human faces. But I do b(majide look upon this 
part of tiie story to be altogether apocryphal. 

As to his present circumstat^ces, I can vouch 
for him, that he is above all such calumnies, and 
in a fair way of soon having the whip hand of all 
the malignants that oppose him ; for he has not 
only a prospect of being beadle of his parish, if 
the church'-wardens will but approve of his elec- 
tion ; but has already a magisterial recipe, with 
which he does not doubt, if you believe his print- 
ed bills, to cure all such of our countrymen, as 
are troubled with the heart-hern, and grumblings 
in the gi22ard, provided, they will but religious- 
ly abstain from mentioning the two fatal words, 
Nantz, and Bourdeaux, which, with immense la- 
bour and study, he has lately discovered to be 
impregnated with an occult quality highly de- 
structive to the English commerce. 

He extols to the very sky his new method of 
preparing Steele-pills, with which he proposes in 
time to open all the obstructed spleens of this 
nation. This is also a narcotic and a nostrum : 
but his arcamim magnum is, his emplastrum pro 
nuchaj which, I am fully satisfied, is a specific 
catholicon for, all distempers if rightly applied, 
and tied on secundum artem under the left ear. 
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This he has studied ex professo for the present 
ease and relief of such of his friends as are not 
very well in their minds ; and I hope they will 
find the benefit of it : It is a noble preparation 
of hemp-seed, which he holds to be that true seed 
of the right female fern, so naightily cried up by 
modem philosophers. 

All these great points thus duly prenused, it is 
not improbable, but that in the frontispiece of a 
well bound book, you may one of these days 
meet with this great man's veraeffigiis, handsome- 
ly cut, and underneath it, his name Isaacus Bick- 
erstaffius printed at full length, with an awwo 
atat. &c. and the additional title of medicus ; 
which he may very well do, if what a modem 
critic of stupenduous erudition observes in his an- 
notations upon Horace, be true, that the words 
medicus, and madicus were antiently usurped by 
most of the Arabian writers, to signify the self 
same thing, though of late days they are quite of 
a different acceptation. 
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abroad, that, like Sir Sydrophel of old, he has per- 
suaded you, that the clouds were enchanted cas- 
tles, filled with arms, ammunition, magic spells 
and sorcerers, and that with squibs and crackers, 
and stink-pots, you have attempted to demolish 
them. I wish I could recount all the stories told 
concerning you ; how many ridiculous pamphlets 
you have wrote, what pranks you have played, 
what goods you have disposed of, how many sorts 
of strong-waters you are used to drink in twen- 
ty-four hours, and who has been forced to pay 
the reckoning; what deliriums you have run 
into ; how you have asserted, that every man in 
England is accountable to you, and, as tne repre- 
sentative of the whole British nation, have drawn 
^ up memorials concerning her majesty's mal-ad- 
ministration, . and, in the name of all her subjects, 
demanded justice of her against herself. One 
thing, Sir, I more particularly remember they 
said of you, and which is scarcely possible to be 
believed, that you attempted to make an English- 
man of Teague. It is strange, says I to some 
gentlemen who were talking after this manner, 
how one man may be niistaken in another. I re- 
member this old man, he was one of my patients ; 
but little did I think he was such a dangerous 
person as you have represented him ; he always 
appeared to me a good-natured, sociable, faceti- 
ous gentleman ; and indeed I took him for one of 
those old wits, who are naturally very costive, 
such as I have often met with in the course of 
my. practice; for besides his being subject to a 
fistula and flux of the hemorrhoids, the sphincter 
of the anus was broke with the immoderate use 
of suppositories. An humourist he was indeed, 
it is true, and somewhat too tenacious of his own 
opinion ; but, setting that aside, I don't know I 
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have met with a man of late yean, which seemed 
to be more entertaining and inoffensive conver- 
aation ; especially, says I, in the back room at 
Button's. 

I told them, how you had seen King Harry, 
the last of that name, in hanging-sleeves; of 
your first appearance in the commonw^lth of 
learning, about March last; and how at these 
years you had consecrated your studies to the 
service of the ladies ; in short. Sir, I concealed 
nothing that would tend to your advantage, or 
take on the calumnies that I was conscious were 
the inhospitable endeavours of wicked men to 
blacken you ; aiid I now must beg your leave to 
proceed regularly, and to knot the thread of my 
story where I broke it off in the beginning. 

" Mr Bickerstaff wis scarce seated, when, turn- 
ing himself abruptly to the company ; gentle- 
njen, says he, this is' a wonderful age we live 
in, and a great many most surprising things are 
daily to be met with in it, which escape the ob- 
servation of us, that are learned, and yet are 
taken notice of by the illiterate people of low 
life. Mr Sly, the attorney, ia just arrived from 
London, and has put me in mind of two most re- 
markable things, which, though I have rid thatway 
above a dozen times, I never reflected on before. 
The one is, that, by exact calculation, he has 
found the road from London to Bath, to be every 
whit as long as that from Bath to London. The 
other, that, let the weather be never so uncertain, 
the weathercock, for the most part, points to that 
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both, uncase my spectacles to pemse the records, 
which, according to the late canto, may afford us 

Fit matter for another song. 

I am not, I am sensible, the first modem who 
has fell short of his title-page ; diverse and sun- 
dry examples have I before my eyes, of poets, 
critics, commentators, philosophers, and politi- 
cians, who have played the same game in ail pla- 
ces, and in all ages of the world. Several prece- 
dents, most learned sage, could I deduce out of 
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this comfort, that I underwent this great fatigue, 
purely to rescue the city where I generally reside, 
from the imputation of ingratitude, which other- 
wise it might be liable to ; so I may, without va- 
nity, say, that I have uno ictu^ purchased to my- 
self by it the veneration of the learned world, my 
own private satisfaction, and the thanks of my 
fellow citizens ; whose hearty acknowledgments 
likewise, as well as my own, I return you, most 
antient sage, for your desirable present. And, 
as I do not question, but you will, for the public 
good, and your own credit, be at the charges of 
reprinting this authentic monument of your libe- 
rality, so I desire, there may be copies enough 
to furnish every family in England with one^ 
And because other nations may also reap the be-» 
nefit of your labours, I have not only prevailed 
with my learned acquaintance, Mr Griffith Evans 
ap Rice, professor of the Cambrian tongue at 
Oxford, to translate them into Welch, but have 
sent also copies of them into Ireland, to the renown- 
ed antiquary Cormack O Cuillinane, and to old 
Gillaspick Mackentosh, chief Chronographer of 
the Highland Clans of Scotland ; from whom I 
have lately received some curious memoirs, with 
which I may perhaps, one of these days, oblige 
the commonwealth of learning. And as I am well 
satisfied of the place which I have gained in your 
most wise esteem, by this my vast undertaking, 
so I beg leave to assure you, that 1 shall be ready, 
upon all occasions, to let the world know of your 
great merit, and how much I am, 

Learned, wise, and venerable Sir, 
Your most humble, 
And most devoted servant, 

A- TRIPE, M. D. 

Bath, N'ov. l6. 4713. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 



I HAD ho sooner finislied my letter, most ve- 
nerable sage, but, reflecting on the happiness, 
which we that are learned do now enjoy, by 
Hving in the same age with you, I could not but 
be pleased to think, that when posterity shall 
peruse your learned productions, and inquire who 
were your contemporaries, what a handsome men- 
tion will be made of myself, upon the account of 
my correspondence with you. This, as it could 
not but be a most sensible satisfaction to me, so 
it naturally led me into the melancholy thought, 
of what an irreparable loss the public woiild sus- 
tain by the death of so valuable a person ; and 
remembering, that I heard of your being lately 
afflicted with a continual dizziness in your head, 
and a sudden dimness in your sight, I immedi- 
ately writ to my two worthy friends, Sir William 
R — d, and Cornelius a Tilb-rg, who, as they were 
formerly the ornament of the stage itinerant, so 
Bow they are an honour to the profession, and 
begged of them to send me a full account of the 
causes, nature, rise, and progress of your malady. 
They acquitted themselves herein with a great 
deal of generosity and erudition ; and from their 
learned observations, I immediately comprehend- 
ed, that the chief origin of those chronical dis- 
tempers proceeded from your immoderate feed- 
ing upon sallads ; not only such as were picked 
and prepared by master-cooks, as Sidney and 
7 
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ZiOcke, but likewise those that were hastily disheci 
up by the unskilful, Tutchia and Ridpath, &c., 
which, creating too many crudities in the sto-r 
jnach, do continually transmit to the upper re* 
gion a strange chaos of b^ck, heavy, and indir 
gested vapours, that do not only overpower the 
jinnate imbecility of the brain, but also obstruct 
the passages of the optic nerves, from whence 
those stubborn affections of your head and eyes 
do naturally follow. 

Hereupon I zealously applied myself, night and 
day, to consult the most valuable nostrums of all 
pur celebrated oracles, and with joy and satisfacr 
tiou have excerpted from them a medicine of thef 
greatest virtue, which, in the name of the wor- 
shipful Mr Mayor, and the rest of his brethreUj^ 
I have sent you by the carrier, in three gallipots^ 
as a grateful return for your late present. 

This, by the natural antipathy of the ingredi- 
ents, will work powerfully upon the crudities, 
correct the peccant humours, and you will soon 
find the powerful effects of it. It is a sudorific, 
diuretic, carminative, and a soporific. It imme- 
diately puts all the humours in a ferment, sepa- 
rates the good from the bad, attracts to itself, by 
an occult sympathy, all the rebellious particles, 
dissolves them in a trice, and scowers all before 
it like a scavinger. Take the quantity of a nut- 
meg, horis medicis. 

Outwardly, you must apply to the region of 
the heart, a plaster of the rubrum henrici, and 
wash your eyes twice a-day with the opthalmic 
water I prescribed to you when at 5ath. 

But in case your distemper should prove so ob- 
stinate as not to yield to these most sovereign re- 
medies, your last refuge must be a cataplasm of 
hemp, applied cravatwise to your neck, which, 
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